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- THE DRYAD#* 










IVE O’CLOCK had just struck from the church 
tower, but a snowstorm blustered through the streets 
of the city and extinguished the last pale glimmer of 
daylight. The three gas jets that lighted the studio 
of the young painter, Ralph, had been burning for 
an hour, while he put the last touches on a landscape 
that he had agreed to have ready “by Christmas eve 
positively.” His customer had come himself at noon 
to remind the artist of his promise, and later he sent 
two sturdy porters to fetch the picture, finished or un- 
finished. 
Da After it was gone, Ralph sat musing before the empty 
pa easel. It was always hard for him to give one of his 
works into strange lands, and it was especially so with 
this painting, on which he had spent all his love for the 
last six weeks. The rough sketch for it had caught the fancy 
of a rich patron, and when Ralph refused to sell it, his friend 
had made him such a large offer that he consented in a mo- 
ment of weakness, to paint a large picture of it. He had not 
confided to the buyer the sweet and sad memories that were 
awakened by every look at that woodland scene, with its 
gently rising slope covered with tall firs, and the straight tree 
in the foreground shading a little bench; but it seemed a sacri- 
lege that this spot, where the happiest and saddest moments 
of his life had been passed, should be carelessly gazed at by 
other eyes. 
It was done now. He promised himself never to set foot in 
| the house of the man to whom he had parted with a piece of 
- his soul for money. If he had been driven to it by want it 


| * Adapted by Neil Carew, from the_German, for. Short Stories. II- 
lustrations by Arthur I. Keller. 
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would have been different; but, young as he was, his name was 
such that every canvas he painted was bought at his own price. 

A strong gust of wind that rattled the window aroused him 
at last. He stretched himself, moved the easel into a corner 
and began to put the studio in order. It was Christmas, and 
he expected his one trusted friend to come and help him over 
the hours which are the hardest of the whole year for those 
who live alone. He had refused many invitations, for he knew 
that his own melancholy would oppress him more among 
festivities. 

In the summer it had looked as if he would celebrate this 
Christmas more happily than usual. It was through no fault 
of his own, he told himself, that his plans had miscarried; still, 
he had no heart for gayety. He was well satisfied that his 
friend Enak felt the same distaste for a noisy Christmas eve 
and would come to him for a glass of punch and a quiet chat. 
With his help the evening should be made as homelike as was 
in the power of two lonely men. 

The coals glowed in the stove, and the room was comforta- 
bly warm, but Ralph lighted a fire on the hearth also, for he 
liked to watch the leaping flames. He pushed the couch near 
the fire and drew up a table upon which some cakes and the 
ingredients of the punch were invitingly spread. Near it he 
placed an armchair for Enak, and after a satisfied glance at his 
preparations he turned to the window where stood the third 
actor in the evening’s comedy, a straight stemmed fir tree, 
which reached almost to the ceiling of the high room, 

The day before, when he had gone to take a little exercise 
after his hasty work, he had been attracted bythe proud growth 
of this tree, which towered like a chief above all the other 
Christmas trees in the market place. He had dreamed of it 
that night, and had crept out again at daybreak, fearful that 
someone might be before him. There was no danger, the 
dealer assured him; such high trees were seldom desired, and 
he did not really know why he had taken it, except that it was 
so beautiful. ’ 

Ralph did not question the exorbitant price. The tree 
seemed to compel him to buy it. Just so did the fir which 
shaded the little bench raise its head—or was it only a fancy 
because his heavy heart reminded him so often to-day of the 
beautiful departed summer-time? 

He oversaw the removal of the fir to his studio, and there, in 
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the window-place, it posed for him, and the picture was cer- 
tainly the better for having so good a model. 

Now the painter went over to the quiet companion of his 
work and drew a deep breath of the forest fragrance that issued 
from the labyrinth of needles. He gazed into the mystic 
depths of the foliage and stroked one of the branches lovingly. 

“You are beautiful,” he said aloud, “and you had to give up 
your little life so young, poor thing! It would be better for 
you in your forest, in spite of the snow burden that you would 
have to bear, than in this heavy stove heat. But there are peo- 
ple who fare no better and whom it hurts more deeply to be 
torn up where they believed 
that they had taken root. 
Come, we will not hang our 
heads, but array ourselves in 
gala dress and put on a good 
face.” 

When he spoke of gala 
dress it was far from his in- 
tention to hang the beautiful 
dark tree with all sorts of 
toys, and gold and silver 
chains. He considered such 
decoration a parody on the 
noble aspect of these children 
‘of the woods. But the 
brightness of the holy night 
should shine out from the 
tree in this artist’s workshop. 
From an old carved cupboard 
the painter took a glass star 
fully two feet in diameter, the 
glass points of which glowed 
with all colors. Behind the 
center was a small lamp 
which mingled its light with the many-hued beams so that 
all seemed a soft glowing fire. The artist placed a ladder care- 
fully against the tree and fastened the star at the very top. It 
had lighted many a Christmas Eve, and to-night it poured 
down its friendly light so that the upper branches were as if 
turned to coral and emeralds, and Ralph paused on the ladder 
to feast his eyes on the fairy-like scene. He put out the gas 
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and twilight reigned in the studio. The glow in the fireplace 
seemed to beckon to the star, and the beams on high seemed 
to greet their kinsman, the element on the hearth. 

It looked very homelike now in the half-darkened room, with 
its walls covered with paintings of North Sea cliffs and Italian 
shores. But the artist’s glance always returned to the little 
sketch of the forest and rested upon the young fir which 
shaded the bench beenath it. 

Outside, the storm became more severe, and drove the snow 
in great masses against the window. A sort of dread came 
over the painter. He walked up and down the studio, his 
forehead burning, his temples throbbing. Then he took from 
its case an old, black violin and drew the bow across it. But 
the inspiration was lacking and he laid the instrument on the 
easel and turned with a sigh to the fireplace. He stood star- 
ing into the flames, and then he threw himself upon the couch 
and sighed again. He felt sure that there was no human be- 
ing in the whole wide world whose Christmas Eve was more 
desolate and unhappy. 

By the chimney lay a pile of sketch books. Ralph took up 
the top one, which fell open at a page that he had looked at 
innumerable times—the picture of a beautiful girl’s head, the 
features relaxed in a charming smile, the hair twisted high, | 
showing a row of curly locks on the neck. There was a sug- 
gestion of youthful roguishness and defiance in the lovely face 
which was very attractive. 

The painter gave only one quick glance at the page, as if to 
assure himself that the face still wore the same mercilessly 
merry expression; then he let the book slip from his hand and 
leaned back on the divan. : 

He had not rested long when he was startled by a furious 
gust of wind which shook the house. The young artist opened 
his eyes sleepily, but what he then saw aroused him thoroughly. 

The wind had flung open the window, and it drove the snow 
in a thick white cloud into the room. But in the little heap 
that the flakes were building on the carpet there was a wonder- 
ful throbbing and bubbling, and suddenly an airy figure rose 
out of the damp, glistening mass, shook itself free from its 
vapor covering and began to move about on diminutive feet. 

The artist followed every motion of the strange creature with 
wide open eyes. The beautifully-formed figure was that of a 
young woman, but only the size of a ten-year-old girl, Her 
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ash-gray hair fell to her knees and made a fluttering, tossing 
mantle. Without noticing him, she glided to the tree in the 
window and stood there awhile, perfectly quiet, gazing up at 





the star, while her hands emerged from the veil of hair and 
stroked the smooth needles of the lower branches. 

At last the little creature ceased fondling the tree and came 
toward Ralph, scarcely touching the floor, and now he saw 
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her face. The childlike features were sad but very sweet; the 
little mouth seemed never to have smiled, but also never to 
have been distorted by a word of hate or malice; but most won- 
derful of all were the great, still eyes of emerald lustre, fringed 
with long lashes which never rose nor fell. And still these 
green stars were not staring and soulless; an inner flame 
seemed to leap up in them from time to time, and then died 
down and the green radiance paled. 

She was now quite near the painter and a soft coolness sur- 
rounded him, as well as an odor ‘of fresh balsam boughs. He 
wished to speak but was as if enchanted. 

She stood for a while before him; then she said, in an unus- 
ually sweet voice: 

“Are you asleep, Ralph?” 

The spell was broken, but he still felt that he could not 
move. 

“T am not asleep,” he said, “but how do you know my name? 
Who are you and why have you come to me?” 

“I have heard your name out in the forest,” she answered. 
“Have you forgotten? It was such a beautiful day! The sun 
shone, the cuckoo called and the midges played above my 
brook. Even then my tree pleased you. Have you not taken 
it to your home because you were sorry for it? Why do you 
ask me then who I am?” 

He looked at her in amazement. 

“Your tree?” he asked. “What have you to do with the 
tree?” 

“T am its dryad,” she said, with a tender, sorrowful look at 
the little fir. 

“Its dryad?” he repeated. “Child, you would tell me a fairy 
tale!” 

Her green eyes glowed. 

“We are always true,” she said, “you have coarse minds, you 
men of to-day. When my mother stood next me—three years 
ago they felled her tree—she often repeated to me the tales 
she had heard from her mother; that there was once a time 
when men honored us and our cousins who live in the forests, 
rocks, streams and lakes, and at that time we were visible to 
pious persons. But that was long ago. Strange gods are 
come and have driven out the old deities who fled in sorrow 
and dwell no one knows where. We little creatures remained, 
but since then we have not appeared to mortals except some- 
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times to an artist or a poet, as I show myself to you. Are you 
not glad? DoTI not please you?” 

She nestled close to his knee; he felt only a cool breath as it 
a streak of mist enveloped him. 

“How could you help pleasing me?” he stammered. “But 
if all this is true, how is it that you speak my language and 
why have you come here?” ° 

“Oh,” she said, “that is easily answered. I stood near the 
path and travellers, old and young, men and women, sat on 
the bench beneath me and often held long conversations. That 
sharpened my ears, for we wood spirits are more clever than 
you. They frequently spoke of things I did not understand, 
but mother explained much and so did the nymphs of the 
streams, who go hither and thither and hear much at the mills 
where the peasants and hunters meet. I learned, too, why the 
wood-cutters come in mid-winter and chop down my brothers 
and sisters to be sacrificed to the new god. I should have 
hated him for that alone, even if he had not driven away the 
others. For you must know, Ralph, that our life is bound up 
with that of our tree; the spark of life only flickers in us until 
the branches wither, or are consumed by the greedy fire,” and 
she glanced shudderingly at the hearth. 

“We generally slept during the cold season, and the pitiless 
axe fell before. one could give a single sigh for the beautiful 
life that must be left. But I awoke, three days ago, from a 
bright dream of spring and wondered if the time were come to 
put forth new buds. I slipped out from my tree to see if the 
water nymphs had cleared away their ice covering and if the 
meadows were green. It was still winter and no bird call 
sounded, but I heard the blows of the axes that hewed down 
my little brothers and sisters. Heretofore they had spared 
me, perhaps because I gave my shade to the bench and the 
people who rested there. But on that morning I heard them 
say, ‘Why should the big one be left standing? The miller 
has bought the ground and will turn it into farm land.’ 

“So they came to me. It would have been better if my life 
had ceased at once. I felt every blow of the axe, and, almost 
maddened with pain, I flew after the sledge that dragged my 
tree to the city. There I sat in its branches, but no one could 
see me. I could scarcely think among so much that was new 
and wonderful. I became more and more miserable and I 
had but one wish—that the end might be soon. The only 
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beauty I saw was in the faces of the children who stared up at 
me with big eyes. I hoped to be taken into a house where 
merry children should hance around me, and then if I 
were thrown into the fire—I mean, my tree—I would not 
complain. 

“But instead, you came. I knew you because you had once 
sat so long on my little bench—and not alone. When you 
bought my tree I flew after you, well pleased. But I was 
afraid to follow you up the narrow, gloomy stairs. I fluttered 
up outside until I found your window and saw how my tree 
was placed; I hung on the pane longingly, for I wanted to come 
in to it and you. At last the storm threw open the window, 
and here I am.” 

She paused, for the long speech seemed to have tired her, 
and all that he had heard swam in Ralph’s brain so that he 
could make little out of it. 

“How is it possible that you can live in that small stem?” fie 
exclaimed. 

“T do not know,” she answered, looking at the fir, “but it is 
very easy; we become like a thin smoke and slip in between 
the year rings. When we come out into the air our figures 
grow, as you see mine. It is much cosier to have your house 
hold yeu tight and warm than to live in big empty rooms as 
men do.” 

“Would you like to look at my rooms?” he aed: rising. 

She plainly did not know the uses of the furniture. The 
sketches attracted her but she heard all that he told her of 
them with blank amazement. 

“What is that which you call the sea?” she asked, “and cy- 
presses?—I have never heard of them.” 

He saw that it was wasted pains to explain. 

“Come here,” he said, ‘““do you recognize this?” 

It was the sketch of her own tree and the bench beneath it; 
she knew it at once. 

“But it is dead!” she said. “It has neither motion nor fra- 
grance. When I looked into the stream it was more beautiful, 
although the wind ruffled the picture. No, I could not live 
here. It is warmer than out there but it makes the heart heavy 
and it is not the heat of sunlight through green boughs.” 

She noticed the violin. 

“What is that?” she asked. 

He took up the instrument and began to play softly. At 
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first she was very serious, then her face brightened, her eyes 
sparkled and she listened spellbound. 

“More, more!” she breathed. “It is like the breaking up of 
winter, when the ice melts, and the birds all waken, and the 
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brook begins to rush again, and the tops of our high trees 
rustle and murmur—oh, so sweetly!” 

And, clasping her hands above her little head, she began to 
dance in the middle of the room, going in and out among the 
snowflakes that the wind had driven in, like a gull that hovers 
above the wave crests, skimming here and there and sinking 
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again into the foam. Ralph could have played until morning 
and watched the beautiful figure. Suddenly a string broke 
and he saw the dancer fall on her knees and look at him 
beseechingly. 

“What is the matter?” he cried, hastening to her. 

“Tt was so wonderful,” she whispered, “it went like a bolt of 
lightning through all my body. But do not play again. It 
seems as if I can not die peacefully if I hear such music, as if I 
feel for the first time how sweet life is and how bitter the eternal 
sleep.” 

She rose slowly and glided to the hearth. Her glance fell 
upon the sketch-book, which was opened at the page with the 
maiden’s head, and as soon as she saw it she cried, in a more 
animated voice than he had yet heard from her: 

“It is she! Why did you not show it to me before? And 
why is she not here herself?” 

“Who?” he asked, in confusion, “who should be here?” 

She did not answer. She passed her hand over the drawing 
as if she would caress the lovely head. Then she shook the 
hair from her face and looked at the painter distrustfully. 

“You were not good to her. Have you forgotten? And it 
was such a beautiful day! I had slept during the hot hours 
but when the air cooled I climbed into my topmost branches 
and rejoiced over the young shoots that my boughs bore. The 
nymphs came out of the stream, too, and we talked together.” 

“Of what?” he asked. 

“Of our secrets; you would not understand. But soon we 
heard human voices in the wood. We saw a merry party 
there, eating and drinking, and afterward they sang. There 
was music, like yours on the little brown wood.” 

“Tt was I who played,” he interposed. 

“Certainly, it was you,” she assented, “I saw vou for the 
first time but you could not see me. And I saw children who 
played and made merry while the older persons sat in the 
shade and watched them. 

“And then I saw a young girl who was no longer a child 
take hold of two children’s hands and dance with them. You 
could not take your eyes off her face, and when she began to 
sing a dance song you took your brown music instrument and 
accompanied her so beautifully that all the children stopped 
to listen. But the maiden turned and called something to you 
that I did not understand. I saw, though, how she began to 
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run, and you after her; and when she had led you a pretty 
chase among the tree trunks, while the children laughed be- 
cause you could not catch her, she threw herself down on my 
bench, panting from her exertion and her brown eyes spark- 
ling. But you—you will remember how you sat next to her 
and what you whispered in her ear, although no one but I was 
near to listen. Or have you forgotten?” 

He had sunk into a chair and covered his face. : 

“Spare me!” he cried, “why do you remind me of the sweet- 
- est and saddest hour of my life?” 

“T have thought of it so often,” she said, “I had heard much 
that men said, but never, never such sweet words before. I 
saw how the maiden’s laugh vanished and that she had not one 
little word to answer. But you did not seem to have expected 
a long speech; you gave a cry of joy and tried to take the dear 
one in your arms. She protested and said: ‘Let me go! 
What would the old people say if they saw us? Is it not 
enough that I have promised to be your wife?’ ‘Is it really 
true?’ you cried. ‘Shall I not awake to find it all a dream? 
How can I believe that you really love me if you will not even 
give me a kiss?” Then she laughed merrily and said: ‘You 
unbeliever! Wait, I will comfort you.’ And she drew from 
her pocket a little pair of scissors and said: ‘I will cut you 
one of the young shoots of this tree, which shall signify that 
my love for you is ever green.’ You caught her hand and 
said: ‘What shall I do with the prickly twig? If you really 
mean it, give me a better pledge; let me have one of the curly 
- locks here on your neck that I have longed so madly just to 
touch. If I possess a piece of your own dear self I will doubt 
no longer.’ 

“Did you not say so, oh you wonderful man? But she 
laughed and replied: ‘You shall have the fir twig or nothing. 
I cannot give you one of my curls until we are formally en- 
gaged. There are just seven of them; mother counts them 
every night, and woe to me if one be missing! So be sensible 
and patient.’ 

“But you were not inclined to patience. ‘If you refuse me 
this little thing in the first hour that you have given me your 
love, how can I believe that you mean it and that you really 
have a heart?) ‘Oh,’ she answered, ‘a truly modest woman 
has no heart, only a little bit of understanding, and mine warns 
me not to give in to you too much. For you must know,’ she 
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continued, laughing, ‘that in these locks lie all my strength and 
independence. If I lose one of them to you I must be your 
slave, and I have no liking for that just yet. When we are 
married you may cut them all off, and if they do not grow 
again you must really be my master. For to-day you must be 
satisfied with the twig, which is green, like hope.’ 

“She cut off one of the shoots and handed it to you, but you 
took it and tore it to pieces. ‘I see what I am worth to you,’ 
you cried. ‘It was madness to believe that you had a heart. 
I am good enough to play with, but you will not make the- 
slightest sacrifice for me!’ The maiden looked at you in as- 
tonishment. ‘You cannot be in earnest,. Ralph,’ she said, 
slowly. ‘In bitterest earnest,’ you replied; ‘and it is better that 
we should part now than that you should play with me any 
longer.’ ‘I do not play,’ she said, and her voice trembled; 
‘but if you cannot trust me it is better that we should remain 
free.” ‘You know how you can bind me for all eternity,’ you 
said. You were both silent for a long time and I saw the tears 
under her black lashes, but she was firm. She put the scissors 
back in her pocket and said: ‘We had better go back to the 
others; they will be uneasy.’ 

“Then she climbed the slope slowly, without looking back. 
But you sank down on the little bench and I think that the 
hands which you pressed against your face were to hide from 
the sun above that you, a great man, were in tears like a sick 
child.” 

He had let her speak without a word of comment, but from 
time to time the closed eyelids had quivered, as if in pain. For 
a long time it was still in the large room. Then he felt the 
cool air on his forehead, and, on opening his eyes, saw his 
mysterious guest sitting on his knee; he felt no weight on his 
lap, but again the same forest atmosphere surrounded him. 

“What are you dreaming now, poor fool?” he heard her 

_whisper. “Yonder in the wood I marveled at your silliness 
—for I am no longer a child who knows nothing of love. But 
we of the forest are not so foolish as to talk of ruling and obey- 
ing and to demand pledges for our troth. I, also, had a beau- 
tiful loved one and I should have sacrificed all my green buds 
to him if he had been so stupid as to ask them. You have not 
come to your senses even yet, and you spend this evening, 
which is cheerily celebrated in all the other houses, alone. If 
I had been malicious I would have been silent as a revenge on 
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mankind for cutting down my tree. But we woodland spirits 
are compassionate, and so I am sorry for you and should like 
to see you happy.” . 

“Happy!” he cried. “Oh, dryad, I can never be so again, 
for hope is gone. She has been as cold as stone all these long 
months, and never has given me the smallest sign that she 
cared.” 

There was a long pause, and then the dryad continued: 

“You were blind. I saw the beautiful, quiet flame that 
glowed in her heart, but you strewed ashes upon it by your 
senseless obstinacy. Do you dare to say you love her, and be 
so petty-minded? Why will you persist in frightening her in- 
stead of making her trust you by gentleness? Shame upon 
you, you great foolish man! Repair the harm you have done. 
To-day is the time; I passed a tall house where many people 
were gathered together listening to an old man who spoke to 
them of angels that brought a message of peace from heaven 
this night. Will you stop your ears and refuse that peace? Go 
to your love, stroke her little locks and rejoice that all seven 
are so safe on her slender neck. And bring her a greeting 
from the dryad who wishes her all happiness. Up, dreamer! 
When you come back you will not find me. I shall return to 
my tree and go to sleep there, never more to waken.” 

She bent her white face toward him and he felt the cool touch 
of her lips against his; then she slipped from his knee and 
glided to the fir. He rose, and, as he watched her flutter up 
through the green boughs, he felt a strong desire to draw 
her. 

The sketch-book was at hand and he begged her to keep 
still for a moment. She hung motionless in the foliage, one 
arm around the tree trunk, the other above her head. Ralph 
hurried to catch the graceful lines and drew more and more 
quickly; he held his breath, as if the least thing would blow 
away the apparition; now he began to block in the tree behind 
the lovely figure and the star which gleamed and glowed above 
her head. A moment more and it would be finished—suddenly 
three heavy blows were struck upon the studio door, the pain- 
ter started up, the book fell from his lap and when he looked 
again the white spirit had vanished. 

The door opened and Enak stood on the threshhold, stamp- 
ing the snow from his boots. 

“Heavens, how dreary it is here!” cried his deep bass voice. 
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“Is that you, Enak?” said the artist. “I have been waiting 
for you for a long time.” 

“Tt doesn’t look like it,” replied the new-comer. ‘A Siber- 
ian temperature and a perfect Egyptian darkness. Allow me 
to turn up the light. Such a glimmer as your Christmas star 
gives would not have shown either the shepherds or the wise 
men the way to the manger. Or do you wish to doze away the 
rest of this Christmas Eve also?” 

“You are mistaken, Enak,” laughed the painter, rising. “I 
have not been asleep. On the contrary, I have had a visit— 
from a lady.” 

“Ah, that is different,” said Enak, “who is she? Do I 
know her?” 

But Ralph was not listening; he stood before the tree, look- 
ing up into the dark branches. Then he turned to his com- 
panion, who was putting more coal on the fire. 

“T will tell you later who it was,” he said, “but now I must 
go out. I shall be back in half an hour at the latest. You can 
be making the punch. Don’t ask me any more now!” 

His friend looked up in astonishment, but before he could 
open his mouth Ralph was out of the door. 

The half hour had scarcely passed when Enak heard foot- 
steps on the stairs, the door was burst open and the dreamer 
came in with sparkling eyes and light step. 

“Here I am again!” he cried. “No, not I, but a new man, 
happy and blessed as a young god! Do you know where I” 
went, old fellow? To her, to the dear girl whom I have treated 
so badly. The dryad was right; it was childish nonsense to 
doubt her heart. 

“When the maid came to the door I gave her a dollar to 
call her young mistress without saying who was there. While 
I waited I heard the happy voices of Toni’s little brothers and 
sisters in the back room. Then a door opened and I say my 
dear one come out—no, I scarcely saw her, for, without know- 
ing how it happened, I had her in my arms. When we came 
to our senses a little I tried to stammer the long speech I had 
prepared on the way, but I got no further than: ‘Toni, I was 
a great fool. Can you forgive me? She pressed her 
trembling little hand against my lips and whispered: ‘I was 
a fool, too, Ralph, and the first one.’ And then she laughed 
her merry laugh and said, ‘So it all comes out right; two fools 
are united in foolishness!’ 
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“Then we spoke sensibly for awhile and decided that I 
should not intrude upon their Christmas Eve, but should go 
formally to her parents to-morrow and ask for her hand. When 
I was about to come away she exclaimed, ‘Wait a moment,’ 
and disappeared. She came back in a minute and gave me a 
sealed envelope. ‘What have you to write me already? I 
asked. ‘Only a little love letter,’ she answered. ‘Don’t read 
it until you reach home.’ ” 

He took the envelope from his pocket and opened it; a blank 
piece of paper was inside. Fle unfolded it carefully and dis- 
closed a little brown lock of curly hair. 

“The dear child!” he exclaimed. “See, Enak, she has given 
in to me of her own free will.” 

And he pressed the token of submissive love to his lips. 

“Poor youth!” said his friend, ‘do you really think that a 
woman ever renounces her sovereignty over us men? But I 
see that my wisdom is wasted upon you to-night. Let us 
drink to your happiness, that your eyes may never be opened 
and that you may never be awakened from your dream.” 

He filled both glasses. 

“To the health of your fiancée!” he said. 

“And to the dryad to whom I owe her!” added Ralph, and 
emptied the glass. 

“Who is the dryad?” asked Enak, “I think you mentioned 
her before.” 

“Tt is a long, strange story,” replied the happy painter, seat- 
ing himself on the divan, “but I promised to tell you about my 
visitor.” 

He related all that had happened; when he had ended the 
other said; quietly: 

“You dreamed it, my son, and I envy you. One does not 
always dream such pretty things.” 

“Dreamed it!. When I tell you that it was she who brought 
me to my senses and made me go to my love! I can prove to 
you that it was not imagination, for there lies the book with 
the sketch I made of her as she lay among the branches.” 

He took up the sketch-book and turned the leaves. He 
knew that the drawing of his guest was on the left page, next 
to Toni’s portrait. But when he found the place, only the face 
of his betrothed smiled up at him—the opposite page was 
blank. 





A CHRISTMAS SINNER * 


By LoutsrE Betts EpwArRDS. 


rT) HO’S thisher Sandy Close I hear de kids chinnin 

\W about, Todd?’ 

“Well, I wanter die! Ain’t yer never heard of old Santy, 
dat fills de kid’s stockin’s?’ 

“Wid snow-balls? P’chee, I’d-——’ 

““No, you farmer, you!’ 

“°Cause I was gonter say he couldn’t get none of ’is funny 
bizness in on me, ’cause me winter stockin’s aint sprouted on 
me feet yet, ner shoes, nuther. See!’ 

“And as the two waifs gave a simultaneous shiver and 
huddled together in the wretched dry-goods box, which served 
but poorly to protect them from the driving storm i 
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The editor of the magazine shivered even more simulta- 
neously, if possible, rose, and going to the shaky stove which 
did its dispirited best to protect him from the December blasts 
which whirled through the windows and doors of his office, 
jammed into its handful of coals a sheet of paper containing 
the above-written lines—for I am in haste to inform the intelli- 
gent reader that they were his and not mine. Having accom- 
plished this with the aid of a poker and the most overworked 
word in the English language, he went back to his desk, for 
the sixth or seventh time wrote the words, “The Christmas 
Saint” at the head of a sheet of paper, and then began to swear 
at some one he suddenly caught sight of in the small but hon- 
est mirror which hung on the wall opposite him. This per- 
sonage was not half bad-looking, considering what Nature can 
do in the line of noses and mouths, but the editor saw fit to 
swear at him, and call him by the name of Diabolus. 

“You think you can do the pathetic, don’t you?” he sneered, 
scowling at the thin, harried-looking face. “The pallid-waif- 
and-empty-stocking song and dance—Yah! You make me 
tired.” 

“The thing’s advertised, you know,” suggested Diabolus, 
brightly. “ ‘Our next number will contain a powerful and pa- 
thetic Christmas story by an anonymous author’—wasn’t that 
the way it ran?” 

To this the editor scorned to reply. Instead he wrote “The 
Christmas Saint” on the top of another sheet of paper, and 
wrote a few lines, carefully avoiding a 
glance at the mirror for fear of Diabolus’ 
derisive smile. While he wrote he mut- 
tered like a stage villain. 

“Tf I wasn’t poor I could get some 

other fool to write this story. If I ; 
I wasn’t honest I could steal it. Oh, y 
hang the empty stockings! No, I mean fil, 
the waifs—great Herod of Galilee, what a / 
sentiment! Better hang empty heads? 
I do, Diabolus, I do, every time I meet my creditors. Say, Diab, 
how about changing the name to ‘The Christmas Idiot? 
or ‘Every Editor His Own Contributor and be D—d to 
Him,’ ” 

“A trifle old,” observed Diabolus, disparagingly. And then 
some one opened the door. 
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The editor of the magazine looked up with a glazed eye. It 
was a good magazine and he was a good editor, but in the 
effort to convince the mass of readers of the former and the 
mass of writers of the latter fact, he was rapidly losing hair; 
and not only hair, but money, which can replace it; and not 
only money, but sleep, which can wrap a man in blissful 
oblivion of the loss of both. And subscribers were few, and 
bill-collectors many, who passed in and out that creaky-hinged 
door—rarely, however, closing it behind them. 

The incomer, of course, wa, a young lady, or why should 
this story be written? A sparkling, smiling, senselessly pretty 
young lady; for when a girl’s good looks cease to arouse a . 
placid content that they should exist, and instead stimulate a _ 
longing on the part of the beholder to have her exist in close 
proximity to him, whatever his age, sect, or previous conjugal 
relations, they have passed to the unreasonable stage. She 
was everything that a girl should be. She brought an atmos- 
phere of violet perfume and a vision of fresh, girlish sweetness 
into the room; she wore a Gainsborough hat and a Gibson- 
esque expression of mingled hauteur and bewitching inno- 
cence, and there was a fresh, young, wholesome ring in the 
voice in which she inquired, crisply: 

“Have you a story written for your Christmas number?” 

“No, I haven’t,” admitted the editor, wondering if she were 
an embodiment of Conscience—or a contributor, which he in- 
finitely less preferred. But in a trice the fatal white envelope 
was withdrawn from the stylish little sealskin muff by a shapely 
ungloved hand, on which a diamond sparkled. By the pri- 
mordial instinct planted in the bosoms of the sons of men he 
noted that it did not bedeck the engaged finger, and so felt the 
greater pity as she spoke rapidly, yet shyly, with a catch in her 
breath. 

“I have written a story—oh, I suppose you get stacks of 
them—but this I think is really good. It is about a little street 
waif, and is called The Christmas Saint.” 

“Good gracious!” said the editor with an effort—not to 
speak, which to him was never an effort, but to say “Good gra- 
cious!” as if he were accustomed to it. 

“T hope it’s good enough, and you’re gracious enough to 
take it,” said the girl, almost pleadingly, and the editor wished 
he were rich. : 

“You might leave it,” he said, unhappily. This girl looked 
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oppressively prosperous. What business had she dropping 
into literature, with her silken skirts and her sealskins? 

““My good girl,’” he said, mentally, to see how it would 
sound, “ ‘this magazine can’t pay its own office rent or get its 
editor’s overcoat out of hock, let alone pay for stories.’ No, 
I’d have to explain to her what hock meant. Pride or truth 
must have a tumble, so here goes: 

“You can leave it,” he said again, “but I’m afraid there’s not 
much chance; the fact is, I’ve half ordered a Christmas story 
from another man.” 

“He is a good writer, I suppose?” Disappointment trembled 
in her voice. 

“Bully!” emphatically replied the editor, following that other 
primordial human instinct to drop into slang in moments of 
strong emotion. When the’ 
silken skirt had swished 
out of the doorway, leav- 
ing it looking uncom- 
monly blank and 
black, and the high 
French heels sounded 
fainter and ever faint- 
er down the stairway, 
the editor took up 
The Christmas Saint, 
and his eye was 
caught by the line 
written across the top — Wi 
of the paper: “Price, 
$35.” Then the edi- 
tor rose in haste, and, ral 
leaning his cold fore- 
head against the cold- 
er window-pane, found re- 
lief in the utterance of words 
which were not “Good gra- 
cious !” \\\ \ 

“Nothing mean about her, if she 
is rich, eh?” chuckled Diabolus from the mirror, whereat the 
editor frowned and read the manuscript of The Christmas 
Saint more diligently. The worst of it all was that the story 
was good. Despite spots where the cloven hoof of the ama- 
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teur appeared, despite situations slightly impossible and pathos 
a trifle overdrawn, it was undeniably and exasperatingly good. 
The editor was indignant. 

“Just the way the world goes! There’s a girl who probably 
sits in the lap of luxury writing stories for which she wants 
thirty-five dollars, and which, plague take ’em, are worth 
thirty-five dollars; while a poor literary carpenter with only a 
watch between him and starvation can’t get an idea with which 
to save his journal from disgrace. Now ain’t that life?” 

Diabolus nodded, and the editor, sniffing at the portrait, 
rose, jammed on his hat, slammed the door after him, and went 
forth in search of pathetic material. ‘The worst thing about 
lies is that you’ve got to live up to’em. Now, she’ll watch for 
that Christmas story, and come out it must. Oh, Anon, what 
crimes are committed in thy name!” 

He stopped at the nearest post-box, and still with that un- 
definable feeling of resentment, dropped in a long envelope ad- 
dressed simply to “Isabel Allardyce, Spruce street.” 

ra “That will teach Isabel Al- 

I | lardyce to write better than 
her betters,” he said, and 
was quickly ashamed of him- 
self. Then he struck off 
into that dingy and dreary 
section of the city in which a 
rapidly decaying aristocracy 
and a rapidly rising prole- 
tariat are crowded together, 
cheek by jowl. Here he 
saw shrill-voiced children 
capering excitedly around 
the scraggy Christmas trees 
_ which were exposed on the 
sidewalk for sale, and boldly 
stripping them of twigs and 
branches for the adornment 
of their buttonholes when- 
ever the owners’ backs were 
turned; heavy-browed Israelites, beseeching him to buy waxen 
and tinsel Christ cradles for “de tree,” all unconscious of the 
incongruity of the thing; fat dames with stark-stiff turkeys 
stuffed under their arms, without the ceremony of wrapping, 
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hurrying to their tenement homes; but he saw nothing, which, 
coined into a Christmas story, might bring tears from senti- 
mental eyes and subscriptions from reluctant pockets. 

“T suppose if I were chasing comic material I could find 
pathos in big gobs,” observed the editor, who was so young he 
could not help but be cynical. “As it is, ’m the most pathetic 
object I’ve struck yet. These waifs all have stockings—they’ve 
got their legs in ’em now, and will have candy galore in ’em on 
Christmas Eve, to judge by the business that candy-stand 
drives. Everybody seems to have overcoats, and turkeys, and 
homes, and the rest of the luxuries of life—or else seems to be 
pretty jolly without ’em—a lesson I’ve not learned yet. Ii 
your Christmas Saint is snooping around, Miss Isabel Allar- 
dyce, I think he’d better minister to me. Who but a girl who’d 
seen nothing of life would draw such a character—a _ philan- 
thro-maniac who went wandering around at holiday-time, 
kindling fires on dreary hearthstones, showering unexpected 
gifts on deserving paupers, and so forth? Here’s the true 
saint of Christmas, he whose good-will gets us our turkey, eh, 
Diabolus?” and he swept.his hand sarcastically in the direc- 
tion of the pawn-broker’s shop on South street, opposite which 
his wanderings had brought him, and whose garishly-lighted 
window displayed to the profaning public gaze a sad collection 
of forfeited pledges—the flotsam and jetsam of wrecked for- 
tunes, which the cruel tide of Poverty carries to the feet of 
Greed. 

“My watch will be there next week,” said the editor philos- 
ophically, then started at some words which sounded close be- 
side him, almost like a continuation of his own speech—words 
said with a hard little laugh, at which he pricked up his ears: 
“I suppose the wedding-ring must go next.” 

“Oh, Isa, no!” said a distressed young voice, and then a 
strong breath of sweet resin-scented air, blown in the editor’s 
face, reminded him of what he had scarcely noticed—that he 
was leaning against a wall of Christmas-trees, which hid him 
in the deepening dusk from the two speakers on the outside, 
whose hushed, tense tones showed extreme agitation. 

“Why not?” repeated the first voice, with another laugh, 
whose bitterness quickly melted into a half-sob. ‘“That’s the 
regulation thing, you know; first the engagement ring, then 
the wedding-ring, then—I don’t know what, except the poor- 
house.” 
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“Don’t you care how you hurt him?” 

“Care!” There was a cadence in this quite indescribable. 
“What am I doing this for? What did I write that story for? 
Why, I'd sing in the streets for him; I’d take in washing; I’d— 
Oh, Betty, you’re young and don’t understand loving. Here, 
take the muff, dear, and warm your poor little paws, while I 
run across the street and do the deed. After all, like dying, 
it’s over in a moment.” 

“Tsabel Allardyce, as I’m a sinner!” For a moment or two 
the editor stood, dazed, watching the slim figure in the 
shabby, stylish silken skirts, which, to his limited masculine 
vision, had presented so brave an appearance, speeding across 
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the street; then, without the faintest idea why he was doing it, 
he sped after her. 

Was it his impetuous entrance, or the blast of air brought in 
with him, which sent a shudder through the girl with droop- 
ing head and scarlet cheek who stood at the end of the coun- 
ter talking to the bland, beady-eyed proprietor of the “loan 
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office?” He could not tell; but at the first glimpse at the back 
of his head, which, with great presence of mind he had turned, 
she fled from the shop like a guilty thing, while the pawn- 
broker gazed after her in astonishment only equal to that with 
which the editor regarded himself in a big gilt-framed mirror. 
How was he to account for this precipitous entrance; in other 
words—— 

“Vat can I do for you, my frendt?” said he of the golden 
balls, carelessly, having sized up the somewhat seedy appear- 
ance of the editorial person. 

Well, it had to be done sooner or later; and why appear like 
an idiot, simply because you happen to be one? The editor 
lingeringly drew out his watch from his pocket. “I want to 
pawn this,” he said. 

As he left the shop a little piece of pink cardboard attracted 
his attention and he stooped to pick it up. It was the pawn 
ticket which young Mrs. Allardyce had dropped in her hasty 
flight, and in her ignorance of matters in which the editor was 
thoroughly versed, had not valued enough to come back for it. 

The next evening, as the editor, after having spent all his 
day in writing, save about nine hours and thirty minutes, 
which he spent in meditation, slammed his shabby hat down 
on his head and prepared to depart. Diabolus looked out at 
him from the glass and remarked: 

“Yourre a fool.” 

“Give us some news, can’t you?” asked the editor. 

“She’s married,” added Diabolus. 

“T don’t know why,” said the editor, with much moral se- 
verity, “the fact of a woman being married and a man being 
unmarried should make the aforesaid man unwilling to help 
the aforesaid woman out of a tight place. I’ll grant you that 
it makes her less interesting, but it doesn’t make her less hun- 
gry or hard up.” 

As he hurried along against a sharp whistling wind which 
cut like a knife, he could not keep from dwelling on the bare 
but tragic outlines of the story he had so unwittingly stumbled 
on. A loyal young wife, struggling against misfortune—she 
did not look poor any more than she looked like a wife, which 
only shows how seldom we can read between the lines of hu- 
man documents—a husband either halt, maimed, blind or shift- 
fess—probably the latter—to whom she was so tenderly de- 
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voted that she was ready to go to any lengths to spare him 
the least pinch of poverty. The editor entertained cynical 
views concerning marriage, but a feeling of loneliness passed 
like a cold wave over the spot against which his gold watch no 
longer beat responsive, as he remembered the tone in which 
she had said: 

“Care for him! I’d sing in the streets for him!” 

He half wished he was halt, maimed, blind or shiftless, in- 
stead of able-bodied and independent, with a savage pride of 
poverty which had hitherto thrust all thoughts of woman’s 
companionship or woman’s tenderness behind it. 

The house to which he had sent The Christmas Saint was 
just such a house in which just such people as the Allardyces 
might be expected to live, a tall, gloomy old family mansion at 
the once-fashionable end of Spruce street, now crowded with 
lodging houses just one degree above the tenement in charac- 
ter. “Past, grand; present, dingy; future, squalid,” observed 
the editor, as he rang the bell, which was answered by the 
younger girl, who was plainly Mrs. Allardyce’s sister. 

“Can I see Mrs. Allardyce?” he asked. 

Betty hesitated a moment before ushering him into the im- 
mense, cheerless parlor, with its Corinthian pillars, its shabby- 
genteel furniture and its general aspect of unheated vastness. 
Then she disappeared with his card. 

_ “It’s the brute who sent back your story, Isa! Maybe the 
Christmas feeling has thawed out his heart and he’s sorry.” 
“Called to collect for the stamps, more likely!” 

And, as a melancholy little laugh, like a ghost of the girlish 
gayety it should represent, floated down the huge open fire- 
place to the editor, he tried to restrain his satisfaction in the 
old-fashioned architects, to whom a good draught was more 
sacred than a secret. I regret to say that he held his breath 
to hear the next sentence. ; 

“Tf he’d bought that story you could keep the wedding-ring, 
couldn’t you?” 

“Betty, be still! He’ll hear you, and it will break his heart, 
as it’s breaking mine. Oh, why did you start me crying when 
it’s so important that I should look pretty?” 

“Marriage,” observed Diabolus to the editor, “may make a 
woman less interesting but not less coquettish.” 

Nevertheless, when brought face to face with Mrs. Allar- 
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dyce, who was very pink, pretty and excited, the editor found 
himself in a quandary as to an explanation of his change of 
heart with regard to The Christmas Saint. 

“Heavens, I wish my tongue was the pen of a ready liar, as 
David says, or something like it! Fact is, Mrs. Allardyce,” 
he said aloud, “that story was returned by—by my assistant, _ 
before I knew anything about it.” 

“Oh, so you’ve an assistant, have you? I didn’t see him 
when I was there.” 

“Well, he was around,” said the editor. 

“What’s his name? He must bea severe critic, to send back 
my poor little tale in such haste.” 

“He is,” said the editor, veraciously. “I call him Diabolus, 
though that isn’t his real name.” 

He left the house minus $35 and plus The Christmas Saint 
and a number of mingled sensations: First, Mrs. Allardyce 
was very, very poor; secondly, she was not used to poverty; 
thirdly, she was pretty to an almost unprincipled degree for a 
married woman. The first two facts were as patent as the last. 
Fourthly, Mr. Allardyce was sick, not shiftless, for, apropos of 
something, she had said, with a distant air, “Mr. Allardyce is a 
helpless invalid.” The editor remarked to Diabolus that the 
sicker Mr. Allardyce was, the better he was pleased, and that 
personage retorted: “You're a 
daisy to pose as a Christmas 
Saint, aren’t you?” 

For a penance he spent the 
next day writing a story of mar- 
ried love and happiness which 
bade tender defiance to even the 
dread fates of sickness, sorrow 
and poverty. A noble youth 
figured as the good angel of the _ 
piece, and he heroically resisted 
the temptation to make the 
sickness carry off the husband 
and the noble youth carry off 
the wife. Diabolus jeered at 
the story, but the editor sent it 
to a daily paper, and when Mrs. Allardyce came in the office 
that very day with a hesitating inquiry as to whether he could 
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use a few short sketches, and he noted, with a start, that 
the wedding-ring was absent from her left hand, he 
gulped back his breath and said, “Yes, she might leave 
them.” . 

“The Lord have mercy on your soul,” said Diabolus, after 

she was gone. 
Nevertheless, virtue was not left in solitary self-reward in 
this case. The day before Christmas a check came to the 
editor in return for his story, and he thought joyfully first of 
his Christmas dinner; then of his creditors; then of something 
else, whereupon he rose and put on his hat and Diabolus 
said: 

“You're a fool.” 

“No,” said the editor, ‘only a liar.” 

That evening, as he sat somewhat moodily at his desk, too 
depressed even to light the gas, he heard the quick click of 
French heels on his stair again. He rose and threw the door 
open for Mrs. Allardyce, who came in flushed and panting. “I 
was afraid you’d be closed up,” she gasped, “on account of 
Christmas Eve. And I wanted to leave those sketches I spoke 

of.” 

“T don’t take any account of Christmas Eve,” said the editor, 
morosely. ‘Christmas is a kind of fake, anyhow.” 

“You wouldn’t think so if you’d had my experience. See 
this?” holding out a hand from which the diamond ring flashed 
again, “I had—ah—lost this, and never really expected to see it 
again. It was my mother’s engagement-ring, and I was afraid 
my father would notice it was gone pe 

“Your—what?” 

“My father. I think I’ve told you that my father was an 
invalid.” 

“Haven’t you any husband at all?’ almost shouted the 
editor. 

“One can live without a husband, I hope,” said the young 
lady haughtily. “I didn’t come here to be insulted, Mr. 
Hare.” 

“Please forgive me,” said the editor, piteously. “I’m only in- 
sane. There’s been a misunderstanding, that’s all. Why, I’ve 
been calling you Mrs. Allardyce right along!” 

“T never noticed it,” said Miss Allardyce. Then, observing 
his expression, she hurried along: “As I said, the ring was 
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my mother’s—she gave it and her wedding-ring to me when 
dying—and to-night’s mail brought it back to me, with never 
a word as to where it 
came from. Wasn't it 
mysterious, wasn’t it love- 
ly? I think it must have 
7 oe been sent me by a Christ- 
''” mas Saint!” 
“Some day,” said the 
editor, dreamily, “‘ I hope to prove to you that there’s no such 
person.” 















THE HANDKERCHIEFS OF GLADYS* 


By Lipa Patrick WILSON 


wma g HILIP WARING walked along Main street 

MY =o with a quick, nervous tread. His mouth 
was set determinedly, and a deep flush of red 
dyed each cheek. The happy stir of the 
Christmas season was still in the air, but 
Philip had a guilty feeling that every one he 
passed knew that his engagement with 
Gladys Lawton was broken, and that there 

Saas reposed in his left-hand pocket, to 
be eine to their owner, one dozen little notes on heavy 
white paper, monogram G. L., and in his right-hand pocket a 
diamond scarf pin and six dainty handkerchiefs, with fluffy 
borders, especially designed to tickle a ladylike little nose. 
Why Philip defied custom in returning these articles in person 
the little God of Love alone knows. 

A far more imposing array of gifts and love tokens was be- 
ing collected at the other end of the line, for Phil was a gener- 
ous soul, and his lady love most chary of her favors. Letter 
writing she detested, and Phil at an early stage of their en- 
gagement had been employed as secretary. The answers to his 
daily notes were, to his disgust, usually given by telephone. As 
to the handkerchiefs—thereby hangs a tale, for Gladys was one 
of those most unfortunate beings—a girl without a pocket— 
and could be traced anywhere by the trail of pretty mouchoirs 
she left behind her. 

Phil’s hand involuntarily tightened over the packet which 
aroused such bitter sweet remembrances. One little square of 
linen, with wide fluffles of lace, he pilfered the day they became 
engaged, and was sacred in Phil’s sight, for it had wiped away 
two happy tears from Gladys’ big blue eyes. Another had 
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been put in his pocket for safe keeping one evening as they 
were going to see a famous tragedian. “Keep it for me, Phil, 
for I know I shall cry,” said Gladys, fully conscious of her 
weaknesses. It was not needed, for the play proved more glad 
than sad, and Philip added the bit of cambric to his rapidly 
growing collection. 

Gladys had a pretty habit of wearing a fluffy handkerchief 
tucked coquettishly up her sleeve, and another of Phil’s sou- 
venirs had been used one happy night to bandage a finger he 
had bruised in raising a window. 

He smiled to himself as he remembered how many times 
he had heard an agonized whisper, “Please lend me your hand- 
kerchief, Phil, I can’t think what has become of mine.” This 
common occurrence had caused Phil, in making his toilet, to 
invariably add an extra one for Gladys and her emergencies. 

Phil heaved a sigh that would have been a credit to the 
stagiest lover, and his honest heart thumped hard as he walked 
up the steps of Mrs. Lawton’s house. “Ah, well, Gladys is the 
only girl in the world for me; but our first quarrel is to be 
our last, for she does not care for me, that’s evident, fool that 
I was.” And he pulled the bell so savagely that Polly, the 
maid, fairly flew to the door. Phil’s eyes dropped as he met 
the beaming gaze of Polly, the maid. Polly, who had opened 
the door so sympathizingly through all the stages of his court- 
ship—she, at least, would be sorry there was to be no wedding, 
and Phil’s voice faltered a trifle as he asked for Miss Lawton. 

“She is in the library, sir,” Polly said in her usual encourag- 
ing tones. Phil hesitated. The library was the private sanc- 
tum where Gladys received only her intimate friends. Waring 
felt that it would be a hard matter to end his engagement in 
that room. 

“T think I will wait in here,” he said, going toward the 
drawing room. “Oh, sir, Mrs. Lawton has a mothers’ meeting 
in there,” said Polly, and led the way to the sacred precincts 
so familiar to him of late. No one was there, and Waring 
sat down in a remote corner, feeling ill at ease with these sur- 
roundings. When Mrs. Lawton had become such a club 
woman that her drawing room was in constant requisition for 
meetings of all sorts and conditions of women, Gladys had ar- 
ranged a little parlor of her own. It was a quaint apartment, 
so full of her fads and fancies that you felt that you had been 
taken into her confidence the moment you entered the room. 
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Miniature gardens grew in the windows, ivy climbed adventur- 
ously toward the ceiling, the cut glass bowl on the odd little 
table was overflowing with roses, and holly berries, the beauti- 
ful badge of Christmas, were lavishly scattered everywhere. 


A queer little Dutch clock ticked away crazily on the wall. 
It had never been known to tell the right time, and Philip 
had learned to love 
it for its happy fac- 
ulty of insisting it 
was only 10 o’clock 
when | well-regula- 
ted timepieces were 
mildly hinting it 
was nearly 12. 

Gladys was 
studying Greek his- 
tory and sculpture, 
and the usual pic- 
tures in the room 
had been removed 
to give place to her 
Attic treasures. 
The Parthenon had 
the place of honor 
over the piano, and 
the gods and god- 
desses were assem- 
bled on the walls in 
almost as great 
numbers as in the 
days of old when 
they had gathered 
on Mount Olym- 
pus. 

Phil grew uneasy 
as a flood of asso- 
ciations rolled over 
him, and he moved restlessly about. There on the desk 
was that mummy hand paper weight which old Van Tyle had 
sent to Gladys at Christmas. How jealous he had been of 
Van for the pleasure his present had given! He remembered 
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how cuttingly he had remarked that it was just like Van’s 
meanness to offer her some other fellow’s hand! 

On the table was the novel they had been reading together. 
Phil had used his scarf pin as a bookmark, and it had been 
left undisturbed. 

From its place on the chandelier, a little sprig of mistletoe 
suddenly dropped on Phil’s head. Christmas eve he had 
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stood in this same spot, and Gladys, shy, reserved, undemon- 


strative Gladys, had softly stolen up behind him and 
actually 





Phil shook himself impatiently, put his hands in his pockets, 
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and turned to look at the dying embers in the grate. Yes, 
Gladys had evidently just left the room—fled, he supposed, 
when she heard his voice. Drawn up cozily in front of the 
fire was her favorite lounging chair, in which she curled her- 
self comfortably like a cat. 

In the depths of the chair a small white object attracted 
Phil’s attention. Mechanically, from pure force of habit, he 
stooped to pick it up,and a wretched little specimen of 
mouchoir it was. It looked as if Telemachus had wept abun- 
dantly upon it, and Niobe added her ceaseless tears. It was as 
damp as a cobweb left out over night in the dew. 

A great light came into Phil’s eyes. Gladys crying! Gladys 
unhappy! Rapturous thought—she must care for him after 
all! Philip drew a long breath that sounded like a sob; then, 
with a boyish, happy laugh, he walked toward the door. There 
was a light step on the stair, a rustle of drapery in the hall, 
and she entered. “Gladys,” said Philip, pocketing the tell- 
tale treasure, “I came to tell you—how much I love you!” 
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ON THE SPUR OF OCCASION * 


By E. anp H. Heron 






SSSa8y STORY was told to Plaistow, Vennering and my- 
Cha | self in the moonlight, on the banks of that exquis- 
\) ye ite reach of the Jhelum in Kashmir known as the 
~ Gay Chenar Bagh, or Garden of Plane Trees. It was 
told by the Major ' a propos of the appointment of 
of young Hedlam, of the Sikhs, to the command ot 
an isolated fort up Gilgit way. Hedlam had de- 
parted abruptly in the morning, and Vennering, 
with whom he had chummed, was asked to join our 
party, whereupon ge ordered his sleeping doongah 
to be moored in the neighborhood of ours, and the 
arrangementzwas complete. 

Naturally, the talk drifted in the direction of Hedlam and his 
appointment, and Mr. Marden Plaistow, M.P., theorist and ad- 
vocate of every pro-native scheme that India and an irrespon- 
sible native press have ever tried to foist upon England, en- 
tered very eagerly into the discussion. He was a stout, flabby 
man, in search of ideas and information on Indian matters. He 
pestered us with questions and arguments, and disbelieved us 
most obstinately when we told him the plain, unvarnished 
truth. 

“They should undoubtedly select an older and more experi- 
enced man to fill so responsible a position,” Plaistow was say- 
ing, dogmatically. He was anxious, as usual, to condemn the 
action of the Simla Government whenever possible. 

“Why?” asked the Major mildly. 

It had taken him a hard five-and-twenty years of living and 
learning to acquire the knowledge Plaistow believed he could 
master inside of six months. 


*From “The Cornhill Magazine.’ 
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“Tt’s a patent absurdity,” remarked Plaistow, filling his glass 
with an air of judicial disapprobation. ‘‘A mere boy—not yet 
twenty-four! It’s not fair to the boy himself, let alone the 
rest.” Then, appearing to realize to the full the enormity of the 
official offence, he proceeded impressively, “But why—why do 
they do it? They can hardly expect a boy like that to govern 
and keep in check, direct and administer a turbulent country 
half as big as Wales.” 

“On 350 rupees a month, too,” chimed in Lieutenant Ven- 
nering, feelingly; “350 rupees a month, a batch of Sepoys, and 
a mud fort. On the cheap, isn’t it?” 

“The Government does not often err on the side of econ- 
omy,” replied Plaistow, “though in this case they certainly 
seem to be acting on the penny-wise principle. It is just part 
and parcel of their usual blundering.” Then he turned 
abruptly to the Major: “If the native elemént should ” 

“But it won’t,” returned the Major, with some asperity. 

“Won't! Why not?” 

“Never does, somehow.” 

Even Plaistow seemed struck with the Major’s conviction. 

“TI could cite instances,” he said, doubtfully. 

“Instances may go to the deuce!’ Look at the thing 
broadly. We always do it, and it always turns out all right, 
except——” 

“Ah, except!” 

“Except it may cost a life or two.” 

“Still, it is hardly logical, you will allow?” 

“No, it’s not logical; it’s better. It’s positively diplomatic— 
though it is possible that the powers that be don’t know that. 
It makes quite a nice little mathematical problem for the. na- 
tive mind. Ifthe young and inexperienced sahib with twenty 
men can do a certain piece of work in a day, how long would 
it take the older and more experienced sahib with fifty men? 
See?” 

“But,” objected Plaistow, “you have admitted that the young 
and inexperienced sahib sometimes fails.” 

“Seldom fails,” corrected the Major; “though I admit he 
occasionally loses his life.” He paused a moment before he 
went on. “Then I believe there are other influences at work.” 

“What influences?” exclaimed Plaistow, hot on the scent of 
new information. 

The Major paused again. “It is hard to explain,” he said at 
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last. “Given the occasion, we invariably get the man. 1 
could tell you a story.” 

“By all means,” said Plaistow. 

“But, on the whole, I think the story had better not be told. 
It won’t do you any good,” continued the Major, in a tone of 
which Plaistow failed to apprehend the full meaning. 

“Fire away, Major,” interjected Vennering. 

The Major changed his position to rekindle his cheroot, and 
between the puffs began: ‘ 

“Very well, though it’s quite an ordinary story—no excep- 
tion at all, only to prove the rule, you know. It all happened 
up there,” he continued, waving his hand in the direction of the 
Hindoo Koosh, “and the principal characters were an ugly na- 
tive drum, a most villainous-looking priest, and a very young 
subaltern. 

“T needn’t tell you his name. The fellows said he’d have 
forgotten it himself but for the saving influence of his aunt’s 
letters—their addresses, I mean; he never got any farther with 
them than the address. We called him the ‘Bun’—I forget - 
why. He had a round, wholesome, sunburnt face, and was a 
careless, light-hearted youngster, with light eyelashes empha- 
sized by a blink. Just the last sort of chap for an independent 
command among a newly anexed and turbulent tribe, one 
would have thought—that is, one who knew him at that date. 
Later, at Childazai, I began to think differently; but that’s pre- 
mature. 

“The Bun was, in fact, the sort of fellow you meet by the 
dozen at any public school. Afterward these rough drafts are 
elaborated in various ways with various results, and are liked 
or disliked accordingly. Here along the frontier we go the 
right way about bringing out any good the boys may have in 
them by making them stand on their own feet. In the lonely 
outposts self-reliance and ready resource develop in the most 
unlikely cases and influence important issues, but their succéss 
is seldom heard of beyond the nearest cantonments. Such 
cases are too common to take notice of. 

“The Childazais are, as you probably know, a hill tribe born 
and bred in the belief that they have an immemorial right to 
live by harrying the plains which lie below their fastnesses. 
They were in the habit of descending at intervals to carry off 
the crops and the cattle, as well as an assortment of women and 
children—the latter they sold as slaves over the border. More- 
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over, they were conveniently within reach of one of the prin- 
cipal trade routes through the mountains, where for genera- 
tions they had waylaid and plundered the passing caravans to 
their hearts’ content and with practical impunity. 

“After vainly trying to subsidize the tribe, and so put an end 
to the incessant raids, and slave dealing, and troubles of all 
sorts, which paralyzed trade on the road and turned the sur- 
rounding country into a desert, the Government at length re- 
solved to compel obedience instead of paying for it. Accord- 
ingly we made a quiet little expedition into the mountains to 
teach them manners. 

“Afterward we disarmed the tribes, gave them their orders, 
and retired, leaving a subaltern with a score or so of Pathans 
at Kalt, a fort commanding the only pass by which the tribes 
could descend into the lowlands. 

“Things went on well enough for a time, and then rumors 
began to get round of renewed raids, and it was about this 
period the authorities saw fit to send the Bun up to serve his 
turn of sentry-go at Kalt. 

“T was seedy that hot weather, and had an extra term of 
leave, toward the end of which I found myself not so far from 
Childazai. I had been there with the expedition, and thought 
I should like to have a look at the old place and the Bun. In- 
cidentally, also, I was rather curious to see how the Bun up- 
held his authority. 

“Childazai is. well up toward the Roof of the World, as you 
know, and is not precisely an easy place to get at. But I 
reached it after some trifling misadventures, and was wel- 
comed by the Bun with effusion. 

“T found him very fit. He blushed and blinked much in the 
old way, and to a casual observer his responsibilities did not 
seem to weigh upon him. 

“While we were waiting for dinner he took me up on the 
top of the fort to have a look round. ; 

“Kalt is not large. Its little square towers stand in the very 
eye of the pass, on a short, rocky terrace, below which the tor- 
rent of the Somara roars through a narrow gorge between two 
sheer walls of granite hundreds of feet in height. The river 
bed being impassable, the path to the plains zigzags over the 
shoulder of the ridge directly under the guns of the fort—a 
convenient arrangement, as the Bun remarked. 
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“The whole region is the most God-forsaken medley of black 
naked mountain sides and gloomy ravines, swept alternately by 
seas of mist or bitter winds off the snows. Looking north- 
ward the view is blocked by the tail-end of one of the biggest 
glaciers in the world. 

“In the mid-distance the Bun pointed out the principal vil- 
lage, where the irregular lines of flat roofs looked like a broad 
ruined stair, leading up to the squat tower of the Rajah’s castle. 

“See that dark thing on the top of the tower?’ asked the 
Bun, handing me his field glass; ‘that’s the pet fetish of this 
cheerful neighborhood. It’s a drum, rimmed round with big 
garnets. It used to be beaten by propitious fairies or devils 
when a projected raid was destined to turn out lucky.’ 

“Tt hasn’t been used lately,’ I remarked. 

“No; but it’s still there,’ he returned. ; 

“Directly below us, across the gorge enclosing the unseen 
river, a frail bridge of twigs swung in the evening wind over a 
depth of black abyss. I didn’t feel like trying it, and said so 
to the Bun. 

“He gazed at it abstractedly, and agreed with me. ‘I’ve 
been over it once or twice, but it isn’t a pleasure. It’s one of 
’ our high roads, and I’ve had it strengthened with ropes and 
slats, as you see.’ 

“And then he took me down to dinner. 

“What have these beggars to do with magic drums? I 
asked presently. ‘I understood they were Mussulmans.’ 

“The Bun nodded. 

“Dissenters, he explained, as he tackled a second helping 
of a whole lean hen. ‘They despise the Koran, and have a 
convenient schism of their own, under the dogmas of which 
they may drink wine and bedevil themselves generally. Their 
one golden rule consists in paying the Pir—that’s the high 
priest—handsomely, and he arranges the rest. Not half bad, 
you know, when you come to think of it.’ 

“What do they believe in then?’ 

“ ‘They believe in the devils and the drum—principally the 
drum—and the influence of the Pir with the bogies all round.’ 

“*These gorges, I remember now, are supposed to be peo- 
pled by demons and wizards,’ I said, ‘but I don’t remember the 
drum.’ 

_ ““Of course not,’ replied the Bun. ‘You don’t suppose 
they’d have left that around for the Tommies to fool with. 
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‘They hid it. Why, it’s the luck of the Childazais, so to speak, 
and the beginning of all evil in these parts.’ 

“After this we began to talk on the subjects men always talk 
of when they meet on the edges of the world—the ’Varsity 
match, golf, music halls, and, lastly, we fell to discussing the 
chances, of a row. 

“ ‘We're in for a bit of a storm here, or I’m much mistaken,’ 
‘he said. ‘The tribe is being flea-bitten into discontent.’ 

“*The Pir?’ I hazarded. 

“ ‘Naturally,’ he returned. “The Pir is no end of a chap! In 
the old days he used to levy tithes on the loot of the caravans, 
and, in fact, on all the plunder these beggars brought back 
from their raids. I believe he has a ten-foot well crammed 
with treasure. I’d not like to meddle with it, by George; it is 
heavy with rusted blood! Now his income is paltry in com- 
parison to what it was, and he fails to see the beauty of the em- 
bargo laid by the Government on the outgoings and ancient 
customs of the tribe. There has been a good deal of grum- 
bling and chafing this while past.’ 

“*You should report it,’ I observed. 

“‘T have,’ he answered; ‘but you know what they always 
say—that they don’t want to go to any expense in the way of 
sending up reinforcements, and hint that if I am worth my 
salt I should be able to keep the tribe quiet.’ 

“ «So you should,’ I agreed, with the proper amount of su- 
periority. 

““T wish you had it to do, then,’ exclaimed the Bun, boy- 
ishly, driven beyond the limits of his patience. ‘I daresay I 
might manage the ruck, but when it comes to dealing with 
such an astute, daring old cadger as the Pir, I tell you I feel 
pretty childish.’ 

““Go up and talk to the Rajah about it,’ I suggested. 

“The Bun laughed scornfully. 

“ “Rajah be hanged!’ he scoffed. “The Pir is head and shoul- 
ders the biggest man in this district. He holds the Rajah and 
the headmen in the hollow of his hand, especially as their de- 
sires jump with his admonitions.’ 

“*By the by,’ I said, ‘I forgot to mention a little incident 
which occurred on the way up. It has just struck me it may 
have some bearing on the present position. When we were 
crossing one of the lower passes we were overtaken by a gaunt 
hillman going all he knew in the teeth of the deadly cold wind 
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without a rag upon him but his dhoti (waistcloth). I told my 
fellows to stop him if they could. They got round him, and 
asked him who he was and where he was going. He looked 
at me over their heads, and he had the burning eye of a fanatic. 
“The vultures are gathering,” he said, fiercely; “I go to the 
feast.”” With that he swung round on his heels and started 
up the pass——’ 

“The words were scarcely out of my mouth when the Bun 
cut in, evidently much excited: 

“Why the dickens did you not tell me that before?’ he ex- 
claimed; ‘we’re in for it.’ 

“What do you mean?’ ; 

“Oh, hang it all! I can’t wait to enter into details now,’ he 
replied, with some heat, ‘but you may take it they are up to 
some extra deviltry. I’ve laid myself out to understand these 
Childazais. I can talk their lingo more or less,and my spies have - 
been telling me of the expected arrival of Nunga—that’s your 
friend. But I did not know he was here.’ 

“Who or what is he, anyway?” 

“The Bun pondered the situation with the air of a war-worn 
veteran, and then I saw that he had altered since we parted 
down country. At last he spoke, grimly enough: 

“*Just what he said. It means, among other things, that 
the discontent has come to a head. Probably the Pir has got 
wind of a fat caravan on the road, and that has hastened mat- 
ters. I tell you, Lake, these hills will never be clean or quiet 
until the Pir has a bullet through him, or is lying by the heels 
inside the jail at Lahore. There’s going to be trouble, and 
you'll be in for it. Though I don’t believe these Childazais will 
budge until the drum beats. After that, daylight will find 
them on the lower hills.’ 

“¢They’ll force the pass?’ 

“They'll try,’ said the Bun, rubbing his head reflectively. 
‘What do you think should be done?’ 

“T didn’t see that I had any call to play Providence to the 
Bun, so I replied that we should keep the pass—he could be 
Horatius, and I would be the other two. 

“The Bun grinned with an effort. 

“*The Horatii hadn’t to face matchlocks, which alters the 
case a bit,’ he rejoined, and filled up a big pipe with dry In- 
dian tobacco, which he smoked for a while in silence. 

“ “Look here, Lake,’ he said, when he had apparently made 
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up his mind to some course of action; ‘as you are here, I'll 
leave you in command of the fort, and I'll go out and make a 
reconnaissance with Durda Khan.’ 

“For some time I followed the Bun as he moved about the 
fort, giving orders, and making necessary arrangements. The 
latter included the preparation of some torches and fire balls of 
resinous wood. 

“*You see,’ he explained, ‘we’ll need some light to shoot by 
if they try to rush the pass. My word, we'll have them on 
the hop!’ . 

“After midnight he started with Durda Khan, who had the 
reputation of being an Ar cragsman; and he certainly looked 
when got up for the expedition, as desperate a cut-throat as 
you would care to trust your life to on a lonely road. 

“The long hours dragged by. The night was thick and 
stormy, and, on thinking over otr situation in solitude, I de- 
cided that the look out was not particularly hopeful. 

“Kalt was by no means a silent spot. The wind whistled 
and shrieked down the valleys, and the thunder of the water 
seemed to grow louder and more threatening as the night deep- _ 
ened, while every now and then a distant rattling roar told of 
some landslip or fall of stones in the nullahs around. 

“Suddenly, as I listened, in the lull of the storm a new sound 
arose. Two or three dull booming notes floated down the 
gorge, followed by a long reverberating roll of drums. This 
was repeated three times, and the deep-mouthed din seemed to 
leap and clash across the chasms. It was the most inspirit- 
ing and warlike call to arms I have ever heard. 

“I had no need to be told what it was. The war-drum of 
the Childazais had spoken, and the revolt was fairly afoot. But 
where was the Bun? I began to be seriously uneasy about 
him. It is acknowledged that a little bloodshed heartens the 
beginning of a raid, and a decisive step, like the cold-blooded 
murder of an English officer, leaves small room for repentance, 
as the tribes well know, and is useful besides in deciding - 
waverers. 

“From the ramparts nothing was visible in the darkness. The 
wind had lulled, only a chill breeze moaned like a sick child 
about the walls. Presently it carried to me a sinister intima- 
tion. From far away came the clear ring of steel, and a soft 
minor clatter as of wooden-hafted spears, and then a continu- 
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ous hum. This ceased, and for a long time nothing but the 
voices of water, wind and rock could be distinguished. 

“An hour and a half passed; still we waited and listened, till 
I heard the sharp, distinct fall of a single stone from the crest 
of cliff to the north. Instantly I gave the order to light up. 

“In a moment a flare of torches shone out over the terrace 
and pathway above the fort, making all as clear as moonlight. 

“Not a living soul was to be seen, for all the hum of life 
which seemed to pervade the air. Then, from the dimmer 
shadows of the track, a muffled hillman crossed the path where 
it widened to meet the terrace, as a weasel crosses a road. 

“T watched him till he disappeared, when a voice behind me 
said gently: ‘The Pir.’ 

“I turned quickly. It was the Bun, wet and bedraggled, 
but still the Bun, safe and sound. , 

“My son, I did not expect you,’ I said, greatly relieved. 
‘Now that you have come, may I ask what you propose 
doing?’ 

“Sending them home,’ he answered quietly, as if that per- 
formance was the simplest thing in the world. ‘Lake,’ he 
added, ‘if anything should happen, you know, hold on; don’t 
let ’em pass! I’ve sent a message to Gilgit.’ 

“‘*What’s going to happen?’ _ 

“The Lord knows. It’s touch and go,’ he replied, and 
left me. : 

“Meantime the Childazais had issued in crowding ranks 
from the narrow track, some dropping from the surrounding 
crags, till they filled the little terrace from end to end. ‘Fhen 
they came to a dead stop, and contemplated the rusty muzzles 
of two old seven-pounders of obsolete mechanism and uncer- 
tain efficacy which faced them from the fort. On the other 
_ side was the clear drop of something like five hundred feet into 
the blackness, where the Somara foamed, full-fed with melted 
snows, between her close-set precipices. 

“ ‘Forward, men of the Childazais,’ called out a command- 
ing voice. 

“The crowd sidled forward with the movement of a flock of 
sheep. From the fort no one spoke, but one of the gunners lit 
an additional torch, and stuck it through an embrasure into an 
iron ring outside. The strong blaze threw the rocking sea of 
fierce, upturned faces into sharp relief, while behind the 
scarred, bectling heights shone wet and glistening. 
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“Again the order was given to advance, but a muttering 
from the front answered that the path was shut. 

“A tall figure in a flowing choga raised itself on an outcrop- 
ping ledge of rock. 

“My brothers, fear not! Go forward!’ 

“Of course, it was the Pir, who, confident that we would fot 
be the first to draw blood, showed himself without concern. 

“Forward, men of the Childazais; has not the drum 
beaten?’ re 

“The crowd gathered itself for a rush, when a single word 
like a pistol-shot rang across the pass: . 

“cc ‘Stop ! 

“TI recognized the Bun’s familiar tones, but could not locate 
them for some seconds. 

“ “Took, men of Childazai!’ he went on; ‘the drum has indeed 
been beaten, but it was for the victory of the Sircar.’ 

“At this astounding statement every eye was turned upon 
him. He stood on the swaying bridge of twigs, the torch held 
by Durda Khan at his back, making a patch of light about 
him. The tearing wind of the gully had carried away his cap, 
and his tow-colored head was very much in evidence. 

“*He lies, my brothers! Has not the drum spoken from 
the tower of Childazai? The Powers of the Air are with us,’ 
shouted the Pir, in return. 

'Nay, Childazais, believe not such foolish speech. The 
Powers of the Air. have given the drum to the Great Queen, 
that she may reign over you in peace forever. Behold!’ 

“He stooped, and raised a bulky object in his arms. The 
light shone full upon it, and I perceived it was a large drum, 
around which ran a flash of red sparkles as it was raised. 

“A groan of mingled dismay and baffled purpose rose from 
the tribesmen. It was clear they recognized their fetish. The 
whole throng swayed, growling, then paused. In the mo- 
mentary hush I heard a snapping of breech actions. 

“The Bun raised the drum higher against his breast. 

“ Shoot!’ he said calmly. 

“The high-hammered guns were held on the cock, but none 
fired. 

“The Bun took advantage of the hesitation. 

“‘Vour Pir has deceived you,’ he cried. ‘ “Behold!” said he, 
“the drum beats that the people of the mountains may go down 
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to harry the lowlands.” And he knew not that the drum beat 
on the towers of Kalt for us!’ 

“The Pir’s face was a sight to watch. To say that it had 
been beaten by his own orders at Childazai would have been to 
give himself away; the only course left open to him was to 
throw suspicion on the genuineness of the article. This he 
proceeded to do; but the Bun merely bade the tribe send to see 
if their drum were still in its old place. 

“There was a long pause. The frail bridge swayed in the 
breeze, and I did not envy the Bun his position. 

“Tf any man shoots,’ he added significantly, ‘I will fall inte 
the river with your drum, and then the Childazais must be for- 
ever accursed, Is it notso? Eternal light and storm will rav- 
age the mountains, and ye will die in the dark. The spirit of 
the drum will torment you, and wipe out the great tribe of the 
Childazai as a man wipes away a crawling fly on a wet day.’ 

“Then it was that I put the wrong end of my cigar into my 
mouth. I had not given the Bun credit for so much imagina- 
tion. 

“The Pir saw things were going Spink him, and he made 
a bold stroke. Besides, in his case familiarity with the drum 
had bred contempt, no doubt. 

“ ‘Shoot!’ he yelled; ‘I will charm away the curses, and the 
Powers of the Air will give their people of the Childazais an- 
other drum.’. 

“But the tribesmen are a conservative race, and this proposal 
was not received with favor. The older men gathered into a 
group and consulted. 

“What would you have us to do, sahib?’ asked an old head- 
man at last; for, of course, the Rajah did not care to appear too 
prominently in so risky an affair. 

“ ‘Give up the Pir and the Rajah,’ replied the Bun; ‘and after 
that I will carry your drum into the fort in safety. Then the 
tribe will bring me their arms, and leave them in my care unti! 
the Government gives orders. If these things be faithfully 
done, then will I in three days return to you your drum un- 
harmed. Choose now, oh Childazais! 

“I was pleased with the Bun. He was developing qualities. 

“After a good deal of parleying this was arranged, and be- 
fore the sun rose over the mountains the Bun’s demands were 
complied with to his entire satisfaction. The Rajah and the 
Pir were safely immured in the fort, and an assorted pile of 
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weapons—matchlocks, Express rifles, Frenchand Russian made 
guns, jezails, turwars, and so on—encumbered the ground 
noor of the tower by the eastern gate. 

“Rather a job lot,’ commented the Bun, as he looked them 
over. ‘Yetsomeof these chaps are very pretty shots; the 
thought of it made me feel queerish out on that bridge.’ 

“Meanwhile I examined the drum. As far as appearances 
went it was a fraud—a ramshackle, weatherbeaten traud—and 
{ remarked that the issues of life and death occasionally hang . 
on shaky pegs. 

* ‘How the mischief did you secure the thing?’ 1 asked. 

**Durda Khan,’ he answered shortly. 

“After this he ate an indecently hearty realest during 
which he made only one remark, to the effect that it was a jolly 
good plan to have a hostage or two, and that he rather thought 
things would now straighten themselves out a bit in the hills. 
Which they did. That’s the story.” 

The Major dropped back into his chair, and_ silence 
fell upon us. 

Presently Plaistow said: 

“Of course, that young man got promotion?” 

“Well,” returned the Major, with some hesitation, “I am in- 
clined to think that he did.” 

“You should have made it your business to see to it,” ex- 
claimed Plaistow. ‘‘A lot can be done through the papers.” 

The Major laughed oddly. : 

“A lot was done through the papers. They got hold of some 
version of the affair, and the ‘howling faction at home were 
rather down on the Bun in consequence.” 

“And the Pir?” asked Plaistow. 

“Spent twelve months in Lahore Jail, and then some one at 
home worked a petition for his release.” 

Plaistow moved uneasily in his chair. It seemed he had be- 
gun to regard release petitions in a new light. 

“As I said, certain people were down on the Bun, and said 
he had acted in a reprehensible and high-handed manner, and 
in the teeth of the racial and religious prejudices of the 
people.” 

“He did extremely right!” ejaculated Plaistow. “The lad was 
a hero.” 

The Major smiled. 

“They championed the Pir to some purpose. England’s 
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enemies can always find an English champion. The Pir was 
let out, and at once he struck a bee-line for the hills. No 
doubt he felt he had a duty to fulfil. The Howlers said that 
forgiveness had melted his heart, and foretold that he would 
make a typical ruler of a savage tribe. They were quite right, 
as it happened. He was peculiarly typical.” 

I fancied that Plaistow’s cheek looked very white in the 
moonlight. He was staring up at the dim bulk of the Tukt-i- 
- Sulieman with its temple-crown. 

Perhaps the devil prompted me to speak. 

“How so?” said I. 

“He arrived in the hills late in October,” continued the 
Major. “Early one November morning a search party found 
the Bun stiff and stark, beached on a pebbly bank of the So- 
mara a couple of miles below Kalt. There were four bullets 
in his body, each with a garnet core. They concluded, rather 
hastily, I fear, that this was the Pir’s handiwork. At any rate, 
the Government tried to bring the crime home to him, but 
failed to do so.” — 

“And is that the end?” I asked again. 

“Not quite. Subsequently Durda Khan asked for a month’s 
leave to attend to certain urgent private affairs. During his 
absence the Pir went out for a stroll one day, and has never 
come back yet.” 

The snow far away and the water at hand glimmered under 
the waning moon. After a short interval Plaistow went off to 
his tent without a word. 

Then the Major stretched himself, said good-night, and 
left us. 

Vennering and I remained smoking a little while longer. 
As we separated, Vennering spoke in a carefully lowered tone: 

“Shouldn’t wonder if the name of the M. P. who headed that 
petition business for the Pir wasn’t Plaistow,” he said. 
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OU know it’s a great catch,” said 
Sir James May to his wife, “hav- 
7% ing young Norman Scott down here for 
si this Christmas. He’s the most rising 
ef] man in his line—no, dearest, I don’t 
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# climbers only talk of Alps he can talk of 
Himalayas. He’ll make our county gentlemen sit up this 
Christmas.” 

“lady May smiled again. She knew and loved her hus- 
band’s ways and weaknesses. He was a Manchester man by 
birth and bringing up, although now settled down on a beauti- 
ful estate in the finest part of the Lancashire lake country. He 
loved to think of himself as above all things a business man, 
and to ascribe every action of his own to some motive of per- 
sonal policy. He sat in the House of Commons for a Lanca- 
shire division, but he never subscribed to any local charity—at 
least, he never put his name to any subscription. Meanwhile 
he kept a busy almoner, to take care that his money was lib- 
erally and properly applied for the benefit of Lancashire char- 
itable associations. ' 

Lady May knew all about this, of course, and quite under- 
stood that he had in his heart, as she had in hers, some motive 
for inviting Norman Scott, the Himalayan traveler, to their 
Christmas, quite different from that of any personal and local 
renown or “boom” as the modern phrase would put it. Sir 
James May was a tall, stately, and handsome man, with deli- 
cate, finely-wrought, somewhat restless and puckered features, 
conveying the idea of a man who was always thinking what he 
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ought to be doing next for some cause or somebody. Lady 
May was tall also, but was fair, while her husband’s dark locks 
were already showing signs of greyness. They had no chil- 
dren, and were devoted to each other. Sir James had ab- 
sorbed that place in his wife’s affections which the children 
might have taken if they had ever been born to her. 

“All the same,” said Sir James, “I wish Norman Scott would 
come down from his mountain-tops once for all and try to do 
something in real life. He has talents enough to make a brill- 
iant career for himself, and a spirit like his is made for some- 
thing better than clinging always to the lonely heights.” 

“Or,” said Lady May, significantly, “grovelling always in 
the lowly valleys.” 

Sir James looked up for a moment with flashing eyes. 

“Yes, I know what you mean,” he said, quietly. 

“Of course you do,” she assented. 

“Ts he coming?” he asked, rather sternly for him. 

“He? You don’t mean Norman Scott?” 

“No, no; he will be here in half an hour. I have-sent a car- 
riage to the station for him already No; I mean the man who 
is marked out to be the husband of this unhappy girl.” 

“He’s not coming,” said Lady May. “He wrote to her a 
few lines to say that he was too much engaged with business 
in Brisbane—companies, I believe, or races. Do they have 
races in Christmas-time at Brisbane?” 

“I suppose so,” replied Sir James, vaguely. “I don’t know 
much about what they may or may not do in Brisbane.” 

“He might have written to us, I think,” said Lady May. 

“What does it matter?” Sir James asked, and added: “The 
less he writes to me the more I shall like him.” 

“You won’t like him very much in any case,” said Lady 
May, with a smile. 

Now, it might seem to many readers that this was a some- 
what ungracious pair, laying out a Christmas festivity for in- 
vited guests, some of whom, at least, would be anything but 
welcome. Nothing, however, could be further from the minds 
of Sir James and Lady May. They were, on the contrary, 
giving up their wholesoulstothe preparation of a delightful old- 
fashioned Christmas festival, which was to rejoice the hearts 
of the guests invited from far-off places, of the neighbors, of 
the tenantry, the laborers and the household servants. There 
was a beautiful little lake on their estate, on which they meant 
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to have a brilliant skating tournament. Norman Scott, fresh 
from the icy slopes of the Himalayas, was bound, they as- 
sumed to be a champion skater, and there were several Cana- 
dian guests—men and women—invited. Among these was 
Miss Irene Charlwood, daughter of an Englishman who had 
made money in Canada and in the American states, and had 
brought up his daughter for many years in Canada, leaving 
her, on his death-bed, the injunction to marry Jonas Dyer, an 
elderly speculator, who was now in Australia, to whom Irene’s 
father had put himself, at various times, under considerable 
money obligations. Nothing comes so naturally to the minds 
of many men as to transfer the payment of their obligations to 
others. In this spirit Mr. Charlwood closed his life of money- 
grubbing, of gains, and of failures. ; 

“Does she really mean to stick to this hideous engagement?” 
asked Sir James of his wife. 

“She does indeed, I am afraid,’ Lady May answered. “I 
have talked to her again and again, and to no purpose. She 
says that the request of a dying father is an obligation that 
cannot be put aside.” 

“Irene has not read Dr. Johnson,” said Sir James, with a 
smile. “Johnson says: ‘Ifa girl followed a trade, would it be 
said that she was bound in conscience to give or refuse credit 
at her father’s choice? ‘And is not marriage a thing in which 
she is more interested, and has, therefore, more right of 
choice? But I am afraid girls don’t read Dr. Johnson much 
now.” 
“No,” replied Lady May, “and I am afraid they wouldn’t 
much mind even if they did.” 

“The question is,” said Sir James, “how are we to save this 
sweet and charming girl from a life of misery? I can’t tell her 
all I know, or half I know, about this money-grubbing, soul- 
less scoundrel, to whom her father has handed her on as a 
better man would not hand on a dog or a horse.” 

“No; I am afraid that would not be of much use,” Lady May 
agreed. “She would think you were prejudiced against him, 
and that you went in for a code of morals not recognized by the 
world in general. We must think of something else.” 

Suddenly the rattle of wheels and the ringing of bells were 
heard, and Sir James and Lady May rose from their seats and 
the servant announced: 

“Mr. Norman Scott.” 
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Mr. Norman Scott was a tall, athletic young man, with fair 
hair, a short thick moustache, and a face naturally bronzed by 
much exposure to many skies. A rapid flow of conversation 
set in between him and the Mays, with many inquiries on be- 
half of the host and the hostess as to what he meant to do 
next, and whether he was not tired at last of mountain climb- 
ing, and when he proposed to settle down in England and turn 
to some real work. 

“T wish we had somebody to keep you here,” Lady May 
said, with a speaking glance at the young man. 

“T think you two could keep me here about as long as you 
liked,” he answered, cheerily. ‘But you would get tired of 
me very soon, and you would begin to ask in your secret hearts 
whether it was not about time that Norman Scott should go 
back to his mountains again.” 

Other guests began to arrivé, and there were many introduc- 
tions, and every one of the newcomers was delighted to meet 
so well known a person as Norman Scott. Not often was so 
remarkable a figure to be met with in an outlying part of Lan- 
cashire. The newspapers had his name almost every other day 
in reference to something he had done or was planning to do. 
The company was interesting, with a good deal of the scien- 
tific about it. There were several professors from Lancashire 
collegiate institutions, with their wives and daughters; there 
were two local members of Parliament, distinguished men in 
their way; and a popular author, who had been giving a course 
of lectures all over the country, and had now worked his way 
as far as the house of the Mays. Looking round the rapidly 
filling room, Norman Scott thought, with the feelings of a 
young man whose heart and vivacity had not been wholly 
frozen by the glaciers, that he saw near him the materials for a 
good time, and that there certainly were a good many pretty 
girls among the company. 

Meanwhile, Irene Charlwood, who was staying as a guest 
in Lady May’s house for the Christmas, and, indeed, was a 
very familiar guest in that house, entered the room. Among 
the many things on which the May couple were agreed—and 
their points of difference were very few—was affection for Miss 
Charlwood, and a deep regret for the curious bond of assumed 
obligation which seemed destined to tie up her life with that of 
a man absolutely unfitted to be her husband. Irene was a tall, 
dark-haired girl, with a slender, graceful figure, and a face in 
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which an ordinary observer would read nothing but delicate- 
ness, shyness, and melancholy. A painter, however, or a nov- 
elist, might have seen, by the occasional sparkle of her eyes, 
some indication of a nature made for enjoyment of life’s bright- 
ness, and might even have discerned the glimpses of a gift of 
humor, now apparently destined to repression. 

“Now, Mr. Norman Scott,” said Lady May, “I shall expect 
you to be very attentive to Miss Charlwood, and, indeed, to 
devote yourself to her while you two do us the favor of remain- 
ing within what I suppose graceful speakers would call ‘our 
lowly dwelling.’ You are to take Miss Charlwood on to the 
lake to-night. She had plenty of practice in skating while 
she was in Canada, and, of course, we all assume here that you 
have skated up and down the whole of the Himalayas!” 

“Now let me thrust in one little caution—or encourage- 
ment,” Sir James May intervened: “you are not expected to 
make love to Miss Charlwood. She is already engaged to be 
married, and only that he has been compelled to remain in 
Australia we might have had the pleasure of seeing her in- 
tended husband here to-night.” 

“Let me introduce you to Miss Charlwood in the mean- 
while,” said Lady May, “as you are to take her in to dinner. 
Will you come across the room and be presented?” 

“With the greatest pleasure,” said Norman Scott, eagerly. 

Never had Norman Scott enjoyed a dinner party so much as 
he did that night. He found his companion perfectly delight- 
ful. There was a frankness and freshness about her manner 
to him which he set down to the fact of her engagement, and 
the consciousness it gave her that she might talk freely with- 
out any chance of misconstruction. It did not occur to him 
to think that some, at least, of her witching manner was due 
to her admiration for him as a daring traveler and explorer, 
who had risked his life again and again for nothing. 

There was a ball that night, at which every one danced, in- 
cluding the servants, after the good old custom of Mr. Pick- 
wick’s days. It would be needless to say that Norman Scott 
danced many times with Miss Charlwood, but it might be as 
well to say that he did not abuse the privilege given to him by 
Lady May by making himself her constant attendant. He did 
not want people to say: “Look at Miss Charlwood! Though 
every one knows she’s engaged to be married, see how she lets 
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Norman Scott make love to her, just because he is a celebrity 
and has climbed up mountains.” 

“As if we didn’t climb mountains!” grumbled a neglected 

local young man, who had once boldly ventured on the ascent 
of Snowdon. 
' The ball came to an end at last, and those of the company 
who were not staying in the house began to disperse almost all 
at once on their homeward ways. Some went on horseback, 
some in drags, some in ordinary carriages; a very few men 
who lived near tramped along the roads. -It was a picturesque 
sight in the moonlight, this breaking up of the Christmas Eve 
party. Lady May reminded her departing guests of the skat- 
ing match on the following evening. “We are sure to have a 
beautiful moon,” she said, “and it will be delightful for those 
who, like myself, can only look on; and as for those who really 
can skate, it will be their lookout to show their best man or 
best woman.” 

Sir James and Norman Scott were sitting together in the 
smoking-room late that night. Sir James, although a very do- 
mestic man, was fond of sitting up late occasionally and smok- 
ing, and Norman Scott, even when he was not upon a moun- 
taineering expedition, never cared when he went to bed. 

“Look here, Scott,” Sir James said, suddenly, “I’ often 
wonder why you don’t settle down in life.” 

“My dear Sir James, what’s the matter with me? I am 
settled very well up in life, I think.” 

“T don’t mean that. I don’t much care about your moun- 
tains. I want you to make a name in science, or in the liter- 
ature that illustrates science, about which we want a great deal 
even still, I can assure you. I want you to be a famous man 
in England, and a happy man, too.” 

“Does delivering lectures and writing essays make a man 
happy?” asked Norman Scott. 

“No; I never said it did. I am a very happy man, and I 
don’t write essays, and I don’t deliver lectures, except on rare 
occasions in the House of Commons. But I have one posses- 
sion which you have not. I have a wife who suits me, and 
whom I suit. You don’t seem to be even thinking of trying 
after such an endowment.” 

“My dear Sir James, what woman in her senses would think 
of marrying me and knocking about the world on my absurd 

_adventures?” 
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“Yes; but I don’t want you or her to go knocking about the 
world. I want you both to stay at home, and I want her to 
-help you to be happy and to be famous. You surely have 
plenty of money to keep a wife?” 

“Oh, well, I’m not a rich man in that sense at all.” 

“Of course not, in the sense of Astor or of Cecil Rhodes, but 
you have a good deal of money.” 

“But you don’t suppose I want to marry a woman who 
would marry me merely for my money?” . 

“No; I could not believe anything of the kind of you,” said 
Sir James, “but I can well believe that there is many a charm- 
ing girl who would marry you for your own sake, if you had to 
work for a living at your desk all day long.” 

Norman Scott jumped up. “‘Piff-paff,” he said, “don’t let us 
talk nonsense.” 


Some days passed away—delightful days for Norman Scott. 
They were a delight to him, although he knew they must so 
‘soon come toan end. They were, indeed, a kind of fearful joy 
to Irene herself. Sometimes her face lost all its sad expres- 
sion. Sometimes its look of melancholy came back upon it. 
Now and then she gave half-frightened glances at the doorway — 
of the room she happened to be sitting in, as if she expected 
some grim, unwelcome guest to make his sudden appearance. 
In the course of one especially pleasant walk by the lake with 
Norman, when they amused themselves by starting bright 
bubbles of talk and blowing them from one to the other, she 
suddenly said: 

“Look here, Mr. Scott, I am still very angry with you be- 
cause you let me win that skating match so audaciously. 
Everybody must have seen it. You simply stopped in time 
and let me go on.” , 

“Nonsense!” he said. “Don’t you believe anything of the 
kind. Whatever you set your heart on you can win.” 

“You,” she replied, “don’t seem to set your heart on any- 
thing, any more than you did on the winning of the skating 
match.” 

“You don’t know anything about me,” he abruptly said. 
“For aught you know I may have a heart burning with 
ambition.” 

“You have an odd way of showing it.” 

“T don’t know that I ever proved myself to be quite an inani- 
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mate moving statue.” He was thinking only of one thing, she 
only of another. 

“Still,” she said, “you know that your friends and mine—the 
Mays—are troubled about you.” 

“Happy the man, or unhappy the man, whose best friends 
are troubled about him! I count the Mays among my very 
best friends, but why are they. troubled about me?” . 

“Oh! you know very well,” she replied almost vehemently. 
“You know how strongly they feel that you ought to make 
some better use of your life and your talents than climbing 
mountains.” 

“What would they have me do?” he asked. “I am a lonely 
sort of person, and have no ambition to figure in London 
society.” 

“Stuff!” she answered, sharply, and her bright eyes flashed 
with a light that almost illumined her pallid cheeks. x 

Norman Scott was delighted; nothing charmed him more 
than his triumph when, by some odd saying or humorous 
paradox of his, he could make her pale face grow lively with a 
smile. 

Irene went on: “What do you think the Mays care about 
London society? They have big estates and plenty of money, 
and they might go anywhere they liked. I don’t suppose 
either of them would care if you never went into London so- 
ciety. But what they do wish for is that you should make a 
name worthy of your talents. I am sure I don’t know whether 
you have those talents or not. I have not had much to do 
with men who had any talent but the gift of money-making or 
money-losing, but I do believe that you are a very different 
kind of man, and that is the reason why I’’—she laid a peculiar 
emphasis on the J, and then suddenly seemed to draw back— 
“T mean, why every friend of yours would wish you to do 
something that might bring you a name. Why can’t you even 
tell us in a book what you have found in the society of your 
loves, the mountains?” 

“Love is of the valleys, as Tennyson said, and not of the 
mountains.” 

“Well, why not come down to the valleys?” she asked, sau- 
cily, and then came to a full stop, sorry she spoke, and only con- 
soling herself by the suddenly-caught-up thought that, after 
all, a girl known to be engaged may say anything she likes to 
a young man without fear of misrepresentation. 
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“What should I want in the valleys? I am like the hero of 
the German story, who knew that there was no heart in all the 
land that loved him.” 

“Oh, come,” she said, “there are other things worth having, 
and worth striving for, as well as love. You have friends who 
will cling to you and cleave to you.” 

“Are you one of those friends?” he asked on a sudden 
impulse. 

“Yes, indeed I am,” she answered, impetuously, with her 
eyes sparkling again. “I have known you but so short a time, 
and yet I feel and I know that I am your true friend.” 

“Yes, you are free to say that,” he said, with a tone almost 
harsh in his voice. 

“Why should I not say it? Why should I not be free to 
say it?” 

“Because you are going to be the wife of another man,” he 
answered, bluntly. 

“Let us go back to the house,” she said, coldly. “Our 
friends will be expecting us. We have talked a great deal, and 
somewhat too freely, I am afraid; at least, I am sure J have. 
Will you forget anything I may have said, and only remember 
that I spoke out of good intentions and of friendship to you?” 

“T wish I could forget all that concerns you,” he said, “or 
carry away with me some reason why I might remember it 
forever.” 

Norman Scott sat up late that night. He though long over 
the state of things, and the more he thought the more firmly 
did he convince himself that he was in love with Irene Charl- 
wood, and the more passionately did he hope that under possi- 
ble conditions she might come to feel some love for him. But 
were there any conditions possible? Yes, he thought there 
was one, at least. The man who was base enough to accept a 
girl as a sort of slave because her father owed him money 
would be surely found base enough, more base even than Shy- 
lock himself, to take his money and let the captive go. Nor- 
man made up his mind. It was an essential part of his train- 
ing and of his calling to have to make up his mind under the 
most momentous and thrilling conditions. He resolved that 
he would not tell Sir James and Lady May anything of his 
purpose. They would only try to dissuade him. They would 
insist that nothing would induce Irene to repudiate her father’s 
promise, or else, perhaps, they would offer to share the cost 
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with him. He would not wait to put himself in the way of 
either alternative, and so he rushed up to town the next day, 
and for many days after had long talks with his solicitors. His 
solicitors, no doubt, regarded him as something of a madman, 
and set his follies all down to what comes of climbing moun- 
tains. But when he assured them that no argtiment could pos- 
sibly shake him, they then gave way to his purpose, and con- 
sented to help him in the best way they could. There was no 
serious trouble to them in finding out the liabilities of Irene’s 
father to the man who was expected to be Irene’s husband— 
the figure was a very considerable one indeed. Norman 
Scott inherited from his father a very handsome annual income, 
and he found that the paying off of poor Irene’s ransom would 
leave him but an extremely modest annuity, on which, how- 
ever, a young man and his wife might live until the young man 
found work to do which might add to their home comfort. 
“She won’t care,” he exclaimed to himself, triumphantly, “and 
I'll work—yes, I’ll work. I'll write books and write articles 
and give lectures, and I’ll make her happy. Yes, I know I can 
do it, and she will make life worth living for me.” Of course, 
he did not tell his solicitors his motive for paying off the debt; 
that was his own secret, not to be told to his nearest friend, 
whether it succeeded or failed. If it succeeded he would set- 
tle down to a life of steady work, and, as he fully believed, of 
complete happiness. And if it failed—why, still, as Byron 
says, “Where rose the mountains there to him were friends.” 
If you want to make statements too full and too delicate for 
the inter-ocean telegraph, it takes some time to communicate 
with Australia. Norman Scott, therefore, made up his mind 
with all the energy of his character, and, again, with the way of 
a man whose training had taught him to rest everything on ir- 
revocable decisions, not to think of the whole business again 
until the reply came, and meanwhile to extract as much enjoy- 
ment out of life as he possibly could. Now, we need hardly 
say that extracting enjoyment out of life meant extracting en- 
joyment out of the society of Irene Charlwood. Therefore he 
proposed himself as a guest to Lady May, with whom Irene 
was still staying, and his proposal was accepted with a delight 
which Lady May conveyed to her husband in a series of 
glances and gestures and hopeful pressures of the hand. So 
Norman rushed down from London and had, for the time, 
Irene very much to himself. He came again and again, and 
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whenever he went back to town he made himself a nuisance to 
his solicitors by bursting in upon them and wanting to know 
whether they had not got, and why they had not got, replies 
from Australia. He seemed, indeed, to think that the waves 
. of the Pacific and the speed of the Australian steamers were, 
somehow, under the control of his lawyer friends in the city. 


At last a letter came for Norman. It was from Brisbane, 
Australia. It seemed to Norman, apart from any other con- 
sideration, that it was well worth receiving and keeping as an 
amusing specimen of vulgarity, self-possession and self-con- 
ceit. Thus it ran: 


“Dear Sir: I have your favor, with the enclosed order on 
the Brisbane bankers in case I accept your terms. You seem 
to be a good sort of chap, and I am glad to close with you, the 
more especially as I am a little down on my luck just now, and 
I daresay if I ever really want to marry I shall be able to find 
some girl here who would suit me very well. I begin to think 
that Miss Charlwood is a little too well read and too stuck-up 
for me. I daresay you are in love with her, and I hope you 
will be happy with her, now that I have grown a little wiser 
and have got back my money. I am always glad to do another 
chap a good turn so long as it doesn’t injure myself. I don’t 
hold with injuring one’s self to benefit anybody. Wishing you 
lots of luck, and to her too, I remain, faithfully yours, 

“Jonas DYER.” 


Norman clasped this precious document to his heart, and 
hurried off to Lancashire. He was not long in finding the 
chance of talking alone with Irene. 

“Did you ever hear,” he asked, “of a girl who was sold- by 
her father into marriage slavery?” , 

“Why do you put such a question to me?” she asked, and 
the habitual pallor of her cheeks was changed into a deepening 
red. “How do you know? Who told you of my unhappy, of 
my wretched, story?” 

“Have you indeed been wretched?” he asked, looking ten- 
derly into her face. 

“Yes, so wretched that I had many thoughts, even on that 
Christmas Day, of ending my misery in that lake.” 

“Has your misery increased lately”—and she surely could 
not have mistaken the meaning of his tone—‘since I came 
here?” he asked, risking all. 
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“Tf you will have it—yes, since you came here.” 

“Did you ever,” he went on with his questions, “hear of a 
girl who was redeemed from her bondage by one who passion- 
ately loved her?” ‘ 

“Oh! how I envy such a girl!” she exclaimed, sadly. 

“Look at that,” he said, and he put Jonas Dyer’s letter open 
into her hand. 

She read the letter, with amazement and with contempt, and 
yet with a delight which she could not conceal. 

“You have made yourself poor for me,” she said. 

“Not so poor,” exclaimed Norman Scott, “but that I can 
offer you some sort of a home, if you will share it with me.”, 

She put her hand in his, and Sir James and Lady May, who 
had just come upon the horizon, saw the action, and they knew 
what it signified, although as yet they could not even guess as 
to the means by which Irene’s determination had been so sud- 
denly conquered. . 

But, however it might have been conquered, they were de- 
lighted all the same. 

The rest of the Christmas story needs no formal telling—it 
tells itself. 
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THE HOUSE OF THE LIGHTED WINDOWS* 


By Anna DILL GAMBLE 


me HIS voyage, on which I was about to em- 
: bark, is memorable to me not only for the 
confidence the government showed in thus 
f employing me, but also for a melancholy 
§ circumstance connected with it which 
caused me many hours of fruitless regret— 
; : I may say, almost of remorse. The nego- 
tiations, as well as the voyage itself, were abortive; and I speak 
of the matter at length only because it involved me in some- 
thing of an adventure, and also because my conscience is not at 
ease to this day for the thoughtlessness into which I was led. 

Indeed, it was nothing less than the importance of my mis- 
sion that induced me again to risk the miseries of sea-sickness; 
for I had nothing else to look forward to than to be laid by the 
heels throughout the voyage. I embarked from Philadelphia 
and my friend, Dr. Franklin, came down to the wharves to 
see me off. 

“Sir,” said he, “Sir, there is nothing like buckling one’s self 
in well about the body for mal de mer.” 

And then he shook hands with me and wished me God’s 
speed. Since he is no longer here to take offence, I will say 
that, in my opinion, he came down to pump me about my pa- 
pers. And, indeed, a sly fellow was Benjamin, but a slyer is 
Miles Ogilvie. As he hath made no mention of me in his 
Autobiography, I take it that he was not well pleased with my 
reticence. 

The schooner was no sooner under way than I had reason to 
retire to my state-room, for we labored from the very first with 
a heavy sea. Whether the vessel was in good condition when 
we set out I am unable to say; I have ever held nautical mat- 
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ters to be out of the course of nature and hard to be under- 
stood by normal beings like myself; a seaman is neither fish, 
flesh nor good red herring, but an amphibious creature whose 
element is neither one thing nor another. 

However, when not too unwell to appear with my compan- 
ions, I found them not unpleasant company. The captain 
was a cautious old fellow with little to say and with a rather dis- 
concerting way of shutting up one eye and making long and si- 
lent observations of whoever happened to attract his attention 
by addressing him. The mate informed me that this habit was 
contracted from his gazing many hours at a time through a 
greenish brass spyglass which was his constant companion. 

As for the mate, I must say that I took quite a fancy to him. 
He was an extremely agreeable young Irishman, though 
* saucy and sadly given to flattery, but with an unusual amount 
of quickness and discernment; for he said to me one evening, 
as we beguiled the time with cards: 

“Is itin the intherest of the government that ye’re making 
this voyage?” 

“That it is, Mr. Kilgore,” said I. “And it’s very important 
that we don’t go to pieces in the meantime,” for the ship was 
dancing to a lively tune. 

“Gad, and that’s just what I was going to say,” he answered, 
with a laugh, “I have no great objections to getting into port 
with a whole skin mesilf.” 

“You seamen take it very well, sir,” said I, with an attempt 
at cheerfulness. “But I am what you would call a land-lubber, 
eh?” 

“You haven’t extraordinary good sea-legs, and that’s a fact,” 
said the mate. 

“Yes,” said I, returning to the original subject, “if my pa- 
pers do not arrive when due, important complications may 
arise.” 

“Be gad, if we’d known that we’d have been shy of taking _ 
ye on board. It’s a great responsibility to drown a 
plenipotenteeary.” 

I will not say but what I was uneasy, especially when a lurch 
of the ship sent the cards flying about the room. But when I 
had recovered myself I stared sternly at my companion. There 
was such a twinkle in his knowing turn-up nose—I will say, 
before I forget it, that all the power of expression of his face 
seemed to be concentrated in that organ—that if I were not in- 
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clined to pity him for his tragic end, I might doubt if he held 
quite a respectful attitude toward a man of my position, not to 
mention the august matters of state with which I was intrusted. 

However, I took no further notice of his remark than to as- 
sume toward him a more distant manner; though I was really 
concerned to know if the storm were in truth more than ordi- 
narily dangerous in the experienced eye of a seaman. 

“T presume,” said I, “I presume that such a tempest as this 
is a very frequent occurrence at sea.” 

“Sure and that’s very true. You would be surprised to 
know how many vessels go down in a year.” 

“You take it very coolly, sir,” said I. 

“That I don’t, I assure ye,” he replied, though he smiled 
pleasantly. j 
' “May I inquire the cause of these storms?” I asked, to shift 
the disagreeable subject. 

“Bedad, there’s a difference of opinion. The captain will 
tell ye that it’s the beginning of the equinox, but the men main- 
tain that it’s owing to the troubled spirits of seafaring men who 
have walked the plank into these waters or swung from the 
yard-arm of pirate vessels while rounding this point.” 

“Then we’re keeping close along the shore?” I asked, with 
some relief. 

“That’s just what troubles the men, Mr. Ogilvie,” returned 
the mate. “They’d rather be any number of leagues out at sea 
than hugging this coast.” 

““Ts it indeed so dangerous!” I cried. “Rocks and breakers, 
eh?” 

“Why, no;it’s not that. It’s because of an uncommon ghostly 
house down by the shore. It’s deserted and hath an ill name; 
for any dark night ye may see the windows lighted up in a 
way that is enough to send a vessel to perdition at the sight of 
it. It stands on a sort of cape and commands a view of the sea 
in all directions. I’ll be happy to show ye the lights if ye have 
no objections to going aloft and getting wet.” 

I declined the offer, for I had extreme objections to “going 
aloft and getting wet.” 

The mate, I take it, would have entertained me all night 
with his yarns, had not the increasing storm demanded his at- 
tention. All hands being on deck, I was left alone below. The 
rest of the evening was spent in complete misery, for the wind 
blew a most terrific gale. What earlier in the evening I had 
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called a storm was nothing in comparison to this that we were 
having now. It was impossible to remain upright, and I won- 
der that I escaped with a sound bone in my body. “TI will 
never,” said I, ”I will never set foot on a ship again,” and I am 
not ashamed to say that I got upon my knees and said my 
prayers; for in my day all public men were religious men— 
there was the great Washington himself. “Miles,” said the: 
general to me, “Miles, I never go into battle without com- 
mending myself to God.” I was in that reverent attitude 
when the mate appeared at my state-room door. He was 
wringing wet and very cheerful, and I am sorry to say, he 
laughed when he saw me. 

“I’m afraid your papers won come jue, Mr. Ogivlie,” he 
said, “for the blasted ship’s sprung a leak.” 

“For heaven’s sake, my dear fellow, don’t desert me,” 
said I. 

“By me sowl,” began the wretched Irishman, composedly, 
but the captain, passing the door with his valuables,called out: © 

“Mr. Ogilvie,” said he, “we'll have to take to the boats, for 
the ship’s in a bad condition.” 

I do not know how I got on deck. The first I remember is 
finding myself in a boat with the mate giving me brandy. I 
will not deny that I was prodigiously afraid; I can stand most 
dangers on dry land, but God preserve me from the sea! 

We learned afterward, when the bodies were washed ashore, 
that our companions in the other boats had no such luck as 
we; they must have capsized at the outset, and it is a miracle 
to me that we landed as successfully as we did. It was because 
of the wind or the breakers, or because our boat was too heav- 
ily laden, and could not easily be managed, or because of some 
other occult nautical reason, but in any case we were carried 
far below the point where the men desired to disembark. I 
was in no condition to observe their dissatisfaction until after 
we were safe ashore, when I could not but notice that they 
showed much less delight in their deliverance than might have 
been expected. It made no odds to me where we landed, so 
that my feet felt the firm earth again, though I pray that it will 
be the last time that I shall land in such a manner. I can give 
no particulars; in my dazed state I was aware that something 
had happened, and I thought myself dead for certain, when I 
became conscious in the hands of the mate, who dragged me, 
limp and bruised, up the beach. 
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When I had recovered myself sufficiently—thought the mate 
_ said I was still “uncommon groggy” on my feet—I was very 
much for seeking shelter for the rest of the night, as the wind 
chilled me to the bone. But the men were standing in groups 
whispering to each other as though in fear of some 
danger. It seemed that we had landed within but a few yards 
’ of the mysterious house of the lighted windows. The men de- 
clared that there was no sign of habitation for miles around, 
and there we stood in the thick darkness with the sea rushing 
up to our feet on one side, and with the house duskily looming 
on the other. I might have fancied that we were indeed “be- 
tween the devil and the deep sea” had I not been taken up with 
such commonplace discomforts as wet clothing and a chilly 
skin. I did not wonder at the men’s reluctance to land on 
such a coast, though I must say that I saw nothing unusual 
about the windows of the house. But when the clouds were 
blown from the face of the moon, about as ill-looking a pile 
was disclosed as ever I wish to see, and I made no doubt that 
the men had been influenced by its dreary air to imagine the 
unusual appearances of which the mate had spoken. 

It was an immense rough-cast stone house, with the plaster 
coming off in spots, as though an eruption had broken out 
upon the old building. Originally it could not have stood so 
close down to the water, but at the time when I saw it, the steps 
and the posts which supported the floor of the front verandah 
were under water during high tides and storms; and the whole 
building seemed to be gradually sinking into the sand, which 
at the sides and back came nearly up to the lowest windows. 
_ Indeed the foundations were beginning to be so eaten away that 
the walls had a tipsy, dangerous look, as if they had not long 
to stand, and it is not possible that the house can have with- 
stood to the present day this steady encroachment of the waters 
and the sand. , a: 

There was one curious circumstance connected with the 
house which must have added to its bad reputation. It stood 
in such a position that the débris of the ocean, floating remains 
of wrecks, the offal of passing vessels, was apt to collect during 
high water under the broad verandah which faced the sea. In- 
deed, the next day we were shocked to find the body of one of 
the ship’s company from the capsized boat, wedged under the 
steps, and I shuddered to think of how much might be re- 
vealed if the sand under that porch should be examined. 
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Many of these remarks I am making from information | 
gathered later, for at the time I was less concerned about the 
character of the house than about my chattering teeth, as I 
stood there with the sand above my ankles and filling my 
shoes, so that I scoffed at the fears of my companions and 
urged them to join with me in taking possession of the build- 
ing. The men drew back, and I noticed that my merry friend, 
the mate, made himself exceedingly.small. The captain had 
no thoughts but for his ship. 

“Where the deuce are we to spend the night?” said I. 

“Not in that house,” muttered oneof the men, “it’s haunted.” 

“Haunted or not,” I say, quite myself again, “I’m not going 
to stay here in the cold.” 

“But I’m hanged if I like the looks of the house mesilf,” says 
the mate. 

“You're sure never afraid of a lonely house, Mr. Kilgore,” 
says I, sarcastically; I fancied that I had hold of his weak point. 

“T afraid? Bedad, and that don’t come very well from your- 
self, Mr. Ogilvie.” Then he turned blustering to the men: 
“Come on, ye blathering idjits; but if ye’re afraid, stay where 
ye are and welcome.” 

And with a great show of unconcern, he. followed my lead. 
Most of the men preferred the open air, though two or three 
from pure shame accompanied us to the house. The captain 
lingered behind; to do him justice, it was rather to see the last 
of his ship than for fear of the suspicious refuge which I had 
shamed the mate into sharing with me. 

The house was completely empty, but in the first room we 
entered, there was a broad fire-place which the men filled with 
rotten wood from the gaping windows and the wainscoting, 
and we soon had a roaring fire and a roomful of monstrous 
shadows. Mr. Kilgore had recourse to his brandy bottle for 
comfort, but anathematized me softly when he found that I had 
near emptied it while in the boat. The men sat around the 
fire on their heels and talked noisily to keep up their spirits. 

For my part, I was much impressed by the sounds of the 
storm. The old house groaned and creaked in the tempest, 
and at each large gust I felt sure it was coming down about 
our ears. The wind whistled and shrieked in a way that I 
never wish to hear again. We were almost in the midst of the 
uproar of the sea; I could scarce believe that it was on land that 
I stood when I heard the intermittent splash of the water over 
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the verandah. Sometimes an unusually large wave would be 
broken into foam against the front door, and the water leaked 
and dripped unceasingly in the cellar. 

As long as the storm lasted the men were in an exhilarated 
condition and passed the time in relating the most monstrous 
yarns about former shipwrecks. I was very much pleased 
with their candor in admitting their fear during these - 
experiences. 

“TI suppose it takes only such uncommonly stiff gentlemen 
as Mr. Kilgore to go through such an adventure as to-night’s 
without turning a hair,” I remarked. 

“Ah, and ye’re having fun at my expense after having near 
devoured me brandy bottle,” says he. 

“Tl restore your brandy bottle fourfold,” I answer, “if you’ll 
be so kind as to restore me to my friends.” 

“But I can’t resthore the peace of Europe if your papers 
don’t arrive at their desteenation, I fancy,” says the mate. 

“Oh, I did not wish to give the impression that the peace of 
either Europe or America is endangered but that important 
complications may arise,” I reply. 

“Tf I’m not mistaken,” says the mate with his agreeable 
smile, “ye had a great hand in managing the repeal of the 
stamp act; sure I’m thinking that the country must be in safe 
hands, bedad.” 

“T do not lay claim to any such distinction,” I answer, mod- 
estly, “that I advised my friend Franklin in regard to his atti- 
tude toward parliament, I'll not deny.” 

The poor young fellow, with all his faults, was one of the 
most amiable men I have ever encountered, but I may say that 
during my extended career I had long become impervious to 
flattery. To do justice to him, however, I think he had no in- 
tention to speak insincerely. 

The time thus passed in pleasant conversation between the 
mate and myself, but as the storm abated, I noticed that the 
men became depressed and silent, muttering to themselves 
more than once that they wished themselves “safe at sea.” 

“But what reason have you to suppose that these appear- 
ances in the windows have a supernatural origin?’ I asked. 

“There’s been more than one murder done here in Captain 
Kidd’s time which isn’t over comfortable to talk of now,” said 
one of the men. ° 
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“Gad, ye may save your breath,” said the mate, “Mr. Ogil- 
vie hath no belief in ghosts. By Jove, though, if he’d seen the 
lights himself, he’d sing a different chune.” 

“And what think you your hardy mariners would say if they 
came unexpectedly on our lights? If they would be but hardy 
enough to take a look in the window, sure they’d see some 
pretty substantial ghosts.” 

As we were speaking the captain entered; he was nouigeauly 
pale, and I could not repress a feeling of pity for him. 

“Ah, sir,” said I, “the poor ship is gone at last, is it?” 

“Yes, it is gone long since; but that is no matter now. Have 
any of you been upstairs? No? But there was a light in the 
room above you; it appeared a short time and then went out.” 

The men were stricken at this intelligence, but I had begun 
to expostulate when my mouth was summarily closed. Di- 
rectly overhead, cutting my words short, came one loud 
thump, followed by no reverberations or echoes or anything 
that could linger in the ear to reassure one that there had been 
a sound at all. I could almost have believed that I had fan- 
cied it, had I not seen the eyes of the men starting with fear. 

“What was that?” I asked, sharply. 

The mate crossed himself and moved toward the door, where 
the other men pushed past him. I myself had recovered in- 
stantly; I believe that I said somewhere that I am not easily 
frightened exceptat sea, but I ought not to attribute courage to 
myself as the sole cause for my coolness at such a time; for I 
felt conscious of a very strong desire to show these men that I 
was not so timorous a creature as by my behavior on the ship 
and on the boat, they may have been led to suppose. 

“Something has blown down upstairs, and for my part, I 
will stay where I am,” said I. ; 

My explanation seemed so reasonable that the men paused 
and strained their ears. The captain shut his superfluous eye 
and inspected me, but I was too much interested in the dis- 
comfort of the mate to heed his stare. 

“Oh, fie, Mr. Kilgore,” I said, “you, a seaman, are not 
scared at a bit of wind!” 

It still clung to me that he had enjoyed my terror at sea; but 
before the night was over, I regretted my idle words. 

“The mon does not live that could throw fear in me face - 
and not answer for it, Mr. Ogilvie!” he said, flashing around 
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at me; though he was uncommonly white about the gills as he 
spoke. 

“I never refuse to answer for my words, sir,” said I, 

“though Iam willing to overlook a little heat in youth.” 
“Sir, will ye take back what ye said, then? You have as 
good as called me a coward twice this night,” said the mate. 

“Indeed, sir ” T began with some haughtiness, but the 
captain interrupted me. 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen!” he cried, “you are sure not going 
to make a quarrel out of a jest! Mr. Ogilvie, I thought you 
a man of sense.” 

“T have no wish to quarrel with the young man,” I answered, 
somewhat abashed, “indeéd, he showed himself a worthy, 
brave gentleman during the storm, and here’s my hand to it, 
Mr. Kilgore.” 

We shook hands, and I have ever been thankful that our last 
words were those of friendship. 

“And now to clear up the mystery of these sights and 
sounds,” he said, going to the door again, “if ye say the word, 
faith, I'll go up and investeegate.” 

“Tt’s not at all necessary,” said the captain, and I added my 
word to dissuade him. 

“Not alone at any rate,” I said, “if you have no objections, 
T’ll accompany you.” 

But he was inclined to take offense again at this, and per- 
sisted in going alone; he was bound to vindicate his honor, he 
said. Iam sure he was afraid, and indeed, it was no great dis- 
credit to him, for I think he feared nothing in the universe, so 
long as it remained in the flesh. He put a bold face upon it, 
however, and started on his little tour of discovery. We 
waited and listened to the sound of his footsteps on the stairs 
and along the corridor. We heard him pause at the door of 
the room.above us, cross the threshold and take several steps 
forward, his heels sounding sharp on the bare floor. There 
was a second of silence and then came a most terrific, dead- 
ened blow, the force of which rattled the rotten casements and 
jarred the walls. This was followed, after another pause by a 
scraping, dragging sound which made the flesh creep. 

The men made for the door, and I was terribly moved my- 
self, indeed my throat contracted so that I could scarce swal- 
low. But there was one thought that did leave me for a mo- 
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ment: I knew that the young mate had never been up there 
alone with that fiendish noise were it not for me. 

“Men,” I said, “I am going up there to see what this means, 
and if you are true men, you will follow me.” 

They were not cowards, for though it went sorely against 
the grain, they accompanied me up the stairs and along the 
corridor, but not one of them—not even the captain—would 
enter the room. We called the mate by name, but he made 
no answer, and we stood shivering and wondering in the door- 
way, with the wind from the two broken windows looking out 
on the sea, blowing strongly in our faces. I confess to hav- 
ing had a strong curiosity as to the cause of the strange noises; 
yet I vow that nothing but my anxiety about the mate would 
have induced me to enter that room. As it was, I stepped into 
it, calling loudly; there was still no answer but the moan of 
the lulling winds, which suddenly caught the door behind me 
and slammed it violently between me and my companions. It 
was rather of a shock to me, in my frame of mind, and you 
may fancy how I felt, when I discovered that the door had a 
spring lock attached to it, and that I was shut in with I knew 
not what. 

“Confound it, I’m locked in!” I cried, “can’t you men do 
something to open the door?” 

We rattled the knob furiously on both sides until some one 
suggested breaking the door in, and I heard them clattering 
and stumbling down the stairs—they all went together; there 
was not a man of them would have gone by himself for a 
fortune. 

It is wonderful how fear for some one else will check fear 
for one’s self. The mate was still on my mind, and I put be- 
hind me this trouble of my own and took a step forward with 
a desire to investigate. My foot slipped, and I came near fall- 
ing. I stooped to find the cause, and felt that the floor was 
wet with a kind of slime. The touch of it was so disgusting 
that my gorge rose. Feeling about to find whence it came, I 
discovered it to be a track like that of a colossal snail, which I 
followed on my hands and knees with a determination that I 
can scarce account for. It brought me to the windows, where 
I became aware, in the darkness, of a darker mass directly be- 
fore me, and, as I was light-headed and reckless by this time, I 
put out my hand to touch it. The remembrance sickens me to 
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this day; for I had put it into what seemed an enormous 
mouth, warm, wet and without teeth. You may be sure that I 
‘withdrew my hand in less time than it takes to tell, and though 
I heard the men breaking down the door and calling my name, 
my mind was a perfect-blank, except for the thought of the wet 
trail and that great mouth laughing at me in the darkness. If 
the object had moved I should have gone clean distracted at 
once. But it remained still, and, at last, the door fell in, and 
the captain ran forward, lighting the way with a blazing piece 
of wood. 

Then I saw what my monster was, and some of the men 
swore and others prayed. It was the mate, with his throat cut 
almost clean through, with a trail of blood nearly to the door— 
and I had put my hand into the wound. He was lying on the 
floor with his feet on the window-seat. 

“My God, this is no work of a spirit!” said the captain; and 
we all agreed that it was not. 

Further investigation proved beyond a doubt that we had 
fallen upon a smugglers’ retreat, for the room was filled with 
casks of rum and with boxes of various importations. The 
murderers had made a complete escape. We found the men 
who had remained without much excited; they had seen fig- 
ures escaping from the windows and crawling down over the 
verandah, but their superstitious fears prevented their giving 
chase. The peculiar position of the dead mate revealed that 
for some reason—probably that of keeping alive these con- 
venient superstitions—the murderers had intended making off 
with the body, but found as they got out of the windows that 
it interfered with a hasty retreat. I have never had the pleas- 
ure of seeing them hanged, but not long afterward a gang of 
contrabandists fell into the clutches of the law, for which I 
thanked God. 

I cannot express the satisfaction I felt in leaving behind me 
that blotched and drunken house with its ghosts of many 
crimes, sunning itself high and dry under the beautiful sky of 
the next morning; the verandah was covered with shells and 
pretty, rippling patterns of sand and though the sea still 
heaved roughly, it kept at a respectful distance. 

I never again saw the captain after we parted; I heard, how- 
ever, that it was not long before he was in possession of 
another schooner which did not leak. As for my papers, I 
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was shocked to discover that I had left them on board when 
the ship foundered. However, a merciful Providence hath 
preserved our government from harm and I was exonerated 
from all blame in connection with the loss. It hath frequently 
come to me that those who opposed the-measures adopted by 
the administration, had a hand in my making sail in a leaky 
vessel in order to break off the negotiations. J’ll mention no 
names, but I have my suspicions. They may be groundless, 
but, as a public man, I have been frequently subjected to the 
machinations of virulent demagogues. 








A CHRISTMAS TREE* 
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ease OM MOUNTSTEPHEN was dressed in his very 

mel §=6rbest—a black coat, a tie of blue satin studded 
with veritable planets, and in it a new zodiacal 
sign—a fox in full career, that formed the head of 
a pin. Tom’s collar was so stiffly starched and 
so high that to turn his head and look over the top of that 
Wall of China was impossible. If he desired to see that which 
lay to his right or left he was compelled to turn his entire body, 
as on a pivot. 

Tom was unaccustomed to such a “rig out,” and therefore 
did not look happy in it. Tom in his workaday suit, of the 
color of the earth, with a string tied under his knees, gathering 
the trouser together, and with a dusty slouched wideawake 
stuck at the back of his head, but on one side of that, and with 
his great, honest, cheery face, ever with a smile on the lips 
and a dancing light in his eyes—thus Tom was picturesque, de- 
lightful. But Tom in his Sunday-go-best did not look at his 
best. ; 

The day was Christmas Eve, and there was to be a supper 
with a dance at the Hall, given by the Squire to his workmen 
and their families. Tom was on his way to this, with a face 
that shone with yellow soap and the friction of a rough towel; 
and not only so, but he was to attend thither Isabella Frowd, 
the belle of the village, and one with whom, as every one said, 
he had made it up, and a handsome couple they would be. 
“Bless y’,” said Tom, when folks asked him when it would be, 
“Jor’ bless y’, you know more about it than me! Go and ax 
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Bella. She, maybe, can fix it. ’Tain’t my place, you know!” 
And then he laughed and thought he had said a good 
thing. 

Tom Mountstephen was an active, intelligent young fellow, 
serving as under-gardener, getting a respectable wage, and 
there was positively no reason why he should not marry; but 
he was inert in just this one particular, or unable to make up 
his mind. , ; 

Isabella was three years his junior, with a very delicate skin 
and lovely rosy complexion, fair hair, and forget-me-not blue 
eyes; somewhat doll-like, save in this, that a doll is never self- 
conscious, and self-consciousness spoke out of every look of 
Bella’s eyes, every turn of her head, every motion of her body. 
But was she to be blamed? I think not. The Squire always 
had a pleasant word to give her; the young ladies at the Hall 
made much of her; every one with one voice declared that she 
was a beauty and the pride of the village. Under such circum- 
stances she must have been endowed with unusual common- 
sense and strength of character not to have become vain and 
self-satisfied. 

Bella lived at the Lodge, and it was her practice to open the 
gates when carriages drove up; and on such occasions she was 
quite aware that the ladies, and, above all, the gentlemen, 
looked at her, and when, immediately after passing, she saw 
them turn to each other and say something, then she was con- 
fident that they said: ‘What a pretty girl!” And, being 
obliged to keep herself neat and nicely dressed, did much 
toward making her attractive. 

It was understood, or half-understood, that Tom would call 
at the Lodge on his way to the Hall and pick up Isabella, and 
go on with her. It was in this way. The day before, Tom 
had said to her: “More wun’nerful things may hap, Bell, than 
that I should come and fetch you away to the Hall to-morrow, 
and then you'll give me the fust dance and five arter.” 

“Well, ’'m sure I don’t mind,” she had replied; and so it was 
understood that he should go for her, and that she should 
expect him. 

“Why, whatever be you about, Polly?” exclaimed Tom 
Mountstephen, as he came upon a tall, pale girl with pick and 
spade over her shoulder. 

That girl was Mary Mauduit, who lived with her frail, suffer- 
ing little sister in a cottage, and supported herself by needle- 
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work and starching and washing. She had been a teacher in 
the school, but had been compelled to resign, owing to her sis- 
ter’s health. These two were together, and they were orphans. 
The child could not be left. 

“Well, Tom, how fine you be! Where be you a-going to?” 

That is the way in the country; a question begets another 
before it is answered. , 

“T be going to the Hall; there’s grand goings on there to- 
night.” 

“So I’ve heerd, but I didn’t mind it. And I reckon that 
Bella will be there too?” 

“For certain. But what are you after with pick and shovel, 

‘I'd like for to know?” 

“Tf you must know everything, Tom, it’s for little Bess.” 

“Not going to dig her grave?” 

Tom could have bitten his tongue out—he was mad with 
himself for uttering such a question. It had bounced out of 
his mouth without thought, and now he saw the color rush into 
Mary’s face, her eyes fill, and her lips tremble. 

“Hang me for an idjot!” said Tom; “I didn’t mean it; it’s 
just like my ways, Poll. JI want to say summat smart, and just 
say the wrong thing always. But what be you about wi’ them 
tools?” ; 

“It’s this, Tom. I thought I’d give little Bessie a Christmas 
tree. I’ve got a few trifles to hang on it—some oranges and 
nuts and a needle-case and so; and I got Mrs. Wonnacott to 
come in for an hour and sit wi’ she whilst I went to the planta- 
tion after a tree; the Squire gave me leave,” she added in ex- 
planation and self-exculpation. 

“But, dear heart alive! you don’t want pick and spade for 
gettin’ up a young spruce! You want the chopper or a little 
hand-saw.” 

“T don’t wish to kill the tree. I thought if I get her up by 
the roots I could plant her again in the garden, and she’d grow 
up to a big tree, and, it ’ud be something to look at—every 
year growin’ bigger.” 

“What sized tree do you require?” 

“Not such a terrible big one. Just middlin’ like. I can’t 
have her too small, as I ain’t got no tapers like the tiny red 
and yaller and green ’uns they had up to the Parsonage last 
Christmas. I’ve only got bits o’ common candle ends, and 
they’d be too heavy for a mite of a tree.” 
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“And how will you bring back your tree and the mores 
(roots), Mary, wi’ soil, and pick, and all together?” 

“T reckon I can make two journeys.” 

“You can’t make two for the tree!” 

Mary stood silent. ; 

“T’ll tell you what I’ll do, Polly. Ill off with this dratted 

- collar and put aside my new coat, and away with you to the 
plantation. If you go and mistake and have up a deodara or a 
douglas instead o’ a spruce, the Squire’ll kick and scream.” | 

“You're too kind, Tom; but you'll be late for the entertain- 
ment.” 

“Oh, that’s nothing—not two minutes. She’ll wait.” 

He did not explain, but Polly understood that she signified 
Bella. But she did not know that it had been understood that 
Tom was to fetch the pretty girl from the Lodge. 

“T daresay you'll let me put my coat and that dratted collar 
in your cottage? Lor, Polly, I’m like a donkey in a pound 
when I’ve that there collar on, jumpin’ up and down and tryin’ 
to look over the wall and clear it if I can!” 

A couple of minutes later Tom, divested of collar and coat, 
with pick‘and spade over his shoulder, was attending Mary 
Mauduit, when the head gardener passed. He was a Scotch- 
man, and a widower—a man of much self-confidence and 
independence. 

“What! off, Mr. Mountstephen?” 

The gardener addressed his subordinates with a “mister.” 
It made himself more important; marked the distance between 
them more emphatically. 

“Yes, Mr. MacSweeny—just to take up a young spruce for 
she.” 

“Ta-ta!” said the Scotchman, condescendingly, and passed 
on. 

“He’s been a bit snuffy wi’ me,” said Tom confidingly to his 
companion. ‘What it’s all about I can’t tell. Perhaps he 
guesses I knows too much; but lor! I’m not one to blab.” 

“Perhaps he’s a little jealous,” said Mary, slily; “folk do say 
he has been thinking about Bella. But there—tain’t no good 
thinking of going against you, Tom.” 

“T don’t give no heed to them tales. People will talk. Be- 
sides, if he were lookin’ out for a Missus MacSweeny, I reckon 
he’d go after widders. Ain’t he a widderer hisself?” 

“That don’t follow,” said Mary. 
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“Don’t it? Then it ort!” retorted Tom.. 

“There—don’t be snuffy wi’ me!” said Mary. 

The getting up of a suitable tree and its transport to the 
cottage of the Mauduits was not a matter of two minutes, nor 
of half an hour. 

Tom was aware that Isabella would have been kept waiting, 
but he relieved his mind with the consideration that she would 
take it for granted that he was detained by some business, and 
- would walk on alone to the Hall; the distance was trifling. He 
could explain matters when he arrived, and she would at once 
understand the circumstances. 

“T don’t see how you're going to stick them candle ends on 
to the branches,” said Tom. 

“T shall heat hairpins and run ’em through.” 

“That’s fine!” exclaimed Mountstephen, derisively; “and 
when the candles be burnin’, the flame’ll heat the hairpins red- 
hot, and they’ll melt the composite, and there'll be a pretty 
mess, and the candle ends falling about on all sides and firing 
everything! I hope you're insured!” 

“T can manage it.” 

“No, you can’t, excuse me, Polly. I reckon mother at home 
has got some bits of tapers from the Parsonage tree last year. 
Her was up there helping, and they throwed the tree away 
when done with; and her’s a saving woman and can’t abide 
no waste, and I know her pulled off and kept the remains 
of candles. They have wires for fastening of them on. If 
you don’t mind my leaving that collar here—you won’t let 
nothin’ damage it, nor let the cat get at it, will you, Polly?— 
T’ll run home and see what mother have got. I couldn’t run in 
that collar; ’twould be sheer impossible!” 

So, instead of going on to the Hall, here was another alee 
tion. But Tom was a good-natured lad; he was not needed at 
the Hall, and here at the cottage he was of real assistance. 

After the young man had been away nearly a quarter of an 
hour, he returned with a small box full of portions of tapers, 
and some entire, and sundry little sparkling ornaments that had 
furnished the tree the preceding Christmas, and had been cast 
aside, but saved by the prudent and frugal Mrs. Mountstephen. 

“And liere, Polly,” said Tom, “here’s a spotted dog in china, 
as stood on my mantelshelf, that little Bessie be welcome to. 
You can set it under the tree. Now I’ll clap the tree mores 
into a tub, and then I’m off to the Hall.” 
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When Tom, reinvested in collar and coat, arrived at the 
Lodge and inquired for Isabella, he learned, what did not much 
surprise him, that she had gone forward. So he went to the 
Hall by himself, not greatly concerned at being late. He knew 
that all who were invited would not be able to arrive punc- 
tually. There would be two “sitting-downs” to supper, and he 
would be in time for the second. 

When he arrived he looked about him for Isabella, and saw 
her seated beside the Scotch gardener, who was helping her to 
trifle. 

With a little difficulty he made his way behind the chairs, in 
and out among the servants who were waiting on the guests, 

‘to where Isabella was dipping into.the trifle. 

“So sorry, Bella; I couldn’t help it,” said he. 

“De-li-ci-ous!”” said Bella. 

“T beg your pardon?” 

“I was speaking to Mr. MacSweeny.” 

“T only want to say that I was unavoidably detained.” 

“The jam is strawberry,” said Bella. 

“Whole strawberries, from our own garden,” said 
MacSweeny. 

“T’m very fond of strawberries,” observed Bella. 

“So am I,” said the Scotch gardener. “Have some more. 
I'll remember you in the strawberry time and send you up the 
first dish I ripen. Of course I ripen ’em early—in the green- 
house. You shall have some—as soon as they are fit to be 
picked.” , 

“How good of you, Mr. MacSweeny!” 

“Not at all; I live but to oblige; and you”—he looked around 
at her—‘“for you I would do anything.” 

“Bella,” said Tom, over her chair, “I really could not do 
otherwise.” 

“Will you please to remove, Mr. Mountstephen? you are 
jogging my chair.” 

“Do you like grapes?” asked MacSweeny. “I rather flatter 

myself on my grapes. I am able to keep them, too, so well. 
. My large white Muscats—but there, vou shall have some. Tl 
send you up a really choice bunch. I think the second sitters- 
down are coming in now, Miss Isabella; if you have done, we 
will rise and let the others take our places. Here, you, Mount- 
stephen, can have my seat. If you have brought Mary Mau- 
duit, I have no doubt she can have Miss Frowd’s chair.” 
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Poor Tom did not enjoy his supper, and that over, when he 
sought Isabella to tender his excuses, she deliberately turned 
her back on him. It was clear MacSweeny had made mis- 
chief. He had told her that for the sake of that pale Polly 
Mauduit he had neglected to fulfil his engagement and keep 
his appointment. 

Dancing began, and Bella sat out with the Scotch gardener, 
who was too serious a man to approve of the light fantastic 
toe; as he explained to Bella, it was against his principles— 
but don’t let that interfere with her enjoyment, if she wished to 
go to Mr. Mountstephen. 

“Oh! not at all!” said Miss Frowd. 

Huffed, hurt, poor Tom withdrew. He slank away from 
the Hall. Among so many he would not be missed, and 
of enjoyment there was none after his rebuff. It would 
madden him to see how Bella “carried on” with the Scotch- 
man. 

He walked through the park, groaning, grumbling, resent- 
ful. He was not angry with himself for not keeping his ap- 
pointment, nor with Polly for having detained him; but with 
Bella, whom he designated as a minx, and with MacSweeny, 
whom he termed a widdered Scottish rogue. 

He left the park; he walked hastily on. Then, finding that 
in the agitation of his feelings he could not keep his head in - 
one position, and that he was consequently liable to cut his 
throat, he halted, and took off his collar, and fastened it by the 
stud round his left arm above the elbow. 

Presently he reached the cottage of the Mauduits, and he 
could see through the little window that the tree was alight; it 
twinkled through the panes. The temptation to turn aside, rap 
at the door, and enter was not to be resisted. 

To his knock he received an answer, as he opened the door. 
The answer came from an inner room. 

“Tt be I, Polly,” called Tom. “Just passin’, and want to see 
how Bessie be enjoyin’ of herself.” 

“Come in—come in, Tom.” 

The young man strode through the kitchen into the adjoin- 
ing chamber. There lay, in her bed, the sick girl, a lovely 
child, with large burning dark eyes, and a hectic flame in her 
cheeks. She was supported in the arms of her sister, and was 
looking with delight at tke little candles, at the oranges, and 
the glittering tin ornaments. 
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“Tom,” said Mary, “Bessie do thank you so for the spotted 
dog.” 

“Yes, I do,” said the sick child, striving to lift herself and 
extend a hand to the young gardener. 

“But, gracious me, Tom!” exclaimed Mary, “whatever is the 
meaning o’ that?” pointing to the white band round his arm. 
“Tt is like what folks put on now when in mourning—only it’s 
white.” 

“He’s going to be married,” said the sick child. 

“Tt is only that stiff collar; I couldn’t a-bear it no longer!” 
explained Tom. 

Then the child laughed, and laughed till she coughed. 

Suddenly Mary uttered a cry—Tom saw a crimson stream. 

“Run, run, Tom! For Heaven’s sake, run for the doctor!” 

And Tom ran. 

In half an hour he returned. 

Polly was kneeling by the bed. On it lay the child, the face 
almost white, but yet with a little color in the delicate cheek. 
Her hand held tightly that of her sister. 

The doctor had not come; he was out; would not be back till 
morning. 

Tom could not explain this; and he knew, moreover, that the 
surgeon could effect nothing. Without a word he knelt also 
by the child’s bedside. The candles were quivering to extinc- 
tion on the Christmas tree. One was guttering, and sending 
a stream of wax over the head of the spotted dog. Then 
another fell twinkling through the boughs and went out. And 
at the same time the light went out in Bessie’s eyes. 

A few days later, when the earth had closed over the child, 
Tom was speaking with Mary, and said she to him: “Tom,. 
I think now I should like that Christmas tree to be planted on 
the little maid’s grave. Will you oblige me by doing it? 
Then, after wiping her eyes: ‘Tom, that is a Tree of Death.” 

* * * * * 

The head-gardener triumphantly carried away Bella; the 
marriage took place within six weeks of the Christmas supper 
and dance. Isabella Frowd had become Mrs. Sandy Mac- 
Sweeny, and was planted in the gardener’s beautiful cottage. 
But in all things human there comes a change. Within a very 
short time certain matters started to light. What these were 
you shall hear from the Squire’s own lips, as he addressed Tom 
Mountstephen. 
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“Tom,” said the Squire, his broad rosy face very hot and 
agitated, “Tom I’ve bundled MacSweeny off. I don’t see 
why I should have to buy the fruit I grow from the green- 
grocer in our market town. I don’t see why, if I purchase 
bulbs and green-house plants, they should invariably disappear, 
and be reported to have died. I don’t see why, if I buy flower 
seeds, they should come up in other folks’ gardens. I have 
not been able to get fruit for my table without sending to town 
to buy it. I have been ruined in procuring vast supplies of 
choice plants from nurserymen, and have not enjoyed them. 
MacSweeny is off. Hang it! you may not be a professional, 
and A1, and all that, but you are honest as daylight. I feel I 
can trust you, and—dash my buttons!—there is the situation 
vacant for you, if you choose to have it. And there is the cot- 
tage—the only disadvantage is that it is too large for you, and 
you are unmarried.” 

“Oh, as to that, sir, that is easily remedied. I be just now 
on my way to the pass’n to get him to have Mary and me 
asked next Sunday.” . 

“Mary—Mary who?” 

“Mary Mauduit, sir.” 

“Oh, oh! I wish you joy. An excellent girl! There it is 
for you—the house, Tom; you and Mary shall go into it as 
soon as I have seen the back of MacSweeny and his Bella, and 
have had it whitewashed. And—hang it! Tom, here—come 
round to my study, and I’ll give-you a check for ten pounds 
toward the furnishing.” 

“T thank you, sir; I thank you with all my heart.” 

“No need of thanks, Tom! Bless my soul, when a master 
has a trustworthy, honest servant, it is he is to be counted 
lucky; and unless he is an ass he will keep them. There—come 
round to the study.” | 

* * * * * 

And now nearly two years have passed. And this time we 
see a little party coming out of the church porch. As I live! it 
is Tom with Mary—no longer Mauduit, but Mountstephen. 
But they are not alone; there is a baby in a long white robe 
being brought forth—a babe that had been carried into church 
to be christened. 

As Mary stood in the autumn sunlight outside the porch, she 
touched Tom’s arm, and said: i | 

“Let us go to little Bessie’s grave.” 
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And they went, and the baby was taken there also, over the 
drooping grass, wet with autumn rains. , 

“The poor little Christmas tree,” said Mary, “although a 
Tree of Death, lives. See—how hearty it appears!” 

“It is no Tree of Death,” answered Tom. ‘“See—here is 
the first fir-cone; it is alive, and bears seed. It is.no Tree of 
Death, but a Tree of Life.” Then Tom laughed. . “Mary,” 
said he, “I think for once in my life I’ve said a good thing.” 

But Mary did not applaud: 

“Tom, do you think the little fir-cone a! has life in it?” 

“Of course it has.” 

Mary picked it, and then put it into the tiny hand of the 
baby. . 

“Look, Tom,” she said. “But for that Christmas tree you 
and I would never have become what we are to each other— 
and now, in it is the seed of life, and so on and on and on for 
evermore. Our baby has it, and it shall be sown, and so— 
really, Tom, there seems to be no end to life; it goes on .for 
ever and for ever!” : 

“Amen,” responded Tom. 
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AZRAEL * 


By ARMAND SILVESTRE 


HEOCRITUS has sung the immortal plaintof the golden 
sands gently lapped by the blue Syracusean Sea, in the 
hour when the fiery soul of the constellations shines through 
the sombre veil of night by innumerable rents, when the milky 
way looks like a silver dust behind the even chariot of the 
moon, when the majestic meetings of the stars take place, ever 
faithful in the immensity of space and across the infinity of the 
ages sung by the poets. As in the time of its immortal idyls 
the rhythm of the tide seems to nurse an eternal dream, and the 
shore, bathed in shadows, creeps out over silent stems where 
mysterious flowers intertwine. 

But Siméthe was not a shadow; Siméthe the sorceress, 
whose jealous rages are, according to Racine, the most power- 
ful poem of antiquity; Siméthe, who was betrayed by the Myn- 
dian Delphis and could not, by her charms, lure him back to 
her, had by this been made an implacable enemy of mankind 
and a blasphemer of love. 


* Translated by Ray Horned, from the French, for Short Stories. 
Illustrations by Edward Mayer. 
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She had pursued for ages the impious works of witchcraft, 
and kept the island entirely under the spell of her sorceries. 
She was formidable to travellers belated on the shores, and 
was without mercy to the shepherds who guarded their flocks 
on the hill-tops that were redolent with thyme. 

In a cave whose murky depths were relieved only by the dull 
gleam of mother-of-pearl, whose entrance was almost ob- 








scured by the intertwining of briar bushes and the prickly 
thorn, and was only opened by the magic of a charm, dwelt 
Siméthe. On all sides of this uncanny cave, were hung skele- 
tons of symbolic beasts, and baleful herbs were drying in grin- 
ning skulls. There, when the shadows lengthened like the 
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trail of serpents and the moon was at its full, she brewed her 
magic poisons. 

At her harsh cry when the shore is dark, all the wicked 
spirits awoke, and there was a whirring of wings through the 
air, a crunching on the sands, and a furious crackling among 
the branches. Then they crept and crouched about the fatal 
door, awaiting the commands of the sorceress. Siméthe then 
became like an ancient sybil, her hair bristling like a flight of 
silver arrows, her face wrinkled, and her sunken eyes glowing 
like embers. Her long teeth knocked together at each hissing 
breath, and above her shaggy eyebrows played phosphores- 
cent lights. 

In her three favorite beasts were imprisoned the evil spirits 
of the air, the earth, and the water. These surrounded her, all 
impatient for the word of command that should let them 
loose. - 

- The vulture, with his bloody beak, spreads his gigantic 
wings to sail through the air and cast a blight upon the harvest 
and a shadow upon joy everywhere. 

The wolf bounds forth with open jaws to prey upon the 
bleating lambs across the plain. - 

The dolphin, with quivering fins, waits for the signal to 
plunge into the foaming sea and wreck some bark upon its 
tranquil course, when he appears upon the surface and sends 
forth from his nostrils spouts of water in his triumphant joy, 
beating the wave with his sinuous tail. 

And these things happened, for they were transcribed from 
an old book of undeniable authenticity, a short time before 
the beginning of the era of mercy in which we live. The orig- 
inal manuscript having been destroyed at the burning of the 
library of Alexandria, a literal history cannot be given, only a 
rude sketch of this strange story. 

Siméthe was not alone with her evil spirits in her mysterious 
cave, where the penetrating incense of philters mingled with 
the rank odors of the mummies of animals and the savage 
breathing of her three companions, the vulture, the dolphin 
and the wolf. 

Before the despised love for the Myndian Delphis had crazed 
her, widow as she was of one of the most honorable citizens of 
Syracuse, she had had two daughters, in whom her power had 
preserved their youth, at the same time maintaining the equal 
distance of age between them. 
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The elder, Thestylis, was the living portrait of Siméthe when 
she was in the full bloom of her once vaunted beauty. Thes- 
tylis was tall, and with the wealth of her luxuriant dark hair 
and the wonderful radiance of her beautiful eyes, was the liv- 
ing image in her marble whiteness of the Venus Victrix, made 
for the adoration of the helpless, who at the feet of these liv- 
ing splendors loved to prostrate themselves in their abject- 
ness, lost before the powerful harmony of form, and the 
glorious spectre of fate. 

She had inherited in every way the diabolical nature of her 
mother, and Siméthe had no more bitter and wicked counsellor 
than this superb creature, who smiled at suffering and danced 
to the unhappy wail of her victims, enjoying the misery which 
she caused in a sacreligious delight. Everything in her spoke 
contempt of coquetries which summon love. 

Her hair, floating like a fury’s, she seemed to spread a dark- 
ness around her, and when from the promontory she gazed 
upon some shipwreck, or looking inland beheld the devastation 
of a burning field, the wreck of the harvester’s toil, her flapping 
draperies seemed to cast a sinister shadow against the sky. 

Unlike, if any one was ever like her, was the second daugh- 
ter of Simeéthe, Lilia, whom neither her mother nor her sister 
could draw into the cursed orbit of their evil doings; as sweet 
in the virginal flower of her charms as they were inexorable in 
the fatal evolution of their destiny; made of the brightness dis- 
carded from the shadows of their souls, and of all the gentle- 
ness shut out from their being. She was a flower of purity in 
this garden of evil. 

Her beautiful golden hair was like the tints of the setting 
sun and encircled as with an aureole her fair brow, and the 
melting azure of her eyes seemed to glisten like the morning 
dew. But the glance from her eye was more beautiful still, 
and her smile sweeter than her perfect mouth. The béauty 
of the soul was hers, and was expressed in every feature. 

More slender than her sister, she was in the purity of her 
race, the incarnation of all that was lovely and feminine, and 
inspired the sympathy of the good and the wise, for she was 
like a dream of perfect loveliness, upon whom the poisoned ar- 
rows of perversity could make no impression. And in reality 
she was a thousand times better even than she appeared to be, 
as her soul was more perfect than its radiant setting. 

Even as a little child she obstinately persisted in trying to 
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rescue the victims that had fallen under the enchantments of 
her mother and sister, and often in the night when Siméthe 
had unchained the bloody wolf, Lilia,might be seen by the light 
of the stars, hastening toward the distant pasture to warn the 
shepherd, who, wrapped in his dark mantle, slept peacefully 
on, unconscious of his danger, with his sheep gathered around 
him. Or, standing on the edge of the cliff, she would signal 
to the venturesome sailor who was approaching the rock- 
bound coast, at the moment that the dolphin disappeared be- 
neath the blue wave, leaving a luminous trail in his wake; 
and again she would go toward the mountain which lovers 
were ascending hand in hand, as if to reach the ‘land of their 
dreams; to put them on their guard before the devouring vul- 
ture had spread his great wings, weary of inaction, to descend 
like a thunderbolt on their heads. 

Thus robbed of their prey, the rages of Siméthe and Thesty- 
lis know no bounds. Therefore, to prevent her interference in 
their machinations, when the hour for their dark deeds ar- 
rived, Lilia was imprisoned in the gloomiest corner of the cave, 
bound hand and foot with hempen cords, and in this prison, in 
her rustic chains, the child slept the sweet sleep of innocence, 
and wore upon her lips the smile of sweet dreams. 

But when the sun was high she was free; free to follow the 
flight of the butterfly, and listen to the songs of the birds. 
Wandering through the meadows in her garments of white, 
she often stopped to listen to the rippling of the brook, which 
was as clear and pure as her own soul. 

It was nearing the break of day. Aurora had not yet tinted 
the morning sky with her fleecy clouds that looked like a flight 
of swans, soon to be dispersed by the ruby rays of the rising 
sun. 

It was the sweet and mysterious hour which frightens away 
the shadows of night, and when the petals of the convolvulus 
tremble before opening. 

Siméthe and Thestylis had not yet finished their fiendish 
work; on the contrary, they were making haste to accomplish 
their dark deeds, with feverish fingers, feeling that the hour for 
enchantments was slipping away like a woof from the needle. 

Lilia was still imprisoned and was lying on her couch, pale, 
and beautiful, with her hair loose and flowing, blending softly 
with the warm flesh tints of her arms, and contrasting with the 
harsh coloring of the hempen cords which bound her. 
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As the sorceresses were watching for the first approach of 
the dawn, a flame of light in the Eastern sky made them cry 
out with rage. But there were no rays from this light, as of 
the morning sun, and as the light drew nearer they saw that it 
was a bark of gold which was quickly plowing the wave and 
making for the shore. 

Siméthe and Thestylis howled with a savage joy, like the 
osprey hovering above its prey. But the bark was not empty, 
nor was it drifting, for a man stood at the helm and directed 
its course. 

Soon they realized that it was from the brow of this myste- 
rious sailor that the light came which illuminated the golden 
bark. 

Suddenly, at a sign from Siméthe, the monstrous and impa- 
tient dolphin, spurred on by the eager Thestylis, plunged into 
the blue sea, only a foamy crest indicating its track. Its ap- 
proach to the bark was shown by a deep ruffling of the waters, 
which surged and swelled around it, while the vulture, let loose 
at the same time, darkened the sky with its great wings. 

Soon a gigantic wave lifted the fragile craft, and, half open- 
ing, clasped it in its immense unfurlings. Then the dolphin 
appeared upon the surface, to gloat triumphantly over his evil 
doing. 

But the wonderful sailor seemed to fear nothing. Standing 
at the stern, he drew from an invisible quiver an arrow of 
flame, and pierced the monster between the eyes. With con- 
vulsive quiverings, it sank beneath the water, leaving a trail of 
blood upon the surface. Suddenly the sea became smooth 
and caressing, and hardly moved the boat which a moment be- 
fore it had been ready to destroy, and the vulture, who thought 
that the fiendish work had been accomplished, with a flap of 
its wings returned to the earth. The sky at once resumed its 
usual calm and suddenly wore the colors of the rosy dawn 
mingled with the copper tints of the East. 

When, with swelling sail, the bark approached, Siméthe and 
Thestylis were filled with astonishment at the sight of the auda- 
cious stranger, who only smiled as he neared the shore. 

He was young, with golden hair; his face was unbearded, 
and he had a strange light in his eyes. He was clad in a robe 
of lily whiteness, the folds of which looked like the unrolling 
of petals. 

Feeling that they were confronted by a superior being, en- 
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dowed like themselves with a mysterious power, Siméthe re- 
solved to meet him with stratagem. She composed her de- 
ceitful face, and from the lips-of Thestylis came a sweet, weird 
song, like that of a 
syren, as they ap- 
proached the 
stranger quickly to 
bid him a treacher- 
ous welcome. 

The morning was 
already advanced, 
and the last stars 
were melting in the 
cerulean depths 
like the points of 
arrows burying 
themselves in new- 
ly - made wounds. 
Emeraldtints 
blended with the 
. purple of the hori- 
zon and were lost 
in an azure mist. 
The hour of en- 
chantments was 
over, ‘and the pow- 
ers of darkness had 
passed. They must now 
wait for the coming of the 
night to attack the daring 
one. 

And as the. stranger 
alighted “from his bark and 
made it fast to the shore, his 
tread upon the sand made it scintillate with light like falling 
stars. 

Siméthe received him with a silent grace, for probably he 
spoke a language unknown to her, or he thought it useless to 
speak, as no word had as yet passed his lips, which still wore 
the same enigmatical smile that seemed to mirror his thoughts. 

In the meantime a strange thing had happened. Thestylis, 
who, for a moment, had left her mother’s side, returned trans- 
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formed. She was not the same Thestylis; with coquetry, sne 
had bound her wealth of hair high upon her head and placed 
thereon a beautiful blood-red rose, and her sombre drapery 
had been artistically caught up on her shoulder and high on 
her hip, artfully disclosing the lines of her perfect form and 
the whiteness of her shoulder, as if the desire to please had for 
once overcome the desire to harm. 

And Siméthe admired her for the ruse she had employed to 
detain the stranger on the island until night, if not by the sen- 
timent of love, at least by the sentiment of admiration. 

But Siméthe was deceived. Thestylis was sincere. She had 
obeyed a true feeling, and one new to her. Her soul more 
than her body was changed. In her heart, withered by hatred, 
the smile of the stranger had entered, like a sea troubled and 
calm at the same time. 

She already loved him of the long white robe, and struggled 
not against the sweet power of love which had thus suddenly 
been revealed to her. She longed to save him now, and for 
him would give up her life. 

When Siméthe withdrew to allow Thestylis to exercise her 
wiles upon the stranger, she, with an impassioned voice, 
broken by sobs, told him of the dangers that surrounded him, 
- at the same time imploring him to stay. A woman’s sacrifice 
is never complete. 

He listened to her recital without showing any emotion, and 
it was certainly not from fear that he followed at her bidding, 
and it was not because he had misunderstood her warning, for 
only his serene smile and wonderful eyes answered her words. 

Following a road which led to the cave, they entered, thus 
avoiding Siméthe, who meditated his destruction, thinking that 
in this Thestylis was aiding her. 

The stranger must be hidden until evening, thought Thesty- 
lis, who, taking him by the hand, led him through paths under 
the rocks -known only to herself; but he had seen, through an 
opening in the granite rock, the sweet form of the sleeping 
Lilia, in her rude prison, which was closed imperfectly by 
brushwood from the light of day. Siméthe and Thestylis had 
not awakened her at the accustomed hour, fearing that she 
might try to save the stranger. 

As soon as Thestylis had brought him to a place of safety, 
she told him to await her there, while she should go in search of 
fruit and wine. It was necessary to divert Siméthe’s attention, 
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so Thestylis departed, turning many times, with a graceful 
movement of her supple neck, like the stem of a flower, to look 
back at him. 

No sooner had she disappeared, than the stranger retraced 
his steps until he arrived at the door of the cell where Lilia 
‘slept. He tore aside the network of brambles, and, kneeling 
beside the young girl, he contemplated her in her innocent 
sleep. The sweet rhythm of her breathing seemed like the 
music of the oar upon the waters that bears one to the land of 
dreams. 

With tears coursing down his beautiful face, he long and 
earnestly gazed upon this lovely image, then, with only the 
breath of a kiss, he awakened her. 

A great joy shone in the surprised eyes of Lilia. It was as 
if she had only changed her chains, to enter into the depths of 
an unknown gulf, a palace of peace. ; 

Enveloped bya mysterious power,she obeyed the smile of the 
ever-mute stranger, and when he showed her by a gesture—a 
gesture full of tenderness andauthority—the road that she must 
take along the shore, and then beyond the sea, she felt her 
yielding footsteps bearing her onward, and she closed her eyes 
that she might retain this sweet dream, far sweeter than any 
before. 

She lost consciousness, and when her eyelids opened again 
her bright eyes looked like an icy brook which had been melted 
by the spring. She found herself in the fields, he who accom- 
panied her walking by her side, and taking her in his arms 
when any obstacle barred the way. Thus the day passed, Lilia 
not knowing where her footsteps led her. 

When the night came they saw a great fire blazing on the. 
shore. It had been built by Siméthe and Thestylis, who, in 
their fury, were trying to burn the boat, the one from rage and 
disappointment, and the other from a broken-hearted jealousy, 
and the mountains echoed with their angry clamor. But the 
bark was of gold and could at most only become a molten 
mass, to spread its purple and yellow veins in every direction. 

Siméthe and Thestylis, certain that the fugitives had not 
been able to reach the shore, let loose the wolf, who, bound- 
ing over the plain with open jaws, caused a panic among the 
flocks. But this time the flesh of the stupid sheep was not 
what he wanted, nor did he even turn to look at the frightened 
shepherds, who, cowering, seemed like swallows flying low 
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before the storm. The prey he sought was the two white 
figures clinging together at the noise of his approach. 

The wolf saw at once his double prey, and, with eyes glow- 
ing like balls of fire, crouched for the final spring. 

Then the stranger quickly sent from his invisible quiver a 





second arrow of flame, which stretched the monster dead upon 
the plain. And it seemed as if in the death of the creature a 
great joy had suddenly fallen upon the earth. 
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The wandering sheep halted to bask in the warm moonlight, 
which, coming. through a rift in the clouds, seemed to cast 
long white rays which crossed in their path a flight of moths, 
whose wings glistened as if of powdered silver. The shep- 
herds, leaning upon their staffs, bowed their heads in thanks- 
giving. Then they all went forward to greet their liberator, to 
kiss his hands, and the white robe of Lilia, who, like a broken 
reed, leaned upon her companion. 

But the stranger, still pointing onward, bade farewell to the 
shepherds, and, with a signal that they should not follow him, 
he and Lilia began to ascend the hill. 

Beneath them stretched the blue sea in its grandeur. The 
cool grass refreshed their burning feet with the evening dew, 
and over the fields came the faint aroma of wild flowers. By 
the light of the stars they beheld in the distance sleeping Syra- 
cuse, and upon the air came the hum of its night sounds, like 
the murmuring of the ebbing tide. 

Lilia clung to her companion in the innocent outburst of her 
gratitude, and his answering smile brought peace to her soul, 
and his eyes seemed brighter to her than the brightest stars. 

Suddenly a whirring noise was heard overhead, and at the 
same time the shadow of the cursed bird fell at their feet in the 
pale moonlight. 

It was the vulture, sent by Siméthe and Thestylis, which flew 
like a rocket through the air, uttering its hoarse cries. 

On the horizon were gathered together clouds in nebulous 
groups, and the moon was slowly descending from its zenith, 
when again the stranger drew from his invisible quiver a third 
arrow of flame, which, darting through the air, struck the ill- 
omened bird. Wounded, it fluttered downward, flapping its 
wings against the rocks, and then, with a few convulsive quiv- 
erings, remained motionless forever. 

And, as a silver-lined cloud, loosened from the mass, floated 
toward them, the stranger, with the dreaming Lilia in 
his arms, mounted it, as if it were a horse bent to his will. 

The cloud, with its burden, floated on and on through space, 
higher than the mountain-tops and beyond the luminous 
spaces of the milky way. 

It was at the hour when the constellations were blazing in 
their splendors, that the stranger, still clasping his precious 
burden, craved admittance of the stars that guarded the portals 
of heaven, to keep out from those blest abodes the evil-doer 
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upon earth. But none were opened to him; they all plead the 
inflexible command of the Creator, and the eternal law of the 
universe. , 

On they went, far beyond the vapory clouds, and even be- 
yond the stars, until the skies seemed like a glorious and 
gigantic gem of lapis lazuli, against which their flight would 
be broken. 

Then the archangel Azraél, for it was he, drew from his in- 
visible quiver the fourth and last arrow of flame, and shot it 
into this inflexible azure, which opened in a golden wound a 
path through which they entered. 

Then throughout all heaven the shout arose “Azraél! 
Azraél!” and the triumphant hymn of seraphim and cherubim 
re-echoed through Paradise, even unto the throne of God. 

Then the archangel, who had taken on his robe of light and 
his great white wings, laid at the feet of the Lord the innocent 
Lilia. 

But the wound in the sky was never closed again. Another 
star appeared in the firmament to astonish the wise men of 
Chaldea. 

By the light of this new star, the shepherds whom Lilia 
loved and with whom she had left a part of her beautiful soul, 
were shown the mystic road to the manger of the new-born 
Christ, a God all of mercy, of hope, and of love. 

Thus the first Christmas came upon the earth. 

In a darkened corner of the island, Siméthe and Thestylis, 
checked in their crime, under the new order of things, still send 
forth their wails at the rising of the moon; and this is why the 
sailor dreads that smiling but treacherous sea that washed the 
shores of Sicily, and cradled the idyls of the sweet poet of 
Syracuse. , 
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66 DAMS is a good man,” said the chief of the detective 

bureau. “He is persistent, and has ideas of his own. 
We’ve about given up the Foster murder, but Adams still stays 
with it.” 

“Where'd you get Adams?” asked the police marshal. 

“Volunteered; said he’d just come out of the hospital after 
a spell of sickness—was a stranger, and had nothing to do; 
had been reading accounts of the murder, and wanted to try 
for the reward, so I let him go ahead. He claims to have two 
clews—a broken iron seal and a torn piece of coat lining. Here 
he is now.” 

A man of about thirty-five entered the room where the two 
officials were sitting. 

“Anything new, Adams?” said the chief. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the newcomer, emphatically. “How 
could we have missed it? Look at that!” 

Carefully he took from his pocket a large, white envelope, 
stamped and postmarked. It was partly torn, but this much of 
the superscription remained: Mr. William Dryden, Fairfi 

The chief examined it curiously, and then said, rather con- 
temptuously: 

“Why, Adams, we found a bushel of old envelopes in the 
dead lawyer’s office. You haven’t abandoned the seal clew?” 

The chief winked merrily at the police marshal, but a mo- 
ment later he bit his lip with vexation at his own stupidity. 

“T have abandoned nothing, sir,” replied Adams, with some 
heat. “We have accounted for every person we know of who 
entered the lawyer’s office the morning of the murder. We 
have missed this man Dryden. Examine the postmarks on 
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the other that of Fairfield of August 15. Dryden received that 
envelope on the morning of the murder, came straight to the 
city and went to Foster’s office with it. How else would it 
have gotten there? Dryden killed him, and I am going to get 
Dryden.” 

He was on the train the following morning for the suburban 
town of Fairfield. During the long, sleepless hours of the 
night the name of Dryden had haunted him. He had tried his 
best to recollect who it was of that name he had once known, - 
but at last he gave it up with a gesture of wearied resignation. 
Notwithstanding his loss of sleep he was feverishly awake. He 
was on the eve of solving the great murder mystery. There was 
no one to divide with him either the honor or the reward, not 
even Jackson, his envious brother detective. What better avo- 
cation could he have chosen, and at a time, too, when the fu- 
ture had seemed so hopeless? 

It was but a short ride to Fairfield. Adams went at once to 
the little country hotel. As he registered he looked up at the 
portly landlord and casually asked: 

“Any city people here?” 

“A few, sir. The Bradburys, the Gillespies, old Mr. Dun- 
don, and young Mrs, Dryden, poor thing!” 

“Why ‘poor thing’?” 

He tried to conceal his anxiety in the question, and felt he 
had failed. But the landlord was stupid and loquacious. 

“Didn’t ye hear of it, sir? Her husband left here the mid- 
dle of August and has never been heard of since. Some thinks 
he’s dead, but his wife don’t. He was only here once—I was 
away at the time. She never leaves her room now, except to 
go to the postoffice every day.” 

Adams was at the postoffice the next day at the time the 
morning mail was being distributed. He kept in the back- 
ground, for he wished to see without being seen. Already he 
felt ashamed of himself. The idea of spying upon a broken- 
hearted woman and laying a trap for the one she loved, was 
something more than merely distasteful to him. 

She came at last—a fair, golden-haired woman. Even at 
a distance he knew that it was she before he made an inquiry. 
As she drew near he retired behind an alcove in the postoffice 
and watched her with staring eyes. Slowly and with seeming 
reluctance she left the delivery window after her futile errand. 
In her face there was an expression of infinite sadness, yet in 
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her eyes still flickered the light of hope. Adams stood there 
long after she had disappeared—stood there knowing well that 
his mission was at anend. Never through his efforts would 
her husband be captured. Short as was the time he had seen 
her, he knew that he loved her. In his heart he felt there had 
always been just such an image of a gentle face. 

Out of the postoffice he drifted aimlessly. A crowd of peo- 
ple were coming from the railway station,where a train had just 
arrived. Suddenly his face flushed in anger as he recognized 
among the number his fellow detective, Jackson. In a sort 
of frenzy he rushed at him and grasped him tightly by both 
arms. 

“What are you doing here?” he demanded. 

“T came at the reques ” 

“Go back at once. I am going. There is nothing in it. 
Foster requested that the letter be returned to him imme- 
diately. That is the explanation of the envelope. I have seen 
Dryden and investigated everything. The man had nothing to 
do with the murder. Are you going?” 

“Yes; but. ” 

“Then go!” screamed Adams, beside himself with impatient 
rage. “TI will join you at the station. A train will be due 
shortly. Stay there, or ’ll—strangle you.” 

Jackson looked at him in amazement, hesitated a moment, 
and then turned and walked back to the station. Adams 
watched him until he saw him enter the building, when he 
wheeled around and strode rapidly to the hotel. He would see 
her again—perhaps speak to her. 

He entered the room which served the double purpose of an 
office and a sitting room. There was no one there. He walked 
to the desk and the little dog-eared hotel register caught his 
eye. With an exclamation of impatience at not having thought 
of it before, he was at once engrossed in the register. Page 
after page he went back over the names, with his finger until 
suddenly he stopped as if checked by an electric shock. The 
little clock on the wall above him ticked off five minutes, but 
still he stood there, his eyes glued to the page and his finger 
at a name. The door of another room opened and he heard the 
voices of the landlord and Jackson. In an instant he had torn 
the leaf from the register and crushed in into his pocket. 

Jackson entered the office and started back when he saw 
Adams, But in the latter’s eyes there was no longer any anger. 
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Instead he regarded the other detective calmly, but steadfastly. 
Jackson felt reassured. 

“Adams, old man,” he began, “what is the matter with 
you? I’m not here on your assignment; I’m here on another 
matter altogether. Show me up, landlord.” 

The two left the room and ascended the stairs. Adams 
waited awhile and then followed them. At the first landing 
he found himself in front of the hotel parlor, the door of which 
stood ajar. It was impossible not to have seen within, and he 
saw there the woman to whom his heart had gone out convers- 
ing with Jackson. 

Within one hour he was in his apartments in the city. He 
got out the broken seal and the torn piece of coat-lining and 
placed them upon a table. Then he sent for his physician. 

The doctor found him in a state of excitement bordering on 
fever. But he was surprised to learn that he had not been 
sent to prescribe for his patient. 

“Doctor,” said Adams, endeavoring to control himself, 
“when you treated me for my wound at the hospital, was there 
any scar left after it had healed?” 

“Why, how did you learn it?” the doctor broke out invol- 
untarily. “It is impossible for you to see it yourself withour 
artificial means.” ; 

“I understand that. Was there anything peculiar about the 
scar?” 

“There was, Mr. Adams; although I have never mentioned 
it before. The scar is in the shape of a Maltese cross. But 
you must not think of it.” 

The doctor never knew how it happened exactly, but he had 
hardly disclosed his secret when he found himself ushered out 
of the house and dismissed. 

Adams went back to his room trembling, his forehead damp 
with perspiration. 

“God!” he exclaimed, “what made me think of it! What 
made me examine it!” 

Then he snatched up the detached broken arm of the seal 
and brought it down heavily upon a pad of paper. The impres- 
sion formed was a Maltese cross. 

“Here! Here is where it is,” cried the distracted man, as his 
hand clutched the back of his head. He staggered back as if 
to fall in a faint when his distended eyes rested for a second on 
the piece of lining. A newly born unnatural energy seized 
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him. With the piece of lining in his hand he bounded to his 
wardrobe and tore down his clothes like a madman. He was 
not long in finding it—an overcoat, with a part of the lining 
gone, which the piece matched and fitted. With clenched 
hands he raised himself to his full height and then fell upon the 
bed in a heap. 

They found him there the next day at noon—Jackson and the 
lady from Fairfield. When they entered the room his eyes 
were like those of a man suddenly killed. At the sight of her 
life seemed slowly to kindle in them—the eagerness—then 
struggling recognition—and then the light of a joyful awaken- 
ing. As the wife threw herself into the arms of her husband 
the veil lifted through which his memory had so long and 
vainly tried to peer. In the fraction of a second it all came 
back to him: His visit to the lawyer who had tried to ruin him; 
the seizure of the papers which had been stolen from him; the 
murderous pistol in the hands of the other and his successful 
struggle to secure it; the cruel blow from behind with the 
broken seal; the renewed attack by the infuriated scoundrel; 
himself dazed and lapsing into unconsciousness, yet battling 
for his life, and finally the indistinct vision of a man beneath 
him, whose throat he grasped with tightly closed hands. 

Often again the hideous vision came before him, but he told 
no man or no woman what he saw. For his conscience had 
acquitted him. 
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HE was very old, and she knew that the end was near. She 
was not ill, only weak, with a weakness that seemed merely 
of the body, for it left her mind clear, and it was no longer 
an effort even to think, as it had so often been of late. The 
spacious room was delightful in all its appointments, there 
were soft rugs, tinted in warm tones, on the floor; the dressing 
table was daintily arrayed, and glittered with silver ornaments, 
there were some favorite books in a carved case, there were 
wide chairs and comfortable lounges. On one side a wood 
fire sparkled on brass andirons, for it was late autumn, the 
many mirrors reflected the dancing flames, and through the 
windows that looked toward the west shone a gleam of golden 
light from the sunset. Amid the soft pillows and lace-trimmed 
sheets, her face looked like a carving of pale ivory, with the 
regular features and the mass of white hair in heavy curls. 
Her gray eyes, where the light of vitality still lingered, slowly. 
roamed around the room, taking in every pleasant detail; there 
was her workbasket, adorned with gay ribbons, a bit of fancy 
knitting showing under the cover, a great bowl of Bonsaline 
roses, her favorite flower, stood on a table near. She would 
never finish the knitting, perhaps even the flowers would out- 
live her, for she knew that her life could be counted by min- 
utes now. It was sweet, this scene that was so familiar; how 
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many years she had looked on these details! Every article 
represented her taste, and she must leave it all, to go—whither? 
Must leave children, grandchildren, friends, the luxury of ex- 
istence that great wealth can give; must change all this—for 
what? 

She was alone, at her own request the nurse had left her, and 
it seemed as if she were alone in the universe, the sole occu- 
pant of a wide emptiness of space, would she perhaps be thus 
alone forever? 

Then slowly the scenes of her life passed before her, as if 
they were re-enacted with her as a spectator, rather than as an 
active participant. She saw herself far off in her childhood, 
with her dainty dresses and her golden curls, haughty, even 
then, with some vague consciousness of superiority. She re- 
membered her little garden, the black servitors that were ready 
to do her smallest bidding—once again she heard the far-off 
cadence of the songs of the slaves in the cotton field, and the 
wild cry of the birds re-echoing down the river. 

Then the memories changed to a Northern home, and she 
was a young girl in the fashionable society of the New York of 
years ago. The long succession of men who had loved her 
passed before her. She was at her grandmother’s summer 
home, and the youth of the neighborhood came to render her 
their homage; she saw the slender figure of a dark-eyed boy 
that lurked in the hedge-row opposite, that he might catch a 
glimpse of the girl who only laughed at him. Then she was 
the belle of the gay winter in the great city, she was the ac- 
knowledged beauty of the London season; she had her tri- 
umphs at Newport, and was the reigning toast at West Point 
and at Yale. All the fairy gifts of fortune were hers. She had 
youth, health, wealth, position, wit and beauty. Then came 
her marriage. There had been a wild dream of love before 
that. She thrilled even now as she remembered that moon- 
light scene—the grassy bank under the oak tree, the passionate 
eyes that looked into hers, the wild embrace when she sur- 
rendered her soul; but it had been for naught; after a few short 
weeks of alternate ecstacy and despair, it had been over, and 
soon thereafter she had married a man who had long loved 
her, and who laid at her feet an honest heart and immense 
_ wealth. He had not lived many years, and for most of her 
life she had been a widow. Of course, there had been other 
adorers. She had met and known those who were most desir- 
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able in this world; she had traveled far and wide, and all that 
this earth could give, all that money could buy, had been at 
her command. 

Of late years she had been a sort of queen in society. Her 
age, her wealth, her unassailable position, her stately dignity, 
had made her an authority on social matters in a wide set, and 
almost to the last she had retained her vigor. She could look 
back over eighty-five years of continued successes, and it was 
over now, the end of it all had come. The passion, the adora- 
tion, the triumphs were in the past. Never again would she 
hold a lover to her heart, never again would baby lips caress 
her as the mother, never again would she move through some 
magnificent function with the homage of the world around her. 

The room was very still. She could hear the moan of the 
autumn wind, the scent of the roses stole to her senses. She 
had worn such roses on that love-illumined night of the far 
past. It was like an unreal dream; the phantasm of her life 
seemed as vague as the shadows of the world beyond the veil 
she was so soon to pass. What had it all been? She had come 
such a long way, through light and shade, in the glory of re- 
joicing and the night of sorrow, but always more in the sun- 
shine than under the clouds. She looked back over the dis- 
tant vista without weariness, but without regret. She did not 
think as did Mme. de Maintenon, when she summed up the 
story of her career, and recapitulated her grandeur as a queen, 
that there was left “aprés tout une vide affreuse.” No, it seemed 
to her that the pleasures had been real, the triumphs sweet to 
the taste, and yet, and yet, did she regret that the end was near? 

She had been face to face with death before now. She had 
once been shipwrecked on the wild Atlantic, alone on the rag- 
ing waste of waters; she had clung to a bit of plank with all the 
strength of her strong, young body, but it had been long till 
rescue came. As she looked across the whirling waves in the 
gathering darkness of a swiftly coming night, she had thought 
that the gray waters would soon close over her warm limbs, 
and still the beating of her brave heart. Only her indomitable 
will enabled her to sustain herself. But then there had been 
a chance which she would not give up till death came, even in 
the bitterest battling, when the cruel surges swept over her 
head, and her breath was almost strangled in the weltering 
rush, there had been a hope, it had then seemed impossible for 
her to sink, with life so strong in her veins. Now there was 
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absolutely no such thought to comfort her. The supreme hour 
had come, and she was about to die. 

What lay beyond the shadowy portals she did not pretend 
to know. She had been one of those smiling unbelievers who 
own. a pew in a fashionable church, and give so liberally to its 
support that no one ever asks them what are their secret con- 
victions. She had read widely the writings of speculative phil- 
osophers, and in the end it seemed to her that she could only 
say that she knew nothing of a certainty. But now the mys- 
tery was there, just before her—she could not evade it, the 
solution must be at once. The dark unknown way lay at her 
feet, into its dim shade she must pass, there was no escaping 

‘the inexorable fate. 

Did she regret it? No; it was strange, unreal, and inexpressi- 
bly solemn, but it was inevitable. She began to think of those 
who had gone before, and whom she might so soon meet. They 
were all there, the companions of her girlish days, for none of 
them had lived to her great age; her mother was there, that 
sweet being who had made her childhood so happy, she seemed 
to hear the sound of her soft voice, and feel the touch of her 
gentle hand. And that one whose image haunted her still— 
for many a year the moss had grown over his tomb. 

The sunset faded away, the fire dropped to ashes, a gray 
light stole over the quiet room, the face on the pillow grew 
white as sculptured marble, the wind breathed softly as a sigh; 
all earthly sights faded from her tired eyes, she passed to the 
unseen doorway, slowly the spirit freed itself from the tram- 
mels of the feeble frame that had so long imprisoned it; and 
yet, for one brief space it was almost recalled, for one imper- 
ceptible moment it was held to earth, by the strong, sweet scent 
of the roses she had loved. 
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By Henry Martiey 





i: common with some quarter of the young 
women of the present day, Miss Miller pos- 

sessed literary aspirations, and the summit of 

her ambition was the publication of a novel. As 
the author of two unsuccessful novels, she regarded me. with 
some deference, and elected me to the position of friendly 
critic. Much as I enjoyed the pleasure of Miss Miller’s so- 
ciety, the position had its disadvantages. It is, 1 am con- 
vinced, beyond the power of human tact to be both friend and 
critic of a budding authoress. She began by submitting to 
my inspection a number of short stories; and a futile attempt 
at frankness, which led to a temporary estrangement, showed 
mie that the safer course was to temper liberal praise with sug- 
gestions of minor emendations. I also appeased her by the 
assurance that though the stories were very well written, which 
was literally true, her forte obviously lay in longer work and 
the delineation of character, and-she agreed that such had al- 
ways been her opinion. For some time past she had been en- 

_ gaged in the composition of a magnum opus, which I was to 
read on my visit to the Robinsons in the summer. 

On the morning after my arrival she approached me on the 
lawn with a pile of manuscript in her hands. 

“Of course,” she began, “it’s quite in the rough as yet. There 
are some parts that I don’t approve of myself, and I shall alter 
it all a good deal.” 

“I quite understand,” I answered. “So my remarks will be 
mere suggestions, and not criticisms.” 

“Oh, I hope you'll like it,” she said. “Of course, it’s not at 


* From “ Chapman’s Magazine.” 
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all good, but it’s the best thing I’ve done yet. Shall I read it 
to you, or will you read it yourself?” 

“Perhaps you had better, if it’s in the rough,” I replied. It 
had been copied out with the utmost care, and was reverently 
tied up with ribbon. 

She read me a chapter, and looked up for my verdict. 

“T like that immensely,” I said. “I was particularly struck 
with that description of the drawing-room.” 

As a matter of fact, it was an accurate inventory of the. 
Robinsons’ drawing-room furniture, and was presumably a 
fragment from a voluminous note-book in which Miss Miller 
recorded her surroundings for the purpose, as she said, of “‘in- 
troducing local background.” 

“Oh, that!” she said. “I wrote that a long time ago. But 
do you think the characters all right?” 

“Tf I might suggest,” I observed, “would an elderly gentle- 
man, even though he were a naval officer, swear quite so much 
before his daughter?” 

“Why,” she answered, with surprise, “that’s all right. That’s 
father. I want to know whether you liked the heroine. Of 
course, the development of her character is the point of the 
book.” 

“J hardly like to express an opinion,” I said, “because I pre- 
sume the character is drawn from yourself.” 

“Tt’s nothing of the kind,” she returned indignantly. “How 
could you think so?” 

“Y’m sorry,” I said. “It was an almost pardonable mistake. 
You’ve both of you got grey eyes and curly hair, and you’re 
both left-handed, and you both wear regimental buckles on 
your belt, and the colors of a Cambridge College in your 
hat.” 

“That’s only what she’s like,” she answered, “and the hero- 
ine wears Caius and I wear Clare colors. But the characters 
are quite different. Am I clever and a successful novelist?” 

“T thought so,” I said, humbly. 

“Mr. Firth,” she replied, “if you’re only going to make 
jokes, I sha’n’t read you any more.” 

“Please go on,” I said. “I’m very much interested in the 
book.” 

She read another chapter and turned to me again. 

“It’s very good indeed,” I observed. “There’s only one 
point which I might venture to criticise. Would a barrister 
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in good practice hunt for a fortnight in the middle of 
November?” 

“Why not?” she asked. “Mr. Bertham does.” 

“The hero’s Bertham, is he?’ I replied. Bertham was a 
most objectionable young man, and possessed no practice. 
“Then a further question occurs to me: Would a nice girl like 
the heroine have made a confidante of a man like Bertham?” 

“T like Mr. Bertham,” she said, shortly. 

“Even if you do, what right has he to several of my re- 
marks?” I asked. I remembered the remarks, because my 
modesty blushed when Miss Miller recorded them in a note- 
book under the impression that they were epigrams. 

“T didn’t know that you’d notice them,” she said, with a 
flush. ‘The hero’s made up of several people. You see, 
when you draw a character, you select different characteristics 
and blend them into a whole.” 

“TI wish,” I remarked, “that I’d been blended with any one 
else than Bertham. But never mind. Please go on.” 

Another chapter followed. 

“T never knew,” I said, “that Bertham married a barmaid at 
Oxford. It must have been Bertham, for I did no such 
thing.” 

“Can’t you understand,” she answered petulantly, “that the 
episodes are not drawn from real life—only parts of the 
characters.” : 

“T apologize,” I replied. “But need the hero marry her?” 

- “He must,” she answered, “or the heroine couldn’t promise 
to educate her. That leads up to the great scene. You see, 
the hero never fully appreciated the intellectual qualities of the 
heroine, and when he sees her teaching his wife to construe 
Greek, he realizes how mistaken he has been.” 

“T don’t believe,” I replied, “that Bertham would like his 
wife to know Greek.” 

“Not if he was altogether Mr. Bertham,” she said. “But I 
thought men were so fond of Homer and that kind of thing?” 
' “Please read on,” I answered with interest, remembering a 
discussion about my Homeric motto for my last novel. 

The next two chapters were uneventful and led to no com- 
ments except praise, but at the third I was roused. 

“T strongly protest,” I said, “at my mother being brought 
into it.” 

“It’s only a trait here and there,” she replied. 
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“Why should a caricature of my mother,” I inquired, “go 
and make an ass of herself because Bertham’s character neces- 
sitates his marriage to a barmaid?” 

“If you’re going to be disagreeable——” she said. 

“T’m sorry,” I answered; “but I do think that is one of the 
passages that needs alteration.” 

“Perhaps I had better tone it down,” she allowed. 

Two or three more chapters occurred, and I became aware 
that I was listening to an odd travesty of myself. I was alte- 
nately a melodramatic hero, rescuing the heroine from impos- 
sible dangers, and an extremely objectionable cad, married to 
a consumptive barmaid and making love to another girl; but I 
knew better than Miss Miller herself the original of the 
character. 

“The part of the hero,” I said, “that belongs to me has no 
right to do things that Bertham might have done. Now, I 
am the doctor’s son, and it is I who have studied medicine as 
well as law. Therefore I am on in that scene. Why, then, 
should I say, ‘Good Heavens!’ every five seconds when the 
heroine sprains her ankle? and why should I murmur, ‘Violet, 
my darling!’ when I know she’s only half-conscious and I’m 
married to another woman?” 

“You’re so hopelessly literal,” she protested. “This is a 
work of fiction.” 

“T trust,” I said, “that I sha’n’t be cut by all my friends, if 
it’s published.” 

“Tf you weren’t so conceited———” she answered. 

“Oh, I’m not so conceited as I was,” I said. “I may really 
be like that. I want to hear some more. It’s good to see one’s 
self as others see us.” 

“Once for all, Mr. Firth,” she replied, “I refuse to read further 
unless you promise to drop the foolish notion that you are the 
hero. If you had only heard a chapter or two more, you 
would see how ridiculous such an idea makes you appear.” 

“T should hardly have thought the chapter or two more was 
necessary,” I said. “But please go on.” 

Ultimately the barmaid died, though her decease was de- 
layed by an irrelevant millionaire’s impossible will which be- 
queathed millions to the heroine. Then she and the hero were 
left free, and I hoped for the best; but an anonymous letter 
parted them, and an embezzling trustee robbed her of her 
wealth. They parted in secret sorrow, and the hero, in despair, 
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betook himself to realizing his ambitions. In the coyrse of a 
chapter he made his reputation at the bar by a scintillating ora- 
tion in a probate action, delivered a meteoric speech in Par- 
liament on bimetallism, and became Attorney-General. 

“Now, perhaps, you will acknowledge,” Miss Miller said 
triumphantly, “that the character is not drawn from you.” 

“T quite admit that the last chapter is not drawn from life,” I 
allowed, though the Attorney-General lived in my chambers, a 
description of which Miss Miller had carefully extorted from 
me. 

“What do you think of it as a whole?” she inquired. 

“T haven’t heard the whole,” I said. There was still a bun- 
dle of manuscript left. 

“The rest,” she explained, “is so very unfinished. It’s too 
crude to read to you.” 

“The dénouement,” I said, “is perhaps the most important 
part.” 

“Well,” she replied, doubtfully, “if you won’t make silly re- 
marks about Mr. Bertham——” 

-“T promise not to mention him,” I answered, hypocritically. 

The Attorney-General finally met the heroine as a hospital 
nurse at the bedside of a dying patient, whose evidence the At- 
torney-General was taking down in a note-book. He pro- 
posed in impassioned accents. She, hurt at his previous con- 
duct, rejected him. In bitter disappointment, he announced 
his intention of shooting big game for the rest of his life in the 
Rocky Mountains. This was too much for her pitiful heart, 
and by the bedside of the dead man they kissed again with 
tears. I may add that the narrative, as I heard it, strongly 
suggested skipping. ors 

“Did she marry him because he was Attorney-General?” I 
inquired. 

“Of course not,” she answered with surprise. 

“She cared for him before that?” 

“Oh yes,” she said; “but what do you mean?” 

“T am,” I replied, “going to shoot big game in the Rocky 
Mountains.” 

“Ts this some elaborate joke?” she inquired. 

“Pardon me,” I said, taking up the manuscript, “you must 
now ask me whether I intend to sacrifice my brilliant career.” 

“Mr. Firth ” she exclaimed indignantly, beginning to 
collect the bundles. ; 
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“I believe they'd have been very happy together,” I 
observed. 

“They wouldn’t,” she retorted. 

“Look here,” I said, “she’s you and he’s I, and you told me 
she didn’t mind whether he was Attorney-General.” 

“How dare you!” she burst out. “Do you imagine I’d have 
read the wretched thing to you if——?” and she tore the last 
chapter angrily in pieces. 

“You're not going to alter the ending?” I inquired. 

“T’ll make it really like you,” she said, vindictively, “and I'll 
kill him!” 

“Miss Miller,” I asked, “have you read The Follies of Lena 
Dawson?” 

“What has that got to do with it?” 

“Only,” I said, “that I made a new start and wrote it under 
a new name, and that you’re Lena.” 

“T don’t believe it,” she exclaimed. “How dare you tell me 
that I would write a novel about you and me?” 

“T’m not in the least ashamed of having done the same,” I 
remarked. “It’s reached a fourth edition.” 

“She’s not in the least like me,” she went on, beginning to 
retreat to the house; “and you know I didn’t intend the hero 
to be you.” 

“T don’t believe you did,” I allowed. “‘That’s what makes 
me look such a fool, for I did intend Lena to be you.” 

“Rubbish!” she said and retired. 

“Well,” I remarked, as she walked away, “look at the in- 
itials to which it’s dedicated.” 

I followed after a moment or two, and found her in the draw- 
ing-room, contemplating the dedication of my new novel, 
which had arrived in the last Mudie-box. The rest of the con- 
versation only concerned ourselves. 





HANS’ CHRISTMAS* 


By HELENE STOKL 


. WAS Christmas Eve; how long the 
\ day had seemed to little Hans you 

; can not imagine; but now the time 
; had really come. 

Out there in the street the lamps 

were lighted; in the dark sitting room 
Hans sat with his older sister Lina and 
Gus his little brother, and waited for 
the bell that should summon him to 
the Christmas tree; how long they 
were; but at last they sounded, ting-a-ling ; 
ting-a-ling, and the children rushed into the 
room. 
& There stood the tree, so high, beautiful and 
shining, but the children threw only one quick 
glance at it, and sprang to the table upon 
which the gifts were spread. How lovely! © 
every thing the heart wished for they found 
there, playthings, picture books 
and warm clothing. 

But the thing that pleased Hans 
most was the little sled that stood 
under thetable. ‘ Gus,see the sled! 
Papa, mamma, asled! - Lina, I have 
gotten a sled!” he shouted and ran 
up and down the room as if he was 
out in the snow with it. 

He held the rope tight in his hand 
while he looked at the other presents, and still held it as he 
went to bed. 











* Translated by Leonora Teller, from the German, for Short Stories. 
Illustrations by Charles Lederer. 
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He was so tired that he went to sleep at once, and he had 
a wonderful dream. 

He thought he lay in bed sick unto death; his father and 
mother stood sorrowfully beside 
him, and his sister buried. her 
weeping face in her hands; even 
the old dog hung his ears and 
tail, and only little Gus ran 
quietly about the sick room. 

Then all at once he knew he 
was dead and on his way to 
Heaven. How lonely he was! 

The way led up from one cloud to another, 

higher and higher; the clouds were so soft 
and white he could walk on them like freshly 
fallen snow. The little fellow went bravely 
on dragging his sled, whose string he had 
never loosened, behind him. 

It was a long way; the boy 
was growing weary when he saw 
something golden glowing be- 
tween the white clouds. The 
closer he came the brighter it 
glowed, until he stood right be- 
fore it. 

It was the great golden door 

_of Heaven, and the old man ina 
long mantle who wore a golden crown and carried a heavy 
key in his hand, that was surely St. Peter who guards the 
gates of Heaven. 

Hans knew him at once; his picture was in his book of 

Z Bible stories, and he recognized him 


5 RR. from that. 
A <3 DVee “T pray, dear St. Peter, am I right 
. a Gree 











i at the gate of Heaven?” asked the 
~~ little fellow modestly as he stepped 


All YZ up to him. 
QI Ce “Yes, you are here,” said St. Peter, 
ms 


* “what do you want ?” 
“I want to go into Heaven,” said Hans, pointing toward 
it. “So,so! Whoare you?” 
“T am little Hans from No. 8 Broad street, first story.” 
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“Hum, and yesterday you died, and now you want to get 
into Heaven ? Our Heavenly Father must decide that; well, 
we will see what I can do for you with our Good Lord. Let 





me see, did you pray last night before you went to sleep?” 
Hans was embarrassed: “Yes,” he said, trembling, “I al- 
ways pray when I go to bed, but yesterday—yesterday—lI be- 
lieve I forgot it.” . 
“Did not pray on Christmas Eve. Oh! Oh!” said St. Peter, 
shaking his gray head disapprov- 4 
ingly, “ that does not please me. y 
I must see what the record is of 
your evening prayers,’gand he 
took a great thick book that laid am 
near him on a cloud, and turned ny ! 
the leaves. “ Little Hans from 
Broad street ? Ah, here} it fis; 
h’m, generally he praysjvery well, ees? 
but, forexample on November last AS 
the angels have registered nothing. What was the matter 
then?” “It was ny birthday, said Hans »softly, “I was so happy! 
forgotit.” “Joy should make 
one pray double,” answered 
St. Peter, ‘and here on Octo- 
ber 3?” It was remarkable 
how well Hans remembered, 
“Then I was naughty,” he 
began trembling, “and in- 
tended to pray when the rest 
slept, and then—and then—” 
“Then you went to sleep 
first. No, we will look no 
farther. Ifyou forgot to pray 
yesterday, at least you thought about our heavenly Father 
and how much we should thank him because the Christ 
child was born to the world ?” 









Da 
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Little Hans was crimson. “I don’t know; I think so,” he 
stammered, but if one tells lies he never will get into the gates 
of Heaven he knew very well. “No,” he said at last, 
bravely. “I did not think 
of Him.” if 

“Did not think of the - Ap; 
good Lord on Christmas ceil: As 
eve? Oh! Oh!” saidSt. HH V YY Tee 
Peter again. ‘“ Not when . : 
you stood before the love- 


ra i ‘ ee : So 
haps you had no Christ- | : u Ay po 


ly Christmas tree—but per- 
mas tree ?” 


“Ah, what a great one,” cried Hans, earnestly, “from the 
table clear to the ceiling; and the lovely things on it; you 
ought to have seen them. Soldiers, and picture books, a great 
box of blocks, a fur cap, gloves, stockings, a picture sheet and 
a paint box! And this lovely sled. Do you not think we 
were happy?” 

“How it will be as to a sled path with us I do not know. 
It is too warm here, but when you received so much you surely 
thanked your parents many times, did you not?”’ 

“Thanked?” said Hans, somewhat disconcerted, “I don’t 
know, but I kissed them a great many times.” 

“So, and then?”’ 

“TI gave papalsome cigars, gsaid,Hans, quickly. © 

“And where did you get your money?” 

“Mamma gave me the money.” 

“Oh! that’s nothing,” said St. Peter, with a disdainful move- 
ment of the hand, “to buy things with money; any one can 
do that, but I should have thought you would at least have 
written papa a little Christmas greeting.” : 

“T did,” said Hans, ashamed, “but a couple of blots came on 
the paper.” 

“You must not be such a careless boy, and what did mamma 
receive?” 

“I was going to make her a new sewing table. I had some 
nails and a nice bit of wood, you may be sure, but I didn’t get it 
done.” 

“T imagine so; one should not undertake such great 
tasks. 

“Well, I see the parents’ gifts were not remarkable: per 
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haps you made some poor people happy with presents— 
what ?” 

“T don’t know any poor people,” said Hans, sadly. 

“Now listen to the boy,” said St. Peter, tapping with his key 
impatiently, ‘‘ he knows no poor people. Tell me who lives 
in your alley just back of the house and up the little steps, 
where the broken window panes are stuffed with papers?” 

“The cobbler lives there.” 

“Is he a rich man?” 

“He? Oh, no; you should only see how ragged his chil- 
dren run about. Franz, the oldest, who goes to school with 
me, says they are happy if they have salt every day to eat on 
their potatoes. His jacket is all torn, and I don’t think he has 
stockings in his shoes.” 

“Truly, and you begged your mother give him your old 
stockings because you have new ones? And a couple of old 
playthings or a book you could spare very well?” 

“No,” said Hans, quite bewildered, “I aes not; I never 
thought of it.” 

“And the blind man on the eee What did he ask you 
for when you went to the store for raisins for your mother?” 

“He wanted a penny because it was Christmas Eve. I would 
have given him one, but you know I could not find it in my 
waistcoat pocket; I must have put it away in my other coat, 
and I intended to get it and give it to him to-morrow.” 

“And then you died last night. Yes, you see you should not 
put off till to-morrow what you can do to-day. Now tell me, 
were you good and obedient all day?” 

“T must think a little,” said Hans, rather uneasily, “I would 
really have been good,” said he, looking frankly at the Saint 
with his blue eyes, ‘‘ but it seemed so long till evening, and 
when mamma said I must be patient, I said, ‘If Christmas is so 
long coming it need not come at all.’” 

“You said that ?” 

“Yes, and at breakfast I would not eat 
the porridge and papa sent me out of the 
room. Then Gussiesaid when I got asled 
I must let him ride on it,and I said I would 
not, and he kept on teasing so I gave him a beating.” 

“On Christmas eve ?” 

“And I called Lina a goose, and when she interfered I 
told her she would get one too.” 
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“So, are you done ?”’ 

Hans thought a little. “I gave the dog a little kick be- 
cause he always got between my feet, but he did not mind 
it, and yt ae ; 

“What, something more ?” ie ae Pee, 
“T took a little doughnut from the Ay, PACS 
pan when mamma’s back was turned, a — 
but I burned my mouth and she said ; 
that was”punishment enough.” 

“Well, if you were punished 
for that we will not count it,” 
said St. Peter, stroking his beard 
thoughtfully, “there is enough 
without that. What reason shall 
I give our dear Lord that He 
should let you into Heaven? 
On Christmas eve he did not 
pray, nor think on the Christ 
child, nor give any one a joy, nor 
obey his parents and quarreled 
with his brothers and sisters?” 

Hans’ blue eyes filled with 
tears. ‘ But I love my parents 
very much, and Lina and Gus§too, you maytbelieve, and if 
the dear Lord will only forgive2me I will|be}good’after this.” 

“Well, I will see, wait 
here a little,’ and he shut |. 
the gate. Hans could see | 
within just abit. Oh, how | 
it shone and sparkled in 
there,and what divine music 
rang out! Hans sank on his 
knees and pressed his hands 
to his beating heart. St- 
Peter stood once more be- 
fore him, tremblingly the 
child looked up at him. 

‘* He who would come in- 
to Heaven must have earned 
it,” said he. 

‘So I dare not enter ?”” asked Hans as thetears ran down 
his cheeks. 
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“Nay, do not weep; the dear Lord will permit you to go 
back to earth once more and stay there till you become good 
and kind, and learn to celebrate Christmas as He does—but 
now goon, I have no more time for you. Theangels must be 
dressed, the whole of Heaven polished and gotten ready for 
the festival music to-morrow, and I have it all to attend to. 
Sit on your sled; you will get down sooner. So you may 
not miss the way I will give you a guide. Ha! come here,” 
he called to an angel that was peeping curiously from the 
door, ‘“‘ see that this boy finds the way to No. 8 Broad street, 
do you hear? And now farewell, and a happy meeting 
later on.” 

Hans got on his sled and the angel drew him down. Oh, 





how quickly they went! He had to hold on with both hands 
to keep from falling off. ‘“ Not so fast, not so fast!” he 
cried, and—bump! 

They were down. He sat up in bed and rubbed his eyes. 
The sun shone through the window, and played with the glit- 
tering Christmas tree, and his mother stood smiling beside 
him. 

Hans threw his arms around her neck. “Oh, mamma, 
mamma! I am so happy that I could stay here and thank 
you for all the things that I received from the Christ child. I 
will not be naughty any more and I will eat my porridge.” 

“There will be no porridge to-day,” said his mother, and 
kissed him, “ hurry and dress. Gussie and Lina were up long 
ago.” 

“T will never call Lina a stupid thing again, and I will let 
Gussie have my sled.” 

And so he did; once he rode and once Gussie, and when 
Phylax sprang between, he did not kick him, but said, kindly, 
“Phylax, get out of the way.” 

In the afternoon he hunted among his things and laid apples, 
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nuts, pepperfcakes.and_old. playthingstogether. ‘These are 
for Franz, in the alley, and, mamma, can he not have my old 
stockings? And the dollar that the Christ child brought me, 
‘may I give it to the blind man at the corner, so he will be 
happy? Can I, mamma?” 

“Yes, you can, my darling,” his mother replied, and pressed 
her boy in her arms tenderly. 

When bed-time came he folded his hands thoughtfully, and 
prayed,“ Dear Lord, make me good,so I can come to Heaven,’ 
for he knew only good children went to Heaven. 

“ Now are you pleased with me, St. Peter?” he asked—and 
fell asleep. 
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A SUMMER IDYL* 


By TuHeEoposia PICKERING 


4 the sun; the daisies laughed to see 
f their reflection in the drops the morning 
: dew had left in the grass, and the violets 
i whispered together in the moss. The 
H garden was full of warmth and light and 
H the flowers rejoiced. All but the red rose, 

="*" who languished and longed for the night, 
for to her the sun was glaringly bright and the day long. “O, 
for the white stars, the kiss of the moonlight and the nightin- 
gale’s song in the branches,” for well she knew his song, did 
the red rose. " 

Down the garden walk came a young girl. Her eyes and 
hair held the beams of the sun lovingly; her mouth was as red 
as the rose’s leaves and she sang merrily as she came. She 
passed by the lily-bed with a little shiver. “They are too cold 
and white,” she said, “they are not earth flowers. But oh, 
red rose,” she whispered, bending low over it, “we know how 
to love, do we not, you and I?” and the red rose sent out a 
wealth of perfume for answer. And that night when the 
moonlight flooded the garden and the nightingale sang to the 
rose’s heart, she heard two voices whispering near her, and 
said gently to the breeze, “We know well how to love, the girl 
with the laughing eyes and I.” 

A month passed, and the heart of the rose grew faint, for the 
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nightingale no longer sung in the branches and made a Para- ~ 


dise of night, and day by day she drooped and shivered on her 
stem. One bleak afternoon there was a sound of footsteps in 
the garden, and a girl came down the path. She was clad in 
black like a shadow; there were dark circles under her eyes, 
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and she walked slowly. “What do you know of the earth?’ 
she said to the lilies; “there is nothing but snow in your cold 
leaves.” And again she paused by the rose, the poor, faded 
rose. “But you and I,” she said, “we know how to suffer,” 
and there was a quiver in her voice, and a great tear dropped 
on the withered leaves. But the rose said nothing, for the night- 
ingale had gone and she hung upon the stem quite dead. 
“Oh, you have found a way to end it,” said the girl, “happy 
rose!” and for a moment a smile played about her mouth and 
then she dropped her head and turned slowly away. And in 
the night a great wind passed through the garden and scat- 
tered the leaves of the rose, and the lilies laughed and said to 
one another, “See what comes of too much loving,” even as the 
young girl was saying it to her broken heart. 
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THE SKELETON IN THE CLOSET 
As Told by J. Thomas Darragh (late C.C.S.) 
By EpwarpD EvERETT HALE 


' Famous Story Series 


~ WAS in the Civil Service at Richmond. Why 
I was there, or what I did, is nobody’s 
affair. - And I do not in this paper propose 
to tell how it happened that I was in New 
York in October, 1864, on confidential 
business. Enough that I was there, and 
that it was honest business. That business 
done, as far as it could be with the re- 
sources intrusted to me, I prepared to re- 
turn home. And thereby hangs this tale, and, as it proved, 
the fate of the Confederacy. 

For, of course, I wanted to take presents home to my fam- 
ily. Very little question was there what these presents should 
be—for I had no boys nor brothers. The women of the Con- 
federacy had one want, which overtopped all others. They 
could make coffee out of beans; pins they had from Columbus; 
straw hats they braided quite well with their own fair hands; 
snuff we could get better than you could in “the old concern.” 
But we had no hoop-skirts—skeletons, we used to call them. 
No ingenuity had made them. No bounties had forced them. - 
The Bat, the Greyhound, the Deer, the Flora, the J. C. Cobb, 
the Varuna, and the Fore-and-Aft all took in cargoes of them 
for us in England. But the Bat and the Deer and the Flora 
were seized by the blockaders, the J. C. Cobb sunk at sea, the 
Fore-and-Aft and the Greyhound were set fire to by their own 
crews, and the Varuna (our Varuna) was never heard of. 
Then the State of Arkansas offered sixteen townships of 
swamp land to the first manufacturer who would exhibit five 
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gross of a home-manufactured article. But no one ever com- 
peted. The first attempts, indeed, were put to an end, when 
Schofield crossed the Blue Lick, and destroyed the dams on 
Yellow Branch. The consequence was, that people’s crinoline 
collapsed faster than the Confederacy did, of which that brute 
of a Grierson said there was never anything of it but the 
outside. 

Of course, then, I put in the bottom of my new large trunk 
in New York, not a “duplex elliptic,’ for none were then 
made, but a “Belmonte,” of thirty springs, for my wife. I 
bought, for her more common wear, a good “Belle-Fontaine.” 
For Sarah and Susy each, I got two “Dumb-Belles.” For 
Aunt Eunice and Aunt Clara, maiden sisters of my wife, who 
lived with us after Winchester fell the fourth time, I got the 
“Scotch Harebell,” two of each. For my own mother I got 
one “Belle of the Prairies” and one “Invincible Combination 
Gossamer.” I did not forget good old Mamma Chloe and 
Mamma Jane. For them I got substantial cages, without 
names. With these, tied in the shapes of figure eights in the 
bottom of my trunk, as I said, I put in an assorted cargo of 
dry-goods above, and, favored by a pass, and Major Mulford’s 
courtesy on the flag-of-truce boat, I arrived safely at Rich- 
mond before the autumn closed. 

I was received at home with rapture. But when, the next 
morning, I opened my stores, this became rapture doubly en- 
raptured. Words cannot tell the silent delight with which old 
and young, black and white, surveyed these fairy-like struc- 
tures, yet unbroken and unmended. 

Perennial summer reigned that autumn day in that reunited 
family. It reigned the next day and the next. It would 
have reigned till now if the Belmontes and the other things 
would last as long as the advertisements declare; and, what is 
more, the Confederacy would have reigned till now, President 
Davis and General Lee, but for that great misery, which all 
families understand, which culminated in our great 
misfortune. 

I was up in the cedar closet one day, looking for an old pa- 
rade cap of mine, which I thought, though it was my third 
best, might look better than my second best, which I had 
worn ever since my best was lost at the Seven Pines. I say I 
was standing on the lower shelf of the cedar closet, when, as I 
stepped along in the darkness, my right foot caught in a bit 
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of wire, my left did not give way in time, and I fell, with a 
small wooden hat-box in my hand, full on the floor. The 
corner of the hat-box struck me just below the second frontal 
sinus, and I fainted away. 

When I came to myself I was in the blue chamber; I had 
vinegar on a brown paper on my forehead; the room was dark, 
and I found mother sitting by me, glad enough indeed to hear 
my voice, and to know that I knew her. It was some time be- 
fore I fully understood what had happened. Then she 
brought me a cup of tea, and I, quite refreshed, said I must go 
to the office. 

“Office, my child!” said she. ‘Your leg is broken above the 
ankle; you will not move these six weeks. Where do you 
suppose you are?” 

Till then I had no notion that it was five minutes since I 
went into the closet. When she told me the time, five in the 
afternoon, I groaned in the lowest depths. For, in my breast- 
pocket, in that innocent coat, which I could now see lying on 
the window-seat, were the duplicate despatches to Mr. Mason, 
for which, late the night before, I had got the Secretary’s sig. 
nature. They were to go at ten that morning to Wilmington, 
by the Navy Department’s special messenger. I had taken 
them to insure care and certainty. I had worked on them till 
midnight, and they had not been signed till near one o’clock. 
Heavens and earth, and here it was five o’clock! The man 
must be half-way to Wilmington by this time. I sent the 
doctor for Lafarge, my clerk. Lafarge did his prettiest in rush- 
ing to the telegraph. But no! A freshet on the Chowan 
river, or a raid by Foster, or something, or nothing, had 
smashed the telegraph wire for that night. And before that 
despatch ever reached Wilmington the navy agent was in the 
offing in the Sea Maid. 

“But perhaps the duplicate got through?” No, breathless 
reader, the duplicate did not get through. The duplicate was 
taken by Faucon, in the Ino. I saw it last week in Dr. Lie- 
ber’s hands, in Washington. Well, all I know is, that if the 
duplicate had got through, the Confederate Government would 
have had in March a chance at eighty-three thousand two 
hundred and eleven muskets, which, as it was, never left Bel- 
gium. So much for my treading into the blessed piece of wire 
on the shelf of the cedar closet, up-stairs. 

“What was the bit of wire?” 
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Well, it was not telegraph wire. If it had been, it would 
have broken when it was not wanted to. Don’t you know 
what it was? Go up in your own cedar closet, and step about 
in the dark, and see what brings up round your ankles. Julia, 
poor child, cried her eyes out about it. When I got well 
enough to sit up, and as soon as I could talk and plan with 
her, she brought down seven of these old things, antiquated 
Belmontes and Simplex Elliptics, and horrors without a name, 
and she made a pile of them in the bedroom, and asked me 
in the most penitent way what she should do with them. 

“You can’t burn them,” said she; “fire won’t touch them. If 
you bury them in the garden, they come up at the second rak- 
ing. If you give them to the servants, they say, “Thank-e, 
missus,’ and throw them in the back passage. If you give 
them to the poor, they throw them into the street in front, and 
do not say, ‘Thank-e.’ Sarah sent seventeen over to the 
sword factory, and the foreman swore at the boy, and told 
him he would flog him within an inch of his life if he brought 
any more of his sauce there; and so—and so,” sobbed the 
poor child, “I just rolled up these wretched things, and laid 
them in the cedar closet, hoping, you know, that some day 
the government would want something, and would advertise 
for them. You know what a good thing I made out of the 
bottle corks.” 

In fact, she had sold our bottle corks for four thousand two 
hundred and sixteen dollars of the first issue. We afterward 
bought two umbrellas and a corkscrew with the money. 

Well, I did not scold Julia. It was certainly no fault of hers 
that I was walking on the lower shelf of her cedar closet. I 
told her to make a parcel of the things, and the first time we 
went to drive I hove the whole shapeless heap into the river, 
without saying mass for them. 

But let no man think, or no woman, that this was the end of 
troubles. As I look back on that winter, and on the spring of 
1865 (I do not mean the steel spring), it seems to me only the 
beginning. I got out on crutches at last; I had the office 
transferred to my house, so that Lafarge and Hepburn could 
work there nights, and communicate with me when I could not 
go out; but mornings I hobbled up to the Department, and 
sat with the Chief, and took his orders. Ah me! shall I soon 
forget that damp winter morning, when we all had such hope 
at the office? One or two of the army fellows looked in at 
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the window as they ran by, and we knew that they felt well, 
and though I would not ask Old Wick, as we had nicknamed 
the Chief, what was in the wind, I knew the time had come, 
and that the lion meant to break the net this time. I made 
an excuse to go home earlier than usual; rode down to the 
house in the Major’s ambulance, I remember; and hopped in, 
to surprise Julia with the good news, only to find that the 
whole house was in that quiet uproar which shows that some- 
thing bad has happened of a sudden. 

“What is it, Chloe?” said I, as the old wench rushed by me 
with a bucket of water. 

“Poor Mr. George, I ’fraid he’s dead, sah!” 

And there he really was—dear, handsome, bright George 
Schaff—the delight of all the nicest girls of Richmond; he lay 
there on Aunt Eunice’s bed on the ground floor, where they 
had brought him in. He was not dead—and he did not die. 
He is making cotton in Texas now. But he looked mighty 
near it then. “The deep cut in his head” was the worst I 
then had ever seen, and the blow confused everything. When 
McGregor got round, he said it was not hopeless; but we were 
all turned out of the room, and with one thing and another 
he got the boy out of the swoon, and somehow it proved his 
head was not broken. 

No, but poor George swears to this day it were. better it had 
been, if it could only have been broken the right way and on 
the right field. For that evening we heard that everything 
had gone wrong in the surprise. There we had been waiting 
for one of those early fogs, and at last the fog had come. And 
Jubal Early had, that morning, pushed out every man he had 
that could stand; and they lay hid for three mortal hours, 
within I don’t know how near the picket-line at Fort Pow- 
hatan, only waiting for the shot which John Streight’s party 
were to fire at Wilson’s Wharf, as soon as somebody on our 
left centre advanced in force on the enemy’s line above Tur- 
key Island stretching across to Nansemond. I am not in the 
War Department, and I forget whether he was to advance “en 
barbette” or by “échelon” of infantry. But he was to advance 
somehow, and he knew how; and when he advanced, you see, 
that other man lower down was to rush in, and as soon as 
Early heard him he was to surprise Powhatan, you see; and 
then, if you have understood me, Grant and Butler and the 
whole rig of them would have been cut off from their supplies, 
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would have had to fight a battle for which they were not pre- 
pared, with their right made into a new left, and their old left 
unexpectedly advanced at an oblique angle from their centre, 
and would not that have been the end of them? 

Well, that never happened. And the reason it never hap- 
pened was that poor George Schaff, with the last fatal order 
for this man whose name I forget (the same who was afterward 
killed the day before High Bridge), undertook to save time 
by cutting across behind my house, from Franklin to Green 
streets. You know how much time he saved—they waited all 
day for that order. George told me afterward that the last 
thing he remembered was kissing his hand to Julia, who sat at 
her bedroom window. He said he thought she might be the 

‘last woman he ever saw this side of heaven. Just after that, it 
must have been, his horse—that white Messenger colt old 
Williams bred—went over like a log, and poor George was 
pitched fifteen feet head-foremost against a stake there was in 
that lot. Julia saw the whole. She rushed out with all the 
women, and had just brought him in when I got home. And 
that was the reason that the great promised combination of | 
December, 1864, never came off at all. 

I walked out in the lot, after McGregor turned me out of 
the chamber, to see what they had done with the horse. There 
he lay, as dead as old Messenger himself. His neck was 
broken. And do you think, I looked to see what had tripped 
him. I supposed it was one of the boys’ bandy-holes. It was 
no such thing. The poor wretch had tangled his hind legs 
in one of those infernal hoopwires that Chloe had thrown out 
in the piece when I gave her her new ones. Though I did not 
know it then, those fatal scraps of rusty steel had broken the 
neck that day of Robert Lee’s army. 

That time I made a row about it. I felt too badly to go 
into a passion. But before the women went to bed—they were 
all in the sitting-room together—I talked to them like a father. 
I did not swear. I had got over that for a while, in that six 
weeks on my back. But I did say the old wires were infernal 
things, and that the house and the premises must be made rid 
of them. The aunts laughed—though I was so serious—and 
tipped a wink to the girls. The girls wanted to laugh, but 
were afraid to. And then it came out that the aunts had sold 
their old hoops, tied as tight as they could tie them, in a great 
mass of rags. They had made a fortune by the sale—I am 
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sorry to say it was in other rags, but the rags they got were 
new instead of old—it was a real Aladdin bargain. The new 
rags had blue backs, and were numbered, some as high as 
fifty dollars. The rag-man had been in a hurry, and had not 
known what made the things so heavy. I frowned at the 
swindle, but they said all was fair with a peddler—and I own 
I was glad the things were well out of Richmond. But when 
I said I thought it was a mean trick, Lizzie and Sarah looked 
demure, and asked what in the world I would have them do 
with the old things. Did I expect them to walk down to the 
bridge themselves with great parcels to throw into the river, as 
I had done by Julia? Of course it ended, as such things al- 
ways do, by mytaking the work on my own shoulders. I told 
them to tie up all they had in as small a parcel as they could 
and bring them tome. 

Accordingly, the next day, I found a handsome brown- 
paper parcel, not so very large, considering, and strangely 
square, considering, which the minxes had put together and 
left on my office table. They had a great frolic over it. They 
had not spared red tape nor red wax. Very official it looked, 
indeed, and on the left-hand corner, in Sarah’s boldest and 
most contorted hand, was written, “Secret service.” We had 
a great laugh over their success. And, indeed, I should have 
taken it with me the next time I went down to Tredegar, but 
that I happened to dine one evening with young Norton of our 
gallant little navy, and a very curious thing he told us. 

We were talking about the disappointment of the combined 
land attack. I did not tell what upset poor Schaff’s horse; 
indeed, I do not think those navy men knew the details of the 
disappointment. O’Brien had told me, in confidence, what I 
have written down probably for the first time now. But we 
were speaking, in a general way, of the disappointment. Nor- 
ton finished his cigar rather thoughtfully, and then said, “Well, 
fellows, it is not worth while to put it in the newspapers, but 
what do you suppose upset our grand naval attack, the day the 
Yankee gunboats skittled down the river so handsomely?” 

“Why,” said Allen, who is Norton’s best-beloved friend, 
“they say that you ran away from them as fast as they did 
from you.” 

“Do they?” said Norton, grimly. “If you say that, Ill break 
your head for you. Seriously, men,” continued he, “that was 
a most extraordinary thing. You know I was on the ram. 
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But why she stopped when she stopped I knew as little as this 
wine-glass does; and Callender himself knew no more than I. 
We had not been hit. We were all right as a trivet for all we 
knew, when, skree! she began blowing off steam, and we 
stopped dead, and began to drift down under those batteries. 
Callender had to telegraph to the little Mosquito, or whatever 
Walter called his boat, and the spunky little thing ran down 
and got us out of the scrape. Walter did it right well; if he 
had had a monitor under him, he could not have done better. 
Of course, we all rushed to the engine-room. What in thun- 
der were they at there? All they knew was they could get no 
water into her boiler. 

“Now, fellows, this is the end of the story. As soon as the 
boilers cooled off they worked all night on those supply 
pumps. May I be hanged if they had not sucked in, somehow, 
a long string of yarn, and cloth, and, if you will believe me, a 
wire of some woman’s crinoline. And that French folly of a 
sham Empress cut short that day the victory of the Confed- 
erate navy, and old Davis himself can’t tell when we shall 
have such a chance again!” 

Some of the men thought Norton lied. But I never was 
with him when he did not tell the truth. I did not mention, 
however, what I had thrown into the water the last time I had 
gone over to Manchester. And I changed my mind about 
Sarah’s “secret-service” parcel. It remained on my table. 

That was the last dinner our old club had at the Spotswood, 
I believe. The spring came on, and the plot thickened. We 
did our work in the office as well as we could; I can speak for 
mine, and if other people—but no matter for that! The 3d of 
April came, and the fire, and the right wing of Grant’s army. 
I remember I was glad then that I had moved the office down 
to the house, for we were out of the way there. Everybody had 
run away from the Department; and so, when the powers that 
be took possession, my little sub-bureau was unmolested for 
some days. I improved those days as well as I could—burn- 
ing carefully what was to be burned, and hiding carefully what 
was to be hidden. One thing that happened then belongs to 
this story. As I was at work on the private bureau—it was 
really a bureau, as it happened, one I had made Aunt Eunice 
give up when I broke my leg—I came, to my horror, on a neat 
parcel of coast-survey maps of Georgia, Alabama, and Florida. 
They were not the same Maury stole when he left the National 
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Observatory, but they were like them. Now, I was perfectly 
sure that on that fatal Sunday of the-flight I had sent Lafarge 
for these, that the President might use them, if necessary, in 
his escape. When I found them, I hopped out and called 
for Julia, and asked her if she did not remember his coming 
for them. “Certainly,” she said, “it was the first I knew of the 
danger. Lafarge came, asked for the key of the office, told 
me all was up, walked in, and in a moment was gone.” 

And here, on the file of April 3, was Lafarge’s line to me: 

“T got the secret-service parcel myself, and have put it in the 
President’s own hands. I marked it ‘Gulf Coast,’ as you bade 
me.” 

What could Lafarge have given to the President? Not the 
soundings of Hatteras Bar. Not the working drawings of the 
first monitor. I had all these under my hand. Could it be— 
“Julia, what did we do with that stuff of Sarah’s that she 
marked secret service?” 

As I live, we had sent the girls’ old hoops to the President 
in his flight. 

And when, the next day, we read how he used them, and 
how Pritchard arrested, him, we thought if he had only had the 
right parcel he would have found the way to Florida. 

That is really the end of this memoir. But I should not have 
written it, but for something that happened just now on the 
piazza. You must know, some of us wrecks are up here at the 
Berkeley baths. My uncle has a place near here. Here came 
to-day John Sisson, whom I have not seen since Memminger 
ran and took the clerks with him. Here we had before both 
the Richards brothers, the great paper men, you know, who 
started the Edgerly Works in Prince George’s county, just 
after the war began. After dinner, Sisson and they met, on 
the piazza. Queerly enough, they had never seen each other 
before, though they had used reams of Richards’ paper in 
correspondence with each other, and the treasury had used 
tons of it in the printing of bonds and bank-bills. Of course, 
we all fell to talking of old times—old they seem now, though 
it is not a year ago. “Richards,” said Sisson at last, “what 
became of that last order of ours for water-lined, pure linen 
government-callendered paper of ‘sureté? We never got it, 
and I never knew why.” 

“Did you think Kilpaktrick got it?” said Richards. 

“None of your chaff, Richards. Just tell where the paper 
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went, for in the loss of that lot of paper, as it proved, the bot- 
tom dropped out of the treasury tub. On that paper was to 
have been printed our new issue of ten-per-cent. convertible, 
you know, and secured on that up-country cotton, which 
Kirby Smith had above the Big Raft. I had the printers ready 
for near a month waiting for that paper. The plates were 
really very handsome. I’ll show you a proof when we go up- 
stairs. Wholly new they were, made by some Frenchmen we 
got, who had worked for the Bank of France. I was so anx- 
ious to have the thing well done, that I waited three weeks for 
that paper, and, by Jove, I waited just too long. We never 
got one of the bonds off, and that was why we had no money 
in March.” 

Richards threw his cigar away. I will not say he swore 
between his teeth, but he twirled his chair round, brought it 
down on all fours, both his elbows on his knees and his chin 
in both hands. 

“Mr. Sisson,” said he, “if the Confederacy had lived, I would 
have died before I ever told what became of that order of 
yours. But now I have no secrets, I believe, and I care for 

nothing. I do not know now how it happened. We know it was | 
- an extra nice job. And we had it on an elegant little new 
French Fourdrinier, which cost us more than we shall ever 
pay. The pretty thing ran like oil the day before. That day 
I thought all the devils were in it The more power we put 
on the more the rollers screamed; and the less we put on, the 
more sulkily the jade stopped. I tried it myself every way; back 
current, I tried; forward current; high feed; low feed; I tried it 
on old stock, I tried it on new; and, Mr. Sisson, I would have 
made better paper in a coffee-mill! We drained off every drop 
of water. We washed the tubs free from size. Then my 
brother there worked all night with the machinists, taking 
down the frame and the rollers. You would not believe it, 
sir, but that little bit of wire’—and he took out of his pocket a 
piece of this hateful steel, which poor I:knew so well by this 
time—“that little bit of wire had passed in from some hoop- 
skirt, passed the pickers, passed the screens, through all the 
troughs, up and down through what we call the lacerators, and 
had got itself wrought in, where, if you know a Fourdrinier 
machine, you may have noticed a brass ring riveted to the 
cross-bar, and there this cursed little knife—for you see it was 
a knife by that time—had been cutting to pieces the endless 
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wire web every time the machine was started. You lost your 
bonds, Mr. Sisson, because some Yankee woman cheated one 
of my rag-men.” 

On that story I came up-stairs. Poor Aunt Eunice! She 
was the reason I got no salary on the Ist of April. I thought 
I would warn other women by writing down the story. 

That fatal present of mine, in those harmless hour-glass par- 
cels, was the ruin of the Confederate navy, army, ordnance, 
and treasury; and it led to the capture of the poor President, 
too. But, heaven be praised, no one shall say that my office 
did not do its duty! 


—_— 
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WHEN TWO IS COMPANY* 


By AicE DUuER. 


R. STUART always maintained that he was punctual, 
M though he could not deny that unforeseeable circum- 
stances usually combined to keep him from arriving anywhere 
on time. Fifty years of ineffectual efforts to make up fifteen 
minutes had left him a thin and nervous physique, but an un- 
abated self-confidence. 

Though his dinner invitation read eight o’clock, it was quite 
twenty minutes after that hour when he ordered his footman to 
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call a cab, and went into the library to say good-night to his 
daughter. 

Miss Stuart, being only seventeen, was still ignorant of 
parties, and was probably enjoying her solitary repast much 
more than her father was likely to do. She had drawn an arm- 
chair close to the fire, and with Vanity Fair on her knee was 
alternately reading and eating her dinner (which consisted, if 
you care to know) of chicken soup, into which, there being no 
witnesses, she immediately crumbled her bread, a partridge and_ 
salad, a tart and a cup of coffee. She had just finished when 
her father entered, his watch as usual in his hand. 

“T find I am a little late, Ida,” he said, ‘and I have not time 
to write as I meant to do, and ask Mr. Dextrous if he can rec- 
ommend Peters as a competent coachman. I wish you would 
do it, and send one of the men with it at once.” 

“Yes, papa.” 

Mr. Stuart got as far as the head of the stairs, and then an 
idea struck him. . 

“Be sure to sign my name,” he called back. “He is not the 
kind of man I should care to have you corresponding with.” 
Before he reached the door another faint warning came to 
Ida: 

“Remember, recommend has only one ‘c,’” he said, and then 
the butler, who was going to take the lady’s maid to the 
theatre, slammed the door, and the next instant the cab drove 
away at a gallop. 

Ida sat down at.the desk. 


“Dear Mr. Dextrous” (“I’m sure I don’t know why papa is 
always warning me against him, the only time I ever saw him 
I thought him extremely supercilious.”) “Can you recommend” 
(“with one c”) “William Peters as a competent coachman in 
town? You have given him a most satisfactory reference as 
far as his character is concerned, but I should be glad to have 
your opinion of his driving. Hoping that I am putting you to 
no trouble, believe me, sincerely yours, 

“Davip STUART.” 


“T am sure that is a great deal better note than papa would 
have written,” she thought, as she signed his name. But ap- 
parently her correspondence was not so easily completed, for 
she drew another sheet of paper towards her, though she hesi- 
tated to write. 
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“T don’t see why I should be lonely,” she muttered finally; 
“and, after all, he is my cousin,” and she wrote: 


“T am sorry I was so disagreeable the last time I saw you— 
especially as papa is dining out and I am rather bored, and I 
think you could amuse me if you should come, which I know 
you will not do without being asked—a thing I should not 
dream of doing.~ Yours, as ever, Ipa Stuart.” 


Then she rang the bell and told the footman to take both 
notes without delay, adding, with more indifference than gram- 
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mar, that if anyone should come to see her, they might be 
shown at once to the library, thus showing that though young 
in years she was not lacking in experience. 

She took up her book and went on reading—went on read- 
ing for a longer time than she had expected. She had almost 
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come to the conclusion, not without some surprise, that her 


cousin was quite indifferent as to whether she were bored or 


not, when she heard a hansom rattle up to the door. 

“He is growing very extravagant,” she thought. A moment 
afterward she heard a step on the stair, and with a very pretty 
smile of welcome she rose to receive—Jack Dextrous! 

If Ida were flirtatious, and all the girls who knew her well 
unanimously declared that she was, she had no desire to have 
any man about her of whom anyone, least of all her father, 
could disapprove, and more people were found who disap- 
proved of Dextrous than is usual when a young man has thirty 
thousand a year of his own, for after all money has its tempta- 
tions, so let us be charitable to the rich. 

Her manner became very distant as she said: “I am very 
sorry that my father is not at home.” 

“IT was almost afraid I should not find him,” returned Mr. 
Dextrous, so gravely that Ida did not observe a slight twinkle 
in his eye. 

“T think I know why you have come,” she said, and indeed 
it seemed possible to him that she did. “It is very kind of you. 
We are in need of a coachman at once.” 

“T had had no thought of applying for the situation,” put 
in Dextrous politely. 

Ida laughed, but in rather a puzzled way. “I thought you 
had come on account of a letter of mine about Peters,” she be- 
gan unguardedly, forgetting that she had signed her father’s 
name. 

“You are quite right, I have come on account of a letter 
of yours; but there wasn’t a word about Peters in it.” 

Well, the explanation was not far to seek. Perhaps some 
of us also have put letters in the wrong envelopes, all of us 
have thought how disastrous would be the consequences of 
such a mistake. There was a pause. Slowly and painfully the 
situation dawned on Miss Stuart, and slowly and deeply she 
blushed, and then, being possessed of an acute sense of humor 
she looked up at Dextrous and slowly and reluctantly smiled. 
(There is always something peculiarly attractive about a re- 
luctant smile.) If he felt any inclination to smile back he re- 
pressed it nobly. Being no fool he entertained no illusions 
that the letter he had just received was intended for him. 

He had been introduced to Miss Stuart a few months before 
at a garden party, and though he thought her very pretty, the 
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extreme innocence of her expression and the fact that she was 
very much in his way, had quelled any desire he might have had 
to engage her in conversation. The truth was that he had only 
attended that ingenuous species of entertainment at the urgent 
request of a young and particularly pretty married woman. 
But on arriving there he found not only that she had under- 
taken to chaperone Ida for the afternoon, but that she derived 
a good deal of innocent amusement from keeping the girl con- 
tinually at her side, in spite of Dextrous’ varied and compli- 
cated plans to the contrary; and though the lady had wisely re- 
frained from carrying this simple game too far, and had finally 
sent Ida away to get some tea, with a tow-headed youth, it was 
‘not before Dextrous had many times in his heart cursed all 
girls in general and Ida in particular. 

Many changes, however, may be wrought in a month. Now, 
when he saw that young married lady, he felt absolutely no de- 
sire to talk to her alone, in spite of the many alluring obstacles 
she continued to throw in his way. And though, when a few 
minutes beforehe had received that short note, it had taken him 
a second or two to recollect who “yours as ever, Ida Stuart,” 
might be, he found the remembrance of that innocent expres- 
sion rather piquant in conenction with so wily a note, and he 
had come. 

“You must have known it was not meant for you,” said Ida, 
reproachfully. 

“I don’t know why; you certainly were infernally disagree- 
able the last and only time I saw you.” 

“I hope I was disagreeable. I never saw anyone behave as 
you did. JI remember telling papa when I got home, that you 
were the rudest man I had ever met.” 

“And doubtless he was not distressed that you thought 
so.” Uf) Piet 

“I believe he was not,” said Ida, at which they both laughed. 
This she felt to be wrong, so she returned more seriously to 
the original subject. “You know, you must have known, I 
would not write like that to you.” ; 

“T should like very much to know who you did write like 
that to.” 

“Oh, if you want to know, it was my cousin, Richard Stuart,” 
she returned, not sorry to have him know the letter had been 
meant for a relation. 

“What! Really? I thought no one liked their cousins as 
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soon as they were old enough to know anyone else. I haven’t 
been in love with one of my cousins since I was sixteen.” 

‘’Lhere is no question of being in love.” 

“Not for you, perhaps.” 

Ida wouid like to have responded promptly and haughtily 
“Nor for him, either,” but she was afraid of that foolish smile, 
which lies in wait for all of us at times and invalidates our most 
conscientious lies. 

“l thought,” said Dextrous, thoughtfully, “that it was the 
very nicest letter 1 had ever read.” 

“He wouldn’t call that nice.” 

“What—do you usually write him better ones?” 

‘This conversation, like that of Liumpty-Lumpty, seemed to 
be getting on a little too fast. [da determined to put a stop to it. 

“I am sorry to appear inhospitable,” she said, “but you know 
you really must go.” 

“Why must I go?) Why shouldn’t I pay you a visit?” 

“I should rather not tell you.” 

“I insist on knowing.” 

“My father would be very angry. He doesn’t approve of 
you.” ~ 

“Oh, is that all? 1 was afraid it might be something seri- 
ous,” and then seeing her look of surprise that anyone could 
regard her father’s disapprobation so lightly, he added in ex- 
planation, “You might have disapproved of me.” 

“T do,” severely. 

“Why?” 

Silence followed, except for the clock, which began to tick 
in an ostentatious manner. Ida felt herself placed in a dis- 
tinctly awkward position. 

“Why?” asked Dextrous again. 

“Because you are always doing things you ought not to do.” 

“But so is everybody—even your father, I expect—in his 
youth, I mean.” 

“T am sure my father never wanted to do anything just be- 
cause it was wrong.” 

“Then,” said Dextrous promptly, “he is no fair judge of 
me.” Seeing, however, that this speech had scarcely bettered 
his case, he added more gravely: “I often think if I were a 
woman I should trust a man who had done all the things he 
ought not to, and found them unsatisfactory, rather than one 
to whom they were still hard-fought temptations.” 
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“So would 1,” returned Ida incisively, “if I were sure the . 
habit of doing them had not become second nature.” 

Life had taught Dextrous one thing, if nothing else, and 
that was when to change the subject. 

“Why don’t you sit down?” he said, ‘you must be awfully 
tired standing.” 

“T will sit down,’’said Ida, exasperated, “when you have done 
as I have already asked you, and gone home.” 

“I don’t want to wear you out, you know,” said Dextrous 
magnanimously, ‘‘and so I will make a bargain with you. If 
you will sit down and talk to me nicely for a few minutes, as if 
I were your cousin, I give you my word to go when the clock 
strikes ten.” 

“The instant it strikes?” said Miss Stuart, a trifle weakly. 

“The very second. And now, for heaven’s sake, sit down.” 

She obeyed, not observing, as she did so, that the clock had 
stopped—its pendulum having come in contact with Mr. Dex- 
trous’ finger. 

A short silence followed. 

“Well, aren’t you going to talk to your cousin? We'll sup- 
pose he has just come in and said good evening and shaken 
hands with you, or would he—or is he your first cousin?” 

“Certainly not,” said Ida, rather alarmed. ‘He is only my 
second cousin.” 

“And a very unenterprising one at that, in my opinion. Well, 
what would you have said to him?” 

“Oh, I should have said: ‘It was very nice of you to come.’ ” 

“So it was,” assented Dextrous cordially. 

“Richard wouldn’t have said that at all,” returned Ida. “He 
would have said, ‘You knew I’d come.’ ” 

“Well, you never thought I’d come,” said Dextrous 
triumphantly. 

“And then,” continued Ida, “I’d say: ‘I never know what 
you will or will not do, Richard.’ ” , 

“What! don’t you really? He must be very clever.” 

“Of course, I always know exactly; but that is what I say to 
him,” answered Miss Stuart unblushingly. 

“T wonder whether you would always know what I would 
or would not do, if I were in—if I were your cousin.” 

“T think I should—in time.” 

“You should have every opportunity of learning. What 
would you say next?” 
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“Then, | think, I should tell him that I heard he was very 
much in love with a Baltimore girl, whom he met the other 
day. Some one really did tell me so.” 

“And I should reluctantly admit it.” 

“Not if you were Richard, because if you were he it would 
not be true.” 

Probably if it were true, I should be at some pains to deny 
it, but as it isn’t, I should describe how we met—at a dinner. 
At first her eyes reminded me a little of you, but afterwards 
the likeness faded. She was tall, much taller than you are—a 
sweet, mature woman of the world——” 

“You wouldn’t make me a bit jealous. I don’t believe in 
love at first sight.” 

“Don’t you?” said Dextrous gently. “I don’t think I 
used to.” 

“No?” returned Ida, perhaps not unconscious of the per- 
sonal nature of the discussion. “I agree with Richard, who 
says that a man meets a girl and finds her attractive, and if he 
afterwards falls in love with her he calls it love at first sight.” 

“No doubt he is an authority. But suppose a man meets a 
girl and suddenly feels a conviction that he is going to fall in 
love with her?” : 

“T was talking about that very thing with my cousin the 
other day, and he said . 

“T don’t want to hear what he said,” Dextrous interrupted 
crossly. “I want to know what you think yourself.” 

“Oh, I do not believe in intuitions, either.” 

“TI wish I did not,” said he, and, indeed, they had often mis- 
led him. 

“T am not sure that I believe in love.” 

“T hope you don’t—yet.” 

“Do you?” 

For an instant it looked as if Dextrous were about to say 
more than was strictly prudent, but if so, he changed his mind. 

“What do you think?” he said. 

There are times when any girl may be excused for losing her 
temper, but it is not always advisable to show it. Ida jumped 
to her feet. 

“You are not in the least like Richard,” she said quickly, 
“and it is useless for me to try and imagine you are. He 
doesn’t say things that may be taken a dozen different ways. 
He really knows how to say nice things.” 
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“And yet,” said Dextrous impassively, “I have your own 
word for it that you were disagreeable to Richard the last time 
you saw him.” 

“And you also have my word for it that I am very sorry I 
was and if he were here now se 

“You would doubtless more than make it up to him. How 
glad I am he isn’t!” 

“And I regret it extremely,” said Miss Stuart. 

In the pause which followed (a conversation has scarcely be- 
come interesting until it contains a few pauses) there was a ring 
at the bell. 

“Perhaps that is he now,” remarked Dextrous, with a touch 
of ill-humor in his tone. “He has received your note about 
Peters and probably does not understand it.” 

If Ida felt pleased at the idea of her cousin’s approach Gai 
after her own words it would be impossible to doubt it), she 
did not betray her feelings. 

“Tt will be very difficult to explain it to him,” she said. 

“Oh, not at all; if you let him come up here it will explain 
itself. Could not you say you were out?” 

Perhaps he did not expect this suggestion to meet with a 
warm reception. If so he was not disappointed. 

“Of course, I could,” said Ida, drawing herself up, “but I fail 
to see any reason why I should.” 

“Not even in the fact that he can come to-morrow and the 
next day, and the day after that, while I only have a few 
minutes left?” he asked glancing expressively at the clock. 

“Certainly not,” she returned firmly. “However, it is rather 
a useless discussion, as Richard never comes as late as this. 
Probably it is one of papa’s Western correspondents.” é 

At this minute the footman entered with a card, which Miss 
Stuart read and dropped back on the salver. 

“Say Mr. Stuart and I are both out,” she said calmly, but 
with a sudden accession of color, adding as the man left the 
room: “Why should I allow myself to be bored with my father’s 
business friends?” 

“Or with anyone else,” answered Dextrous cheerfully, for he 
had seen, as the footman passed him, that the card bore the 
name of Mr. Richard Stuart. © 
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A SCIENTIFIC COURTSHIP * 


By Neit CarEw 


AMES READE was sitting in the garden, ostensibly reading, 
but in reality turning over in his mind a serious matter 
which had worried him and his brother for some weeks, when 
suddenly an inspiration came to him that seemed so simple 
and promising and withal so scientific that he was sure it was 
just what they needed. In his haste to tell John about it he 
scrambled his books up in his arms and fairly ran to the house. 
And when he reached the study he dumped them down with a 
disregard which, from such a bibliomaniac, showed unusual 
excitement. 

Of one book only he was careful. He had closed it upon 
his finger to keep the place, and he now thrust it under the 
nose of the astonished John, who was deep in the mysteries of 
his microscope. 

“There!” said James, glowing with triumphant pleasure. 
“Read that! I think you will find that it contains a suggestion 
of how we may find out what Miss Vail’s feelings are toward 
you!” 

He sat down and watched John benignly as he read, slowly 
and with an occasional pause: 

“‘Tust as a watch is influenced by an electric current, so is it 
acted upon by the nervous temperament of a human being. 
The demonstrations of this have generally been confined to 
the watches of women, not only owing to their greater degree 
of nervous force, but also because a man’s watch does not 
come into such direct contact with it. Most women thrust 
their watches in the front of their dresses, where they are 
placed in close proximity to the heart. When the wearer is 
excited the quickening of the nervous current communicates 
itself to the delicate mechanism of the watch and produces a 
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similar quickening of the machinery, thereby causing the 
watch to gain time, or run fast. In like manner, when a per- 
son is depressed and her nervous current running sluggishly, 
it has a retarding effect upon the watch and causes it to lose 
time in exact proportion to the amount of the wearer’s de- 
pression. It is a fact well known even outside of scientific 
circles, that a woman’s watch is rarely correct.’ ” 

John finished reading. Simultaneously he -and James 
leaned back, took off their glasses, which they began to polish, 
and beamed at each other. 

“James,” said John, “I always told you that you showed 
genius in applying your knowledge.” 

John Reade and James his younger brother were wealthy 
bachelors, who had never found it necessary to go into busi- 
ness, and ever since they had left college twenty years before, 
had merely gratified their fondness for study and scientific in- 
vestigations. They never became more than amateurs, for 
they were interested in too many branches to pursue any one 
experiment to ‘its practical end. One week they were ab- 
sorbed in the optic nerve of the common house-fly and the 
next found them propounding problems about the milky way, 
which, in its turn, was likely to lead to the consideration of 
hypnotic influence or some new theory for consuming the 
smoke from factories. And when they did hit upon something 
remarkable, they invariably turned over the idea to one of their 
scientific friends, who reaped the benefit of it. Every one 
liked the two brothers; they were gentle, kindly and sympa- 
thetic, and if they chose to busy themselves with Heclos: unre- 
munerative study, nobody cared. 

Their lives had heretofore been peaceful and quiet, but re- 
cently a new element had entered, one which threatened great 
disturbance. John had made the most startling discovery of 
his life—that he was in love. Knowledge of the fact burst 
upon him suddenly; at first the surprise had been so great as 
to leave in his mind little room for other matters. It seemed 
to give him more importance in his own eyes and to invest him 
with a certain romantic charm. He polished his spectacles, 
patted his hair a little and looked in the glass; it seemed to 
him that his appearance was more youthful. Not that he 
should consider it desirable to be vounger—not at all; he was 
only forty-odd. Still, he had noticed that his sister’s children 
were growing up and seemed to consider that he should vacate 
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and leave the field to them when said field happened to con- 
tain pretty girls. And he had done so without a thought of 
protest. 

But now he would hold his ground; he was determined. He 








squared his shoulders and repeated this assertion to his reflec- 
tion in the looking-glass. Possibly he might not have been 
so bold had he not been aware that he would meet with no 
opposition from his nephews; for he would have felt foolish 
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to enter the lists with them. But fortunately the adored one 
was not likely to excite them to rivalry. She was over thirty, 
and the boys, to use their own explanation, “liked them young.” 

Mr. Reade had confided all this to his brother, and was 
pleasantly excited by the awe with which it caused James to 
regard him. Such a thing was so foreign to their habits that 
it astounded these simple gentlemen and called up a wild chaos 
of love tales that they had read in their college days, before 
their interest in such matters had been crowded out by theories 
concerning cosmic dust, and the fact that John was a victim of 
this strange malady lent him as much interest as if he had been 
the hero of any or all of those old romances. 

“But the question is, James,” John had said, uneasily, “hav- 
ing discovered that I am in love, what is to be done next?” 

It was indeed a question. James had a vague féeling that 
marriage was to be the result, but between it and the present 
situation lay the hopeless gulf of courtship; and this was a 
more occult mystery than any they had yet attempted to solve. 

“T am afraid,” James had replied, after a long pause, “that 
perhaps we were wrong to neglect these things when we were 
younger. If we had only had a little experience now.” 


“T had begun to fear so, myself,” said John. ‘“Lucy’s boys’ 


would find no such difficulty, 1am sure. But, dear me, I don’t 
think we ever had time for them, had we?” 

“T don’t think we ever had,” said James. 

“Very curious that it should be so difficult. I don’t think 
we are lacking in ordinary intelligence?” 

Here John paused to look questioningly at his brother, who 
considered for a moment, and then shook his head slowly. 
Then John continued: 

“Still, it is strange, when you think of it, how many men 
have married. It had never occurred to me before that they 
must have proposed.” 

“Yes,” agreed James, “and just see how many married men 
there are whom we have always regarded as exceptionally 
stupid. But they must have done it.” 

“Hereafter I shall think better of them,” said Mr. Reade. 

James opened his mouth to say something, hesitated, and 
shut it again. But his brother had seen the pantomime, and 
waited for him to speak, so he felt forced to do so. 

“T wonder—do you think—” he began, “these things that 
the comic papers say—about leap year?” 
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For just a second Mr. Reade’s mild face lighted up with 
hope; but it was only a passing gleam. 

“Of course, I don’t know,” he said, “but I should be in- 
clined to doubt that a lady would really propose to a man. 
I never inquired whether these jokes were founded on fact. 
However, I scarcely think Miss Vail would do so, and next 
leap year is two years off. I should hardly like to wait so long 
on a chance, : 

“Tf I were quite sure that Miss Vail would look favorably 
upon my suit,” he continued, “I think I could manage to put 
the question. But it would be most embarrassing to be re- 
fused; and I have no way of ascertaining her feelings. 

“We might ask Lucy’s advice,” suggested James. 

“Not for the world!” exclaimed John, with an emphasis 
that made James jump. ‘Sister Lucy would be sure to ac- 
quaint Tom and Ned of it and—well, they are good boys but 
they wouldn’t understand that it is serious.” 

John blushed at the mere thought, and James saw the 
force of what he said. He knew that the boys would think it a 
glorious joke on their uncle. 

Miss Vail and her sister Kitty were eulGnes a long visit to 
Mrs. Burton, the Sister Lucy before referred to. They neces- 
sarily saw a good deal of Mr. Reade, and the old jade Propin- 
quity had done the work, while at the same time it looked as if 
she would cause one or both of Mrs. Burton’s sons to fall a 
victim to the charms of the younger sister before the summer 
was over. The boys said that Kitty was a stunning girl and 
awfully jolly, while Mr. Reade pronounced Miss Margaret the 
most intelligent young woman he had ever met, and averred 
that she strongly resembled her sister in looks. 

She certainly enjoyed talking with Mr. Reade and hearing 
his opinions on the discoveries of the day. That much he 
could see, but his unaccustomed eyes could detect no difference 
in her treatment of him from that which she accorded her 
other friends, and further complications arose from his fear 
that his nephews would discover how things were, if he were 
to pay Miss Vail any little attentions such as the boys over- 
whelmed her sister with. 

The whole affair caused quite as much perturbation to 
James as it did to John, for he and his brother had worked as 
one man in everything all their lives, and he felt that in this 
case also half the responsibility devolved upon him. When- 
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ever he could get Miss Vail alone he delivered enthusiastic 
eulogies upon his brother; he had thought that he might in 
this way obtain some hint of her attitude, but she agreed po- 
litely to all he said, and he could determine nothing. James 
had begun to feel rather hopeless, for he realized that if they 
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waited until their own intuition told them how matters stood, 
Miss Vail’s hair would be gray and theirs white before the 
wedding bells would peal. 

So they were both in a frame of mind to seize upon any sug- 
gestion, and when the idea of the watch presented itself, it 
seemed to them heaven-sent. John was filled with admiration 
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for James’s cleverness and James glowed with pleasure at 
John’s appreciation. 

“We must be discreet,” said James, after the first excitement 
had subsided “I think we ought to have a watch made for the 
purpose, for, of course, the more delicate the works are, the 
more easily they will be affected.” 

“Precisely,” said John. “I will go to the factory myself to- 
morrow and order a special one to be made.” 

Such an amount of talking and planning as these two did 
that day! Not only all afternoon, but in the evening again 
until James found, to his astonishment, that it was after mid. 
night, and betook himself to bed. But Mr. Reade feared that 
he was somewhat excited, and would be unable to sleep, so he 
said he would read a little to rest his brain, if James was quite 
through with The Possibilities of Mental Telegraphy as Ap- 
plied to Railroad Signaling. ' 

The very air of the study seemed charged with mystery and 
importance during the time necessary for the construction of 
the watch. John and James forsook their books for hours 
at a time to rehearse their plans. They had them carefully 
laid out, though one point caused them a temporary heart- 
sinking. They were discussing the expected result compla- 
cently when John asked: 

“But how are we to get Miss Vail to wear the watch? We 
can’t just give it to her, you know.” 

“Why not?” inquired James, in innocent perplexity. 

“Simply because she would never accept such a present 
from us. We must think of some way around this.” 

So they were obliged to resort to strategy. 

In due time the watch was sent home. They retired with it 
to the study and did not emerge until they had taken most of 
it to pieces and put it together again. The works were the 
finest made, and met with their complete approval. 

Miss Vail was interested in botany, and Mr. Reade.had ar- 
ranged to take her that very afternoon to see some curious 
plants which he had discovered; he felt that the Fates were 
aiding him. An hour before the appointed time he and James 
stole out of the house, carrying the watch. They went for 
some distance along the wood path, and then, setting the hands 
of the watch half an hour ahead, they placed it on the ground 
where any one who passed would see it. Then they drew off 
and regarded it from different points to make sure that it was 
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sufficiently conspicuous. It carried them back to the days of 
long ago when they had celebrated the first of April. 

“Now,” said James, “you go back for Miss Vail, and I will 
stay for awhile in case any one should come along first. 

John protested that it was scarcely necessary, as so few peo- 
ple came over that road, but the cautious James insisted upon 
being on the safe side, so, after John went he withdrew a little 
way among the bushes to wait. He felt a delightful sense of 
conspiracy and secresy, such as he imagined highway robbers 
must feel while they are still fresh to the pleasures of their 
calling. 

He had reason to be glad of his precaution, for he had not 
been there long when he heard laughter and voices that he 





recognized as belonging to his nephews and Miss Kitty. They 
were coming toward him, and he had just time to dart out, 
seize the watch and hide again, before they came in sight. 

“Dear me, I didn’t know I was so spry,” he panted. 
_ He could not help wondering, as he watched Miss Kitty’s 
bright face and noted how light her step was, that his brother 
should have preferred her sister. However, that was John’s 
concern, not his; all he had to do was to put back the watch 
and go home, both of which he postponed as long as possible. 

Miss Vail thought she had never known Mr. Reade to be so 
absent-minded. She tried to get his opinion upon the fossil 
remains that had just been unearthed in Alaska, but found him 
unresponsive. His mind was apparently concentrated upon 
botany. : 

“Tt is very important that we keep our eyes on the ground, 
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Miss Vail, or we may overlook the plants,” he said, almost 
abruptly, while she was asking him to explain the difference 
between the various kinds of maples. He was sorry to inter- 
rupt her, but he really could not have her staring up into the 
trees at this particular point in the road. 

Miss Vail dutifully turned her eyes earthward. Presently 
she gave an exclamation of surprise as she came upon the 
watch, lying face up and ticking cheerfully. She picked it up 
and examined it closely. 

“What a pity that some one should have lost such a beauti- 
ful watch!” she said. “There are no initials on it, either.” 

* ‘Finding is keeping,’ then,” quoted Mr. Reade. 

“Oh, I shall advertise, of course,” was the prompt reply, 
which did not disturb Mr. Reade, for he knew there would 
be no answer. 

“It doesn’t seem to keep very good time,” he said, com- 
paring it with his own. “You should let me regulate it for 
you.” : 

“Indeed, I should be very glad if you would; and if we don’t 
find the owner, I think I shall give it to Kitty; she hasn’t one.” 

Mr. Reade stopped short. To have his plans upset in this 
simple manner dismayed him. It was not for Kitty that he 
had had the watch made, and her nervous temperament did not 
interest him. Miss Vail looked at him inquiringly. 

“Surely,” he stammered, “you do not intend to entrust so 
valuable a timepiece to her! She is too young. She would 
break it. Really, I should consider it most unwise!” 

“Well,” said Miss Vail, laughing at his earnestness, “per- 
haps you are right. I will keep this and give her my old 
one.” 

Mr. Reade breathed again. 

“A very sensible arrangement,” he said. 

His satisfaction increased as Miss Vail fixed the watch in the 
front of her dress. They continued their walk and saw the 
rare plants. Mr. Reade became most lively and entertaining. 

That evening John and James held a congratulatory meeting 
in the study. Their scheme was under way, at all events; the 
next thing was to reap the results. 

John now began to be more specific in his attentions to Miss 
Vail. 

“Elation,” said he, “should cause the watch to gain time; if 
a lady finds herself the recipient of compliments from a gentle- 
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man of whom she is fond, it would be natural that she should 
be elated, would it not, James?” 

James thought that it would. 

“Therefore,” John continued, “I spent this afternoon trying 
to gently insinuate my regard. If she is pleased, it ought to 
be shown by the watch to-morrow.” 

It was with some trepidation that he took the timepiece on 
the following day, under pretext of regulating it. He studied 
it anxiously; it had gained three minutes. 

Mr. Reade made a rapid mental calculation, and thought: 
“That is something, but it is not sufficient gain to warrant me 
in feeling particularly encouraged. I must wait.” 

He told James, who at once expressed the opinion that some 
more decisive step should be taken. 

“Suppose you were to send her some candy, or some flow- 
ers,” he suggested. 

John rather recoiled, « on account of his ever-present fear of 
his nephews. 

“The boys would think it so unusual for me to give any one 
flowers,” he objected. “If there were any reason for it—if there 
were something very rare, that anybody might be interested 
in, for instance—’a pause. 

“The other day I discovered some bright red fungus of a va- 
riety entirely new to this locality. Do you think—how would 
it do—if I sent her that? The boys would find that 
comprehensible. 

James considered, but said he did not think that fungus 
would find favor in a lady’s eyes unless she were especially in- 
terested in botany; and in that case she might be excited by 
the botanical discovery, regardless of the attention implied by 
the gift, and even though the watch should register great 
joy, they would be- uncertain to what cause it must be at- 
tributed. 

Having disapproved of his brother’s idea, he felt bound to 
substitute another. 

“We have not tried the effect of depression yet,” he said. 

“That will be much more complicated, I fear, James.” 

“Not at all. Suppose I undertake to talk with Miss Vail 
and tell her that I believe you are exceedingly attracted by her 
sister. If she is fond of you, that should make her feel badly 
and the watch would lose.” 

Personal feelings overcame scientific donsidetations and 
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Mr. Reade answered promptly: “But I don’t want her to feel 
badly!” 

“Then there is nothing to do but to try elation once more. 
If you wish, I will try to make her see that your affections are 
directed toward her, and you can call in the evening and see 
the result.” 

“T wish you would propose for me at the same time,” sighed 
Mr. Reade. 

But on this ‘point he met with a decided refusal. James said 
there were some things that a man must attend to himself. The 
rest of the mission he undertook, and started upon it early the 
next day. 

He was gone most of the morning, but he was unable to - 
give John much information when he got back. 

“T flatter myself that I did it very delicately,’ he acknowl- 
edged, “but it is extremely difficult to tell what Miss Vail 
thinks. Of course, I did not say that you were in love with 
her, but I hinted it. She laughed and rather pooh-poohed the 
idea.” 

John felt uneasy; he had an impression that he was in for it 
now.He resolved not to wait for the evening, but to go to see 
Miss Vail in the afternoon. James applauded the determina- 
tion, as the watch would have less opportunity of being influ- 
enced by other events which might arise in the meantime. 

Mr. Reade thought that James’s talk might have put new 
ideas into Miss Vail’s head and that she might in consequence 
treat him differently, but he was mistaken. She was pre- 
cisely the same, and he saw that he should have to depend 
solely upon science. He seized the first opportunity to ask if 
he should look at the watch. Miss Vail handed it to him, 
with a laugh. 

“See,” she said, “hasn’t it been behaving shockingly? That 
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But Mr. Reade was not listening. He was staring at the 
watch. It was an hour and three-quarters ahead of time! 

Surely no one need desire more encouragement than that! 
She must have been very much overjoyed at what James had 
said for such an effect as this to have been produced. In view 
of such convincing proofs of her affection he would hesitate 
no longer. 

“Then you do love me, Miss Margaret!” he exclaimed. 
“Will you marry me?” 
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It was much simpler to accomplish than he had expected. 
It is true, Miss Vail was somewhat startled, but she recovered 
her composure with commendable promptitude and assented, 
with a decided twinkle in her eyes: 

“Yes, I will and I do; but how did you ever find it out?” 

He did not tell her just that minute, but later he repeated 
the history of the watch to her, full of pride and pleasure in 





the success of his scientific courtship. He did not understand 
why the twinkle in Miss Vail’s eyes increased until there was 
too much twinkle to be confined there, and it extended to her 
mouth as well and made dimples that were out of all keeping 
with so learned a subject. When he had finished she said: 

“What a dear, stupid goose you are! I have been positively 
flinging myself at your head for the last month.” 
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And then, with another burst of merriment which Mr. Reade 
found infectious even before he knew the cause: 

“As for the watch, I only put it on when I saw you come in 
the gate. Kitty has been wearing it all the morning!” 

That evening John and James held another congratulatory 
meeting in the study. The result of the wooing was so happy 
that neither was disposed to grumble because it was not ac- 
complished exactly as they had expected it to be. 

“There is only one thing that troubles me,” said John. 

“Yes?” said James, questioningly. 

“Tt is, that when Margaret becomes my wife, I shall nat- 
urally have more demands upon my time.” 

“Of course, John.” 

“And I am afraid you will be left to yourself a good deal.” 

Mr. Reade looked seriously at his brother; there was some- 
thing strange about James’s expression. John could not make 
it out. i 

Then James spoke: . 

“John,” he said, mildly, “while you were talking to Miss 
Vail this afternoon I was arranging things with Kitty, and we 
are going to be married at the same time that you are.” 
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THE PEACHES.* 


By ANDRE THEURIET 


Wg eons and I were college 


chums, and after we struggled to- 
gether through our “bachots” we lost sight 
of one another, until we met, twenty-five 
years later, at a college banquet. It was 
a commonplace function of the hack- 
neyed type; much tremendous handshak- 
ing and boisterous recognition, remarks 
upon one another’s looks and fortunes, the usual solemn little 
oration from the chairman, followed by the customary toasts, 
and the final burst of student reminiscences, glossed, of course, 
by the enchantment distance lends to the period of youth and 
sanguine hopes. 

But a surprise awaited me in old Herbelot. He absolutely 
astounded me. I remembered him a reserved, timid young 
fellow, very slight and trim, exactly the kind of youth to make 
his way up in the office where his people placed him. Now 
there stood before me a sturdy, manly fellow, with bronzed 
face and throat, keen eyes, and a loud, jolly voice that blurted 
out whatever came uppermost. With his close-cut hair, his 
rough suit, his broad, grizzly beard, and his assured, free-and- 
easy manners, there was not a remnant of the clerk about him. 

“Why,” I exclaimed, “what’s the meaning of it? Are you 
not in the office still?” 

“No, no, my dear fellow,” he answered; “I am just an honest 
farmer. I havea little place at Chanteraine, about a mile and 
a half from here, a nice enough little place, too, where I sow 
wheat and manufacture a small wine, that you shall taste when 
you will come and see me.” 

“What!” cried I, “is it possible that you, son and grandson 





* From ‘“The!Strand Magazine.” Illustrated. 
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of men of the robe; you, supposed to be the very type of clerks, 
and born to make your way in the world as one, have given up 
your natural career?” 

He nodded affrmatively, smiling and twinkling with evident 
enjoyment of my surprise. 

“But,” I asked, “tell me how it came about?” 

“My dear fellow,” he answered, sententiously, “little causes 
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have a way occasionally of producing big effects; two peaches 
did so for me.” 

“Two peaches?” I cried, bewildered. 

“Yes, neither more nor less. And as it seems to interest 
you, I will tell you all about it if you will walk out to Chante- 
raine with me after we have had some coffee:” 

To this I agreed, and it was as we sauntered along the canal 
that sultry August afternoon, cigar in mouth, that he told me 
his story. 
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‘As you are aware,” he began, “office life in our family is 
bred in the bone. My father, a clerk all his life, thought it in- 
comparably the best of lives, and when, directly after I had 
mugged through my ‘baccalaureat,’he shoved me into the office, 
.where he had a berth himself, I made no objection. My ideas 
upon the matter were not very pronounced, and I was quite 
ready to believe that what had been good enough for him and 
his father before him would be good enough for me. It was 
sure at least, however slow. 

“At first I was, of course, only a supernumerary, but being 
.a steady, hard-working sort of chap, and having early imbibed 
proper notions of the respect a clerk owes his superiors, I was 
soon noticed by the chiefs and got a rise. This was when I was 
twenty-five. I really think the head man in our department 
had a fancy forme. At any rate, he kept me always in his own 
room, and the other chaps in the office all envied me my luck, 
and chaffed me about the rosy future when I was to be top of 
the tree. But I soon gave them reason to change their opinion 
of me. I married, and, not only that, I married a girl who was 
pretty, loving, sweet, but who had no money. Now, this is the 
sort of thing business men despise. To them, marriage is en- 
tirely a busincss transaction. “The husband can _ provide 
the breakfast,’ they say, ‘but the wife ought to provide the 
dinner.’ 

“Well, when we first married, it was fully as much as we 
could do, between us, to provide supper. LTveryone said I was 
a fool, and that I had made a mess of my life. Lut we con- 
trived just to make ends meet. She was as good as gold, our 
wants were few, and, though we had to economize, and be 
called fools for our pains, yct socicty condescended not abso- 
lutely to cut us. 

“My chief was a rich man and fond of making a show. He 
often entertained; sometimes at great, heavy dinners, and occa- 
sionally he invited the chief residents and the families of the 
Government officials to a dance. 

“It was to one of these latter entertainments that we were 
asked about a year after our marriage, and, my wife not being 
in a fit state of health to accept, I would have given a great deal 
to stay at home cosily with her; but I dared not do it, for the 
chief did not permit his invitations to be slighted. 

“So, reluctantly enough, I donned my dress clothes, the wife 
running me over with her eye before I started, to see that every- 
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thing was correct, and giving me little pats and pulls, especially 
the bow of my white tie. 

“Tt’s going to be a regular ato ball,’ ihe said, ‘so mind 
you keep your eyes open and see everything, for my benefit. I 
shall expect to be told who is there and all about the toilettes 
and the supper. Oh, I forgot, there is to be a grand supper. 
They say he has sent to Chevet for all kinds of delicacies, fruits, 

















and things worth their weight in gold. Peaches, my dear, at 
three francs apiece! Oh, those peaches! I do want one so 
badly. Do you know, I think if you were very, very nice, you 
would manage to smuggle one to me!’ 

“T cried out at this, and represented to her that it was as 
much as a man’s reputation was worth to be seen slipping fruit 
off the table into his pocket; and that if I were caught doing 
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such a thing, we should be cut. But the more I talked, the 
more she insisted upon the gratification of her whim. 

“Why, it is just the very easiest thing in the whole world. 
All you have to do is to take one for yourself and bring it to 
me. In the midst of all those people coming and going, you 
won’t be noticed. Now, don’t you shrug your shoulders, sir. 
I daresay it is very childish of me; but I do long for it. Ever 
since I heard about those peaches I have wanted one, just 
dreadfully. Promise me, dear, you’ll bring me one—promise 
‘me, darling.’ 

“Now, what was I to say to her? How could I refuse her, 
loving her as I did? At any rate, at last I murmured out some 
kind of a promise, and then hastened to start. But, just when 
I was in the act of closing the outside door, she called me. I 
looked round and saw two great blue eyes fixed on me, eyes 
that absolutely gleamed with desire, and she called out: 

“*You’ve promised, haven’t you, dear?” 

“The ball was a grand affair.|_ Flowers in profusion, pretty 
toilettes, good music. The Préfet, the local justice, the of- 
ficers of the garrison, everyone who was anyone, was there. 
The chief certainly had spared nothing to make it a suc- 
cess, and his wife and daughter did the honors exceedingly 
well, 

“At supper time I followed the procession with a thumping 
heart, and the first thing I saw, in the place of honor, on the 
long table, were Chevet’s famous peaches. 

“And magnificent they certainly were. They were piled up 
in a basket-shaped dish of Lunéville china, each separate fruit 
resting in its own little nest of fresh vine-leaves skillfully ar- 
ranged to display its attractions, the rosy flush of one velvety 
cheek contrasting with the greeny-white of a neighbor. The 
very look of them was enough; one could see they were de- 
licious, perfumed, pink-fleshed. 

“I gazed tenderly at them from a discreet distance, and then 
began to think of the happy little cries that would greet me if 
I could contrive to take just one home. LEveryone was ad- 
nuring them, and the more I looked, the more determined I 
was to get one, or perhaps a couple. 

“But how? That was the point, for it was evident the serv- 
ants were keeping guard over them. Every now and then I 
caught the master of the house giving a little nod, and then the 
butler would delicately remove a peach, open it with a silver 
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knife, and hand the split fruit, on a Sévres plate, to the indi- 
vidual who was allowed the honor of eating one. 

“T watched this little game until I began to tremble lest the 
whole pyramid should vanish. But my fears were not realized. 
lor some reason or other, either because the host signified his 
pleasure that no more should be dispensed, or because some 
guests were too modest to accept the fruit, to my relief I saw 
six beauties still remained when the band struck up fresh 
chords and the company filed back to the ballroom to dance. 

“T went, too; but only as a feint. I had purposely left my 
hat in the supper room, a tall one that had been bothering me 
all the evening. I went back for it very soon, the servants, 
who all knew me, not, of course, watching me. They were 
very busy, too, carrying away the used plates and glasses, and 
it so fell out that for one minute I was the only occupant of the 
room. There was no time to lose, however, and, glancing 
furtively to right and left, I approached the dish, stretched out 
my arm, snatched two peaches, and in the twinkling of an eye 
had them in my hat, my handkerchief stuffed well between 
them. Then, assuming an air of calm dignity, I stalked out 
of the room, holding the open side of the hat against my chest, 
and keeping it steady with my right hand, which was hidden in 
the bosom of my waistcoaot. It really was a fine posture, the 
sort of thing one sees in statues of great men. 

“It was my intention to make my way cautiously through 
the ballroom, and then, without any form of leave-taking, to 
slip out of the house and carry home my booty in triumph. 

“But I counted without my host—or, rather, without the 
host’s daughter. The cotillon had just begun, the great room 
was surrounded by a double row; against the wall black coats 
and dowagers, then a row of seats for the dancers, who now 
filled the middle of the room and were dancing a waltz. To 
get away, I had to cross the room and pass through the 
waltzers. I tried to do so without being noticed, in a mortal 
fright that someone would come bumping against me and jolt 
out the peaches. I could feel them rolling about inside my 
hat, and the blood in my head, face and ears felt like liquid fire. 
’ I really suffered agonies of terror, but I found myself at last 
safely landed on the other side of the circle, just as a new figure 
was being started. A lady was set in the centre of a ring of 
men who were to dance round her, with their backs turned to 
ther. She was to hold a hat in her hand, and place it on the 
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head of the man she chose as her partner to waltz. I arrived 
just as this manoeuvre began, and the very moment the daugh- 
ter of the house, who was dancing with one of the officials of 
the Prefecture, set eyes on me, she cried: 

““A hat, a hat!—just what we wanted!’ 

“I was petrified—I stared at her, but could not move. 

















“*Oh, Monsieur Herbelot,’ she said, ‘you have just come at 
the right moment. Please give us your hat.’ 

“And before I could utter a word, she seized it out of my 
hands so suddenly that peaches, handkerchief, vine leaves, all 
rolled out together on the polished floor. 

“You can imagine the scene—the ladies trying not to laugh, 
all eyes turned on me, the peaches lying at my feet, the chief’s 
displeased frown; the older people round the wall whispering 
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and pointing. My legs tottered under me, and I would have 
given the world to see the floor open to swallow me. 

“At last someone spoke: ‘Please pick your peaches up, 
Monsieur Herbelot.’ It wae the young lady who had snatched 
my hat and caused the catastrophe. There was a depth of sar- 
casm in her voice, and she was screwing up her mouth to avoid 
laughing aloud. 

“Her words acted like a signal; a chorus of laughter rang 
from every corner of the room; the very servants grasped their 
sides as if to hold in their. amusement; while I, pale, haggard, 
trembling from head to foot, flew out of the house to rush 
home and pour out the story to my wife. 

“Next day it was the talk of the town. When I went to the 
office every fellow in it came up in turn to say: ‘Good morn- 
ing; and, I say, Herbelot, pick up those peaches.’ Even in 
the street the boys followed me and called after me: ‘Peaches, 
peaches.’ 

“The long and short of it was that I had to give up my place; 
a week later I sent in my resignation. 

“An uncle of my wife was farming some land of his own near 
the town where I was born, and I wrote asking him to take me 
as a kind of auxiliary. He agreed to this; and that is how we 
came to Chanteraine. There’s not much more to tell you. I 
buckled to, got up at daybreak, and worked as hard as a nigger. 
The life suited me, after all, better than the old office, and be- 
fore very long I developed into a regular farmer. The farm 
itself prospered so much to the old uncle’s satisfaction, that he 
left it to us at his death. Since then I have bought more land 
round the old place, and now you shall see for yourself the 
results.” 

By this time we were at Chanteraine. First we passed 
through the orchard under trees bending beneath the weight 
of apples, pears, plums. Beyond it a field sloped to a clear 
stream, on the farther side of which rose a vine-clad hill, where 
grapes were now swelling and thrushes warbling. To our left 
the noise of a winnowing machine showed where the barns 
stood, and after we passed through the well-stocked kitchen 
garden we saw the house, the white front of which was covered 
with peach espaliers bearing a fine crop of ripening fruit. 

“Ah!” said Herbelot, “you sce, we go in for peaches here. 
I owe them all my luck, and but for them should have been to 
this day a wretched little clerk, shaking in my shoes every time 
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my chief was out of humor. Poor fellows, there are too many 
of them, without me, just dragging on a miserable existence 
on their pittance of a salary, afraid of having children for fear 
they will never be able to either feed them or give them a start 
in life. But here, thank heaven, I am my own master, anil 
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children are welcome; there’s plenty of our own corn to feed 
us all.” 

As he uttered these words a peal of laughter came from the 
house, the mingled laughter and chatter of happy boys and 
girls, and at a window on the ground floor, as in a frame gar- 
landed with verdure, appeared Madame Herbelot, still beauti- 
ful at forty, and reminding me herself of a sunny peach grow- 
ing on a warm, sheltered wall, ripening in the kindly rays of 
afternoon. 






By ALEXANDER KIELLAND 


HERE was once upon a time in Krar- 
uper Inn a maiden named Karen. She 
attended to the serving of the guests herself, 
for the landlady lived among her pots and pans 
in the kitchen. And many peoplecameto Kraruper Inn—neigh- 
bors who collected there when the autumn evenings began to 
darken and sat in the warm room, and drank unlimited quan- 
tities of coffee punch. Travelers and wanderers, too, who 
came in blue with cold, stamping their feet and calling for 
‘something hot, that would enable them to reach the next 
station. 

Karen went about silently, without haste, serving each in 
his turn. She was small and delicate, only a child, earnest and 
reserved, and the young fellows did not notice her. But she 
was very dear to the older customers, to whom a visit to the 
Inn was an event of importance. She prepared their coffee 
quickly, and served it seven times hot. When she moved 
about among the guests with her waiter the burly, coarsely 
dressed men stood aside and made place for her, and every 
one looked admiringly after her. Karen had great, gray eyes 
that took in everything, and seemed to look far, far away, and 
her eyebrows were arched in surprise and wonder. Strangers 
thought she did not understand their orders; but Karen heard 
it all, and made never a mistake. She had a way all her own, 
whether she gazed off into the distance, or listened, or waited, 
or dreamed. The west wind blew strong; it threw up long, 
heavy waves from the west sea. Salt and damp, with froth 
and foam it threw them on the sands. But when the wind 
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reached Kraruper Inn it had only strength enough left to tear 
open the stable door, and then that which connected the 
kitchen with the stable. It burst in, filled the space, swung the 
lantern that hung from the roof back and forth; tore off the 
hostler’s cap and rolled it out into the darkness; threw the 
horses’ blankets over their heads, and finally blew a white 
hen from her perch into the water trough. The hen squawked 
frightfully, the hostler swore, the chickens cackled. The 
kitchen was full of smoke; the horses grew restless and beat 
sparks of fire from the stones with their hoofs. Even the 
ducks which were gathered quacking together near the 
manger to be at hand when the oats were scattered, began to 
chatter, and through it all the wind roared fearfully. At last 
two men came out of the inn parlor and, putting their broad 
backs against the door, pushed it shut, while a shower of 
sparks rained from their pipes over their dark beards. Hav- 
ing done all the mischief possible the wind fled back over the 
plain, crossed the great pond, and shook the mail coach that 
rolled majestically along about half a mile from the inn. 
“What terrible hasté he always makes to reach Kraruper 
Inn,” muttered the postillion, Anders, cracking his whip over 


the smoking horses. For the twentieth time the conductor had ° 


let down the window to call to him. At first it had been a 
friendly invitation to take a coffee punch with him, then little 
by little the good-nature disappeared. Finally the window 
went down with a bang, and remarks far from conciliating 
were showered on driver and horses. 

The wind swept low on the ground, and long, mysterious 
sighs murmured through the heather bushes. The moon was 
full, but thick clouds obscured its light. Behind Kraruper Inn 
lay the gloomy moor, covered by black heaps of peat and 
deep, treacherous holes. And between the heather bushes 
wound a strip of grass that looked like a path, but it was no 
path, for it came to a sudden end at the brink of a hole deeper 
than the others, and filled with water. In the grass a sleek 
fox crouched and waited, and a hare hopped softly over the 
plain. The fox could reckon with certainty that the hare 
would not make a long circuit so late in the evening. He 
stretched out a cautious nose and, as he sniffed in the direction 
of the wind and sought a secure post of observation, he 
thought how wise foxes always were and how stupid the hares. 

Yonder in the inn there was an unusual commotion. A 
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couple of traveling men had ordered roast hdre. The land- 
lord had gone to an auction at Thisted and his wife was tised 
only to the responsibilities of her kitchen. Now it happened 
unfortunately that the Advocate would speak with the host 
on business, and because he was not at home the good woman 
must listen to a long speech and take charge of an important 
letter, a proceeding that sadly disturbed her composure. A 
stranger stood by the stove in greasy sailor clothes, who was 
waiting for a bottle of soda water. Two fish peddlers had 
three times ordered brandy for their coffee. The stable boy 

stood with an empty lantern and waited for a candle, and a 
tall, rough farmer followed Karen with longing eyes—she 
owed him change for a crown he had just given her. Karen 
came and went without haste, without error. One would 
hardly imagine she could attend to so many things at once. 
The great eyes, and the high arched brows were full of wonder 
and expectation. The fine little head was held straight and 
still, If she would make no mistakes she must keep her 
thoughts collected. Her blue woolen dress was too small for 
her. The tight neckband wrinkled her flesh just under the 
hair. “The maiden from Agger has a white skin,” said one 
fish peddler to the other. They were young people and spoke 
of Karen as connoisseurs. 

Some one stood near the window, and looking at the clock 
said: “The post is early to-night.” It rattled over the pave- 
ment, the doors were thrown open and the wind blew the 
smoke from the stove. Karen entered from the kitchen just 
as the conductor stepped into the door and greeted the com- 
pany with a hearty “Good evening!” He was a tall, hand- 
some man, with dark eyes, a crisp brown beard framed his 
face, and curly brown hair covered his small head. His long 
heavy mantle of beautiful red royal Danish cloth was trimmed 
with black fur, and hung from his shoulders. The entire light 
of the two dim paraffine lamps that were suspended from the 
wall over the table centred itself on this spot of glorious crim- 
son, as if it loved it, and left all the black and gray of the room 
to grow still grayer and blacker. And the tall figure with 
the fine, dark curly head, the long folds of the crimson cloak 
shone like a very marvel of splendor and color. 

‘Karen came in quickly from the kitchen with her waiter. 
She bent her head so no one could see her face, as she 
hastened from one guest to the other. She set the roast hare 
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before the fish peddlers, and brought the commercial traveler, 
who sat in an adjacent room, the bottle of soda water. She 
gave the anxious farmer a tallow candle, and, slipping to the 
stranger by the stove, she thrust the change from the crown 
in his hand. 

The hostess was in the deepest despair. Everything had 
gone wrong in her kitchen. She had lost the advocate’s letter, 
and boundless confusion filled the inn. The traveler pounded 
the table with the bell loudly; the fish peddlers laughed until 
they were half dead over the hares spread before them; the be- 
wildered farmer tapped the landlady on the shoulder with the 
candle and puffed himself out like a turkey cock. | 

And amid all this maddening confusion Karen had disap- 
peared. The postillion Anders sat on the driver’s seat; the 
stable boy stood ready to open the door; the travelers in the 
mail coach were impatient and so were the horses, although 
they had nothing pleasant to look forward to, and the wind 
still rattled and whistled through the stable. At last the con- 
ductor, whom they all awaited, came. He carried his mantle 
over his arm as he stepped into the coach and excused his 
delay with'a few curt words. He laughed to himself as he drew 
his cloak about him and took his seat. The door was closed, the 
mail coach rolled on. Anders let the horses trot gently, now 
there was no more need of haste. From time to time he 
glanced slyly at the conductor, who still laughed to himself, 
while the wind ruffled his hair. The postillion laughed, too. 
He suspected something. The wind followed the coach to a 
turn in the road, then threw itself again over the plain and 
sighed mysteriously through the heather bushes. 

The fox lay at his post. All was ready now, the hare must 
soon come. Yonder at the inn harmony was restored, the 
anxious farmer was relieved of his candle, and received his 
change, and the travelers consumed their hare. The hostess 
complained a little, but she did not blame Karen. No one in 
all the world had ever scolded Karen. Quietly, unconsciously 
she hastened from one to the other, and the serene satisfaction 
that always followed her footsteps spread through the cosy 
half-dark inn parlor. 

The two fish peddlers that had ordered a second cup of 
cognac and coffee, to follow the first, were specially pleased 
with her. A soft pink flush rested on her pale cheek, the 
glimmer of a smile on her lip, and once when she raised her 
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eyes their light was dazzling. When she felt the men’s eyes 
followed her she went into the next room where the travelers 
sat, pretending that she wanted some teaspoons from the cup- 
board. “Did you notice the conductor?” asked one of them. 

“No; not till he went out. He left very quickly,” answered the 
other with his mouth full of roast hare. 

“A devilish handsome fellow. I attended his wedding.” 

“So, is he married?” 

“Yes, indeed; his wife is the daughter of the landlord at 
Ulstrup, and I got there the night of the wedding. That was a 
jolly time, I assure you. They have two children, I believe.” 

Karen dropped the teaspoons and went out. She heard 
nothing that was called after her from the inn. She went 
' across the court to her room and began mechanically to make 
her bed. Her eyes stared into the darkness. She pressed her 
hands to her head, to her breast, she groaned. She could 
comprehend nothing—nothing! She heard the landlady’s 
complaining voice: “Karen, dear Karen!” it called. She ran 
out across the court, behind the inn, across the moor. 

The winding strip of grass glimmered in the half-light as if 
it-were a path, but it was no path. No one dared to follow 
it, for it led abruptly to the brink of the great pond. The hare 
quickened his steps. He heard a rustling. He gave long 
jumps as if he were mad to escape; not knowing what he 
feared he fled over the plain. The fox stretched out his sharp 
nose and stared in surprise at the hare. He had heard 
nothing. According to the instincts of his kind he had 
crouched there in the hollow—he was conscious of no error. 
He could not understand the action of the hare. He stood 
long with outstretched head and slinking body. His bushy 
tail was hid by the heather bushes, and he began to wonder 
if foxes were getting duller or hares wiser. But when the west 
wind had run its long course it turned into a north wind, and 
then into an east wind, and then into the south wind, and at 
last came back over the sea as the west wind again, threw itself 
upon the dunes and long, mysterious sighs moaned through the 
heather bushes. 

But there were wanting in Kraruper Inn, two wondering 
gray eyes, a little blue woolen gown that had grown tvo 
small, and the hostess complained more than ever. She could 
not understand it at all. No one could understand it, save the 
postillion Anders, and one other! 
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A Reporter's Story. 


By Paut BourGeEt 


HEN I submitted the plan of my Inquiry Upon the Age 
for Love to the editor-in-chief of the Boulevard, the 
highest type of French literary paper, he seemed astonished 
that an idea so journalistic—that was his word—should have 
been evolved from the brain of his most recent acquisition. I 
had been with him two weeks and it was my first contribution. 
“Give me some details, my dear Labarthe,” he said, in a 
somewhat less insolent manner than was his wont. After 
listening to me for a few moments he continued: “That is 
good. You will go and interview certain men and women, 
first upon the age at which one loves the most, next upon the 
age when one is most loved? Is that your idea? And now 
to whom will you go first?” 
“T have prepared a list,” I replied, and took from my pocket 
a sheet of paper. I had jotted down the names of a number of 
celebrities whom I proposed to interview on this all-important 
question, and I began to read over my list. It contained two 
ex-government officials, a general, a Dominican father, four 
actresses, two café-concert singers, four actors, two financiers, 
two lawyers, a surgeon and a lot of literary celebrities. At 
some of the names my chief would nod his approval, at others 
he would say, curtly, with an affectation of American manners, 
“Bad; strike it off,’ until I came to the name I had kept for 
the last, that of Pierre Fauchery, the famous novelist. 
“Strike that off,” he said, shrugging his shoulders. “He is 
not on good terms with us.” 
“And yet,” I suggested, “is there any one whose opinion 
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would be of greater interest to reading men as well as to 
women? I had even thought of beginning with him.” 

“The devil you had!” interrupted the editor-in-chief. “It is 
one of Fauchery’s principles not to see any reporters. I have 
sent him ten if I have one, and he has shown them all the door. 
The Boulevard does not relish such treatment, so we have 
given him some pretty hard hits.” 

. “Nevertheless, I will have an interview with Fauchery for 
the Boulevard,” was my reply. “I am sure of it.” | 

“Tf you succeed,” he replied, “I’ll raise your salary. That 
man makes me tired with his scorn of newspaper notoriety. 
He must take his share of it, like the rest. But you will not 
succeed. What makes you think you can?” : 

“Permit me to tell you my reason later. In forty-eight 
hours you will see whether I have succeeded or not.” 

“Go and do not spare the fellow.” 

Decidedly, I had made some progress as a journalist, even 
in my two weeks’ apprenticeship, if I could permit Pascal to 
speak in this way of the man I most admired among living 
writers. Since that not far-distant time when, tired of being 
poor, I had made up my mind to cast my lot with the multitude 
in Paris, I had tried to lay aside my old self, as lizards do their 
skins, and I had almost succeeded. In a former time, a for- 
mer time that was but yesterday, I knew—for in a drawer full 
of poems, dramas and half-finished tales I had proof of it—that 
there had once existed a certain Jules Labarthe who had come 
to Paris with the hope of bécoming a great man. That per- 
son believed in Literature with a capital “L;” in the Ideal, 
another capital; in Glory, a third capital. He was now dead 
and buried. Would he some day, his position assured, begin 
to write once more from pure love of his art? Possibly, but 
for the moment I knew only the energetic, practical Labarthe, 
who had joined the procession with the idea of getting into 
the front rank, and of obtaining as soon as possible an income 
of thirty thousand francs a year. What would it matter to this 
second individual if that vile Pascal should boast of having 
stolen a march on the most delicate, the most powerful of the 
heirs of Balzac, since I, the new Labarthe, was capable of look- 
ing forward to an operation which required about as much 
delicacy as some of the performances of my editor-in-chief? I 
had, as a matter of fact, a sure means of obtaining the inter- 
view. It was this: When I was young and simple I had sent 
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some verses and stories to Pierre Fauchery, the same verses 
and stories the refusal of which by four editors had_ finally 
made me decide to enter the field of journalism. The great 
writer was traveling at this time, but he had replied to me. I — 
had responded by a letter to which he again replied, this time 
with an invitation to call upon him. I went. I did not find 
him. I went again. I did not find him that time. Then a 
sort of timidity prevented my returning to the charge. So I 
had never met him. He knew me only as the young Elia of 
my two epistles. This is what I counted upon to extort from 
him the favor of an interview which he certainly would refuse 
to a mere newspaper man. My plan was simple; to present 
myself at his house, to be received, to conceal my real occupa- 
tion, to sketch vaguely a subject for a novel in which there 
should occur a discussion upon the Age for Love, to make him 
talk and then when he should discover his conversation in 
print—here I began to feel some remorse. But I stifled it with 
the terrible phrase, “the struggle for life,’ and also by the 
recollection of numerous examples culled from the firm with 
which I now had the honor of being connected. 

The morning after I had had this very literary conversation 
with my honorable director, I rang at the door of the small 
house in the Rue Desbordes-Valmore where Pierre Fauchery 
lived, in a retired corner of Passy. Having taken up my pen 
to tell a plain unvarnished tale I do not see how I can conceal 
the wretched feeling of pleasure which, as I rang the bell, 
warmed my heart at the thought of the good joke I was about 
to play on the owner of this peaceful abode. 

Even after making up one’s mind to the sacrifices I had de- 
cided upon; there is always left a trace of envy for those who 
have triumphed in the melancholy struggle for literary su- 
premacy. It was a real disappointment to me when the ser- 
vant replied, ill-humoredly, that M. Fauchery was not in Paris. 
I asked when he would return. The servant did not know. I 
asked for his address. The servant did not know that. Poor 
lion, who thought he had secured anonymity for his holiday! 
A half-hour later I had discovered that he was staying for the 
present at the Chateau de Proby, near Nemours. I had 
merely had to make inquiries of his publisher. Two hours 
later I bought my ticket at the Gare de Lyon for the little town 
chosen by Balzac as the scene for his delicious story of Ursule 
Mirouet. I took a traveling bag and was prepared to spend 
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the night there. In case I failed to see the master that after- 
noon I had decided to make sure of him the next morning. 
Exactly seven hours after the servant, faithful to his trust, had 
declared that he did not know where his master was staying, I 
was standing in the hall of the chateau waiting for. my card to 
be sent up. I had taken care to write on it a reminder of our 
_ conversation of the year before, and this time, after a ten- 
minute wait in the hall, during which I noticed with singular 
curiosity and malice two very elegant and very pretty young 
women going out for a walk, I was admitted to his presence. 
“Aha,” I said to myself, “this then is the secret of his exile; 
the interview promises well!” 

The novelist received me in a cosy little room, with a win- 
dow opening onto the park, already beginning to turn yellow 
with the advancing autumn. A wood fire burned in the fire- 
place and lighted up the walls which were hung with flow- 
ered cretonne and on which could be distinguished several 
colored English prints representing cross-country rides and the 
jumping of hedges. Here was the worldly environment with 
which Fauchery is so often reproached. But the books and 
papers that littered the table bore witness that the present oc- 
cupant of this charming retreat remained a substantial man of 
letters. His habit of constant work was still further attested 
by his face, which I admit, gave me all at once a feeling of re- 
morse for the trick I was about to play him. If I had found 
him the snobbish pretender whom the weekly newspapers 
were in the habit of ridiculing, it would have been a delight to 
outwit his diplomacy. But no! I saw, as he put down his pen 
to receive me, a man about fifty-seven years old, with a face 
that bore the marks of reflection, eyes tired from sleeplessness, 
a brow heavy with thought, who said as he pointed to an easy 
chair, “You will excuse me, my dear confrére, for keeping you 
waiting.” I, his dear confrére. Ah! if he had known! “You 
see,” and he pointed to the page still wet with ink, “that man 
cannot be free from the slavery of furnishing copy. One has 
less facility at my age than at yours. Now, let us speak of 
yourself. How do you happen to be at Nemours? What have 
you been doing since the story and the verses you were kind 
enough to send me?” 

It is vain to try to sacrifice once for all one’s youthful ideals. 
When a man has loved literature as I loved it at twenty, he 
cannot be satisfied at twenty-six to give up his early passion, 
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even at the bidding of implacable necessity. So Pierre Fauch- 
ery remembered my poor verses! He had actually read my 
story! His allusion proved it. Could I tell him at such a 
moment that since the creation of those first works I had 
despaired of myself, and that I had changed my gurf to the 
other shoulder? The image of the Boulevard office rose sud- 
denly before me. I heard the voice of the editor-in-chief say- 
ing, “Interview Fauchery? You will never accomplish that;” ° 
so, faithful to my self-imposed rdle, I replied, “I have retired 
to Nemours to work upon a novel called The Age for Love, 
and it is on this subject that I wished to consult you, my dear 
master.” 

It seemed to me—it may possibly have been an illusion— 
that at the announcement of the so-called title of my so-called 
novel, a smile and a shadow Hitted over Fauchery’s eyes and 
mouth. A vision of the two young women-I had met in the 
hall came back to me. Was the author of so many great 
masterpieces of analysis about to live a new book before writ- 
ing it? I had no time to answer this question, for, with a 
glance at an onyx vase containing some cigarettes of Turkish 
tobacco, he offered me one, lighted one himself and began 
first to question, then to reply to me. I listened while he 
thought aloud and had almost forgotten my Machiavellian 
combination, so keen was my relish of the joyous intimacy of 
this communion with a mind I had passionately loved in his 
works, He was the first of the great writers of our day whom 
I had thus approached on something like terms of intimacy. 
As we talked I observed the strange similarity between his 
spoken and his written words. I admired the charming sim- 
plicity with which he abandoned himself to the pleasures of 
imagination, his superabundant intelligence, the liveliness of 
his impressions and his total absence of arrogance and of pose. 

“There is no such thing as an age for love,” he said in sub- 
stance, “because the man capable of loving—in the complex 
and modern sense of love as a sort of ideal exaltation—never 
ceases to love. I will go further; he never ceases to love the 
same person. You know the experiment that a contemporary 
physiologist tried with a series of portraits to determine in 
what the indefinable resemblances called family likeness con- 
sisted? He took photographs of twenty persons of the same 
blood, then he photographed these photographs on the same 
plate, one over the other. In this way he discovered the com- 
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mon features which determined the type. Well, I am con- 
vinced that if we could try a similar experiment and photo- 
graph one upon another the pictures of the different women 
whom the same man has loved or thought he had loved in the 
course of his life we should discover that all these women re- 
sembled one another. The most inconstant have cherished 
one and the same being through five or six or even twenty 
different embodiments. The main point is to find out at what 
age they have met the woman who approaches nearest to the 
one whose image they have constantly borne within them- 
selves. For them that would be the age for love. 

“The age for being loved?” he continued. “The deepest of 
all the passions I have ever known a man to inspire was in the 
case of one of my masters, a poet, and he was sixty years old 
at the time. It is true that he still held himself as erect as a 
young man, he came and went with a step as light as yours, he 
conversed like Rivarol, he composed verses as beautiful as De 
Vigny’s. He was besides very poor, very lonely and very un- 
happy, having lost one after another, his wife and his children. 
You remember the words of Shakespeare’s Moor: ‘She 
loved me for the dangers I had passed, and I loved her that she 
did pity them.’ 

“So it was that this great artist inspired in a beautiful, noble 
and wealthy young Russian woman, a devotion so passionate 
that because of him she never married. She found a way to 
take care of him, day and night, in spite of his family, during 
his last illness, and at the present time, having bought from 
his heirs all of the poet’s personal belongings, she keeps the 
apartment where he lived just as it was at the time of his death. 
That was years ago. In her case she found in a man three 
times her own age the person who corresponded to a certain 
ideal which she carried in her heart. Look at Goethe, at La- 
martine and at many others! To depict feelings on this high 
plane, you must give up the process of minute and insignifi- 
cant observation which is the bane of the artists of to-day. In 
order that a sixty-year-old lover should appear neither ridicu- | 
lous nor odious you must apply to him what the elder Cor- 
neille so proudly said of himself in his lines to the marquise: 


“* Cependant, j'ai quelques charmes 
Qui sont assez éclatants 
Pour n’avoir pas trop d’ alarmes 
De ces ravages du temps.’ 
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“Have the courage to analyze great emotions to create char- 
acters who shall be lofty and true. The whole art of the an- 
alytical novel lies there.” 

As he spoke the master had such a light of intellectual cer- 
tainty in his eyes that to me he seemed the embodiment of one 
of those great characters he had been urging me to describe. 
It made me feel that the theory of this man, himself almost a 
sexagenarian, that at any age one may inspire love, was not 
unreasonable! The contrast between the world of ideas in 
which he moved and the atmosphere of the literary shop in 
which for the last few months I had been stifling was too 
strong. The dreams of my youth were realized in this man 
whose gifts remained unimpaired after the production of thirty 
volumes and whose face, growing old, was a living illustration 
of the beautiful saying: “Since we must wear out, let us wear 
out nobly.” His slender figure bespoke the austerity of long 
hours of work; his firm mouth showed his decision of charac- 
ter; his brow, with its deep furrows, had the paleness of the 
paper over which he so often bent; and yet, the refinement of 
his hands, so well cared for, the sober elegance of his dress 
and an aristocratic air that was natural to him showed that the 
finer professional virtues had been cultivated in the midst of a 
life of frivolous temptations. These temptations had been no 
more of a disturbance to his ethical and spiritual nature than 
the academic honors, the financial successes, the numerous 
editions that had been his. Withal he was an awfully good 
fellow, for, after having talked at great length with me, he 
ended by saying, “Since you are staying in Nemours I hope 
to see you often, and to-day I cannot let you go without pre- 
senting you to my hostess.” ° 

What could I say? This was the way in which a mere re- 
porter on the Boulevard found himself installed at a five- 
o'clock tea-table in the salon of a chateau, where surely no 
newspaper man had ever before set foot and was presented as 
a young poet and novelist of the future to the old Marquise de 
Proby, whose guest the master was. This amiable white- 
haired dowager questioned me upon my alleged work and I 
replied equivocally, with blushes, which the good lady must 
have attributed to bashful timidity. Then, as though some 
evil genius had conspired to multiply the witnesses of my bad 
conduct, the two young women whom I had seen going out, 
returned in the midst of my unlooked-for visit. Ah, my in- 
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terview with this student of femininity upon the Age for Love 
was about to have a living commentary! How it would il- 
lumine his words to hear him conversing with these new ar- 
rivals! One was a young girl of possibly twenty—a Russian 
if I rightly understood the name. She was rather tall, with a 
long face lighted up by two very gentle black eyes, singular in 
their fire and intensity. She bore a striking resemblance to 
the portrait attributed to Francia in the Salon Carré, of the 
Louvre which goes by the name of the “Man in Black,” be- 
cause of the color of his clothes and his mantel. About her 
mouth and nostrils was that same subdued nervousness, that 
same restrained feverishness which gives to the portrait its 
striking qualities. I had not been there a quarter of an hour 
before I had guessed from the way she watched and listened 
to Fauchery what a passionate interest the old master inspired 
in her. When he spoke she paid rapt attention. When she 
spoke to him, I felt her voice shiver, if I may use the word, 
and he, the glorious writer, surfeited with triumphs, exhausted 
by his labors, seemed, as soon as he felt the radiance of her 
glance of ingenuous idolatry, to recover that vivacity, that 
elasticity of impression, which is the sovereign grace of youth- 
ful lovers. 

“T understood now why he cited Goethe and the young girl 
of Marienbad,” said I to myself with a laugh, as my hired car- 
_ riage sped on toward Nemours. “He was thinking of himself. 
He is in love with that child, and she is in love with him. We 
shall hear of his marrying her. There’s a wedding that will 
call forth copy, and when Pascal hears that I witnessed the 
courtship—but just now I must think of my interview. Won’t 
Fauchery be surprised to read it day after to-morrow in his 
paper? But does he read the papers? It may not be right 
but what harm will it do him? Besides, it’s a part of the strug- 
gle for life.” It was by such reasoning, I remember, the reas- 
oning of a man determined to arrive that I tried to lull to sleep 
the inward voice that cried, “You have no right to put on 
paper, to give to the public what this noble writer said to you, 
supposing that he was receiving a poet, not a reporter.” But 
I heard also the voice of my chief saying, “You will never suc- 
ceed.” And this second voice, I am ashamed to confess, 
triumphed over the other with all the more ease because I was 
obliged to do something to kill time. I reached Nemours too 
late for the train which would have brought me back to Paris 
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about dinner time. At the old inn they gave me a room 
which was clean and quiet, a good place to write, so I spent 
the evening until bedtime composing the first of the articles 
which were to form my inquiry. I scribbled away under the 
vivid impressions of the afternoon, my powers as well as my 
nerves spurred by a touch of remorse. Yes, I scribbled four 
pages which would have been no disgrace to the Journal des 
Goncourts, that exquisite manual of the perfect reporter. It 
was all there, my journey, my arrival at the chateau, a sketch 
of the quaint eighteenth century building, with its fringe of 
trees and its well-kept walks, the master’s room, the master 
himself and his conversation; the tea at the end and the smile 
of the old novelist in the midst of a circle of admirers, old and 
young. It lacked only a few closing lines. “I will add these 
in the morning,” I thought, and went to bed with a feeling of 
duty performed, such is the nature of a writer. Under the 
form of an interview I had done, and I knew it, the best work 
of my life. 


What happens while we sleep? Is there, unknown to us, a 
secret and irresistible ferment of ideas while our senses are 
closed to the impressions of the outside world? Certain it is 
that on awakening I am apt to find myself in a state of mind 
very different from that in which I went to sleep. I had not 
been awake ten minutes before the image of Pierre Fauchery 
came up before me, and at the same time the thought that I 
had taken a base advantage of the kindness of his reception of 
me became quite unbearable. I felt a passionate longing to 
see him again, to ask his pardon for my deception. I wished 
to tell him who I was, with what purpose I had gone to him 
and that I regretted it. But there was no need of a confes- 
sion. It would be enough to destroy the pages I had written 
the night before. With this idea I arose. Before tearing them 
up, I reread them. And then—any writer will understand me 
—and then they seemed to me so brilliant that I did not tear 
them up. Fauchery is so intelligent, so generous, was the 
thought that crossed my mind. What is there in this inter- 
view, after all, to offend him? Nothing, absolutely nothing. 
Even if I should go to him again this very morning, tell him 
my story and that upon the success of my little inquiry my 
whole future as a journalist might depend? When he found 
that I had had five years of poverty and hard work without 
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accomplishing anything, and that I had had to go onto a paper 
in order to earn the very bread I ate, he would pardon me, he 
would pity me and he would say, “Publish your interview.” 
Yes, but what if he should forbid my publishing it? But no, 
he would not do that. 

I passed the morning in considering my latest plan. A 
certain shyness made it very painful to me. But it might at 
the same time conciliate my delicate scruples, my “amour- 
propre” as an ambitious chronicler, and the interests of my 
pocket-book. I knew that Pascal had the name of being very 
generous with an interview article if it pleased him. And be- 
sides, had he not promised me a reward if I succeeded with 
-Fauchery? In short, I had decided to try my experiment, 
when, after a hasty breakfast, I saw, on stepping into the car- 
riage I had had the night before, a victoria with coat-of-arms 
drive rapidly past and was stunned at recognizing Fauchery 
himself, apparently lost in a gloomy revery that was in singular 
contrast to his high spirits of the night before. A small trunk 

_ on the coachman’s seat was a sufficient indication that he was 
going to the station. The train for Paris left in twelve min- 
jutes, time enough for me to pack my things pell-mell into my 
walise and hurriedly to pay my bill, The same carriage which 
was to have taken me to the Chateau de Proby carried me to 
the station at full speed, and when the train left I was seated 
in an empty compartment opposite the famous writer, who was 
saying to me, “You, too, deserting Nemours? Like me, you 
work best in Paris.” 

The conversation begun in this way, might easily have led to 
the confession I had resolved to make. But in the presence of 
my unexpected companion I was seized with an unconquerable 
shyness, moreover he inspired me with a curiosity which was 
quite equal to my shyness. Any number of circumstances, 
from a telegram from a sick relative to the most commonplace 
matter of business, might have explained his sudden departure 
from the chateau where I had left him so comfortably installed 
the night before. But that theexpressionof his face should have 
changed as it had, that in eighteen hours he should have be- 
come the careworn, discouraged being he now seemed, when [ 
had left him so pleased with life, so happy, so assiduous in his 
attentions to that pretty girl, Mademoiselle de Russaie, who 
loved him and whom he seemed to love, was a mystery which 
took complete possession of me, this time without any underly- 
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ing professional motive. He was to give me the key before 
we reached Paris. At any rate I shall always believe that part 
of his conversation was in an indirect way a confidence. He 
was still unstrung by the unexpected incident which had 
caused both his hasty departure and the sudden metamorphosis 
in what he himself, if he had been writing, would have called 
his “intimate heaven.” The story he told me was “per 
sfogarsi,” as Bayle loved to say; his idea was that I would not - 
discover the real hero. I shall always believe that it was his 
own story under another name, and I love to believe it because 
it was so exactly his way of looking at things. It was apropos 
of the supposed subject of my novel—oh, irony!—apropos of 
the real subject of my interview that he began. 

“T have been thinking about our conversation and about 
your book, and I am afraid that I expressed myself badly yes- 
terday. When I said that one may love and be loved at any 
age I ought to have added that sometimes this love comes too 
late. It comes when one no longer has the right to prove to 
the loved one how much she is loved, except by love’s sacrifice. 
I should like to share with you a human document, as they say 
to-day, which is in itself a drama with a dénouement. But I 
must ask you not to use it, for the secret is not my own.” With 
the assurance of my discretion he went on: “I had a friend, a 
companion of my own age, who, when he was twenty, had 
’ loved a young girl. He was poor, she was rich. Her family 
separated them. The girl married some one élse and almost 
immediately afterward she died. My friend lived. Some 
day you will know for yourself that it is almost as true 
to say that one recovers from all things as that there 
is nothing which does not leave its scar. I had been the con- 
fidant of his serious passion, and I became the confidant of the 
various affairs that followed that first ineffaceable disappoint- 
ment. He felt, he inspired, other loves. He tasted other 
joys. He endured other sorrows and yet when we were 
alone and when we touched upon those confidences that come 
from the heart’s depths, the girl who was the ideal of his 
twentieth year reappeared in his words. How many times he 
has said to me, ‘In others I have always looked for her and as 
I have never found her, I have never truly loved any one but 
her.’ 

“And had she loved him?” I interrupted. 

“He did not think so,” replied Fauchery. “At least she had 
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never told him so. Well, you must now imagine my friend 
at my age or almost there. You must picture him growing 
grey, tired of life and convinced that he had at last discovered 
the secret of peace. At this time he met, while visiting some 
relatives in a country house, a mere girl of twenty, who was 
the image, the haunting image of her whom he had hoped to 
marry thirty years before. It was one of those strange re- 
semblances which extend from the color of the eyes to the 
‘timbre’ of the voice, from the smile to the thought, from the | 
gestures to the finest feelings of the heart. I could not, in a 
few disjointed phrases describe to you the strange emotions of 
my friend. It would take pages and pages to make you un- 
derstand the.tenderness, both present and at the same time 
retrospective, for the dead through the living; the hypnotic 
condition of the soul which does not know where dreams and 
memories end and present feeling begins; the daily com- 
mingling of the most unreal thing in the world, the phantom of 
a lost love, with the freshest, the most actual, the most irresist- 
ibly naive and spontaneous thing in it, a young girl. She 
comes, she goes, she laughs, she sings, you go about with her 
in the intimacy of country life, and at her side walks one long 
dead. After two weeks of almost careless abandon to the dan- 
gerous delights of this inward agitation imagine my friend en- 
tering by chance one morning one of the less frequented rooms 
of the house, a gallery, where, among other pictures, hung a 
portrait of himself, painted when he was twenty-five. He ap- 
proaches the portrait abstractedly. There had been a fire in 
the room, so that a slight moisture dimmed the glass which 
protected the pastel, and on this glass, because of this moisture, 
he sees distinctly the trace of two lips which had been placed 
upon the eyes of the portrait, two small delicate lips, the sight 
of which makes his heart beat. He leaves the gallery, ques- 
tions a servant, who tells him that no one but the young 
woman he has in mind has been in the room that morning.” 

“What then?” I asked, as he paused. 

“My friend returned to the gallery, looked once more at the 
adorable imprint of the most innocent, the most passionate of 
caresses. A mirror hung near by, where he could compare 
his present with his former face, the man he was with the man 
he had been. He never told me and I never asked what his 
feelings were at that moment. Did he feel that he was too 
culpable to have inspired a passion in a young girl whom he 
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would have been a fool, almost a criminal to marry? Did he 
comprehend that through his age which was so apparent, it 
was his youth which this child loved? Did he remember, 
\with a keenness that was all too sad, that other, who had never 
‘given him a kiss like that at a time when he might have re- 
,turned it? I only know that he left the same day, determined 
mever again to see one whom he could no longer love as he had 
iloved the other, with the hope, the purity, the soul of a man 
of twenty.” 

A few hours after this conversation, I found myself once 
more in the office of the Boulevard, seated in Pascal’s den, and 
he was saying, “Already? Have you accomplished your inter- 
view with Pierre Fauchery?” 

“He would not even receive me,” I replied, boldly. 

“What did I tell you?” he sneered, shrugging his big shoul- 
ders. “We'll get even with him on his next volume. But 
you know, Labarthe, as long as you continue to have that in- 
nocent look about you, you can’t expect to succeed in news- 
paper work.” 

I bore with the ill-humor of my chief. What would he have 
said if he had known that I had in my pocket an interview and 
in my head an anecdote which were material for a most suc- 
cessful story? And he has never had either the interview or 
the story. Since then I have made my way in the line where 
he said I should fail. I have lost my innocent look and I earn 
my thirty thousand francs a year, and more. I have never 
had the same pleasure in the printing of the most profitable, 
the most brilliant article that I had in consigning to oblivion 
the sheets relating my visit to Nemours. I often think that 
I have not served the cause of letters as I wanted to, since, with 
all my laborious work I have never written a book. And yet 
when I recall the irresistible impulse of respect which pre- 
vented me from committing toward a dearly loved master a 
most profitable but infamous indescretion, I say to myself, “If 
you have not served the cause of letters, you have not betrayed | 
it.” - And this is the reason, now that Fauchery is no longer of 
this world, that it seems to me that the time has come for one 
to relate my first interview. There is none of which Iam more 
proud. 
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By JoHN ARTHUR BARRY 


. HAT’S become of the Linnet?” asked some- 
body suddenly one fine morning at the 
swf Admiralty some fifty years ago. And no- 
(@\~ body knew. Some said China, others the 
Bs re West Coast, others again the West Indies. 
~ But there was no finality in the guessing. 
And not until an old clerk in the Under Secretary’s room hap- 
‘pened to mention that his son was the Linnet’s midshipman, 
that he had not been heard of for three years, and that his last 
letter was from Australia, was the clue found. 

Then, presently, disptaches, voluminous and complete, were 
forwarded to the colonial authorities at “Sydney, Victoria,” 
asking for information respecting Her Majesty’s ship Linnet, 
one gun, 300 tons, Lieutenant-Commander Morrissey, etc., 
supposed to be on duty somewhere on that station. 

And in due course, which was a long course, because the 
overland telegraph was still an adventure to scoff at, came the 
reply to the effect that a very long time ago “H. M. schooner 
Linnet, 1, 300, etc., etc., Lieutenant-Commander Morrissey,” 
had, in obedience to orders from the post captain in charge of 
the station, and since deceased, sailed away on patrol duty 
among the South Sea Islands. 

Of late nothing had been heard of the schooner. But the 
authorities had every reason to believe that she was still at her 
post. They also took the iiberty of pointing out that, in view 
of the recent grave Russian complications, and the fact of the 
only warship having recently sailed for home, the Linnet was 
quite inadequate to the task of protecting British interests in 
the South Pacific. 

The home naval authorities were satisfied with this. They~ 
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had placed the missing vessel. Also they promised that “in 
the spring” two new ships should be stationed in Australian 
waters. 

* * * * 2k * * * 

Meanwhile, in a snug harbor of Suvaila, the largest island 
of a group of four known as “The Padrones,” lay H. M. S. 
Linnet. But you would never have taken her for what she 
was. Her sides were worn and weather-beaten; long tears 
of iron rust trickled down them, and everywhere showed un- 
sightly patches of the first priming-coat of lead-colored paint 
in place of the original delicate creamy white. 

Instead of “Europe” rope half her running riggings was 
coir, brown and frizzy, and the standing gear showed griev- 
ously for lack of tar. Many of her rattlines were gone, and 
their places filled by strips of bamboo. Her sails, loosed to 
dry and half-sheeted home, showed great patches, fitter for a 
North Country collier than a British ship o’ war, be she ever 
so small. Everywhere about her hung a curious look of decay 
and drought, and barbarism accentuated instead of relieved 
by a festoon of shells and sharks’ teeth hanging round the neck 
of the once smartly gilded figurehead. Looking over the side, 
deep down through the clear water, you saw, in place of bright 
copper, barnacles and weeds. 

Her crew were well in keeping; for, if the ship’s stores had 
run out, so evidently had the slop chest. For’ard, the men 
were in every variety of rig; and with their broad-leafed palm 
hats, made to the individual wearer’s fancy, their trousers and 
jumpers of cheap and gaudy “trade” prints, and sharkskin 
belts ornamented with native work, they looked far more like 
pirates than the regulation British Jack. 

Nor did the presence among them of many flower-decked 
brown maidens, who evidently had the run of the ship, lessen 
the resemblance. 

Aft, in hammocks under the sun-blanched awning, swung 
Morrissey and his lieutenant, while a couple of native belles 
sat on the skylight chattering to a small midshipman who, in 
an undress uniform of brown calico and grass-woven hat, lay 
on a rug smoking a huge cigar of his own manufacture. 

To seaward gleamed, white as snow, the long round of 
surf as it broke with subdued murmur on the circling reef; 
above, the sky was like sapphire, and all around the water 
gleamed still and placid, and in color of the tender blue of the 
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forget-me-not; in the background, the rounded mountains of 
the island, clothed in vivid greenery, sloped softly to the edge 
of the long stretch of dazzling white beach. From somewhere 
in the hills came the sound of falling waters; the air was full 
of the fragrance of flowers. It was Lotosland, and everything 
about ship and crew seemed eloquently to say: 

Surely, surely, slumber is more “sweet than toil, the shore 

Than labor in the deep mid-ocean, wind and wave and oar; 

Oh, rest ye, brother mariners, we will not wander more. 

Presently, from a boat, which had pulled off from the beach, 
stepped a tall, bronzed, clean-shaven man, dressed in spotless 
duck from head to foot. This was Silas B. Kegg, the owner 
of the. white coral-built trading station which flashed out of 
the great clump of purple hibiscus that little Thompson, the 
midshipman, had once fancifully compared to a stain of blood 
on the even greenery of palm and breadfruit trees. 

“T reckon, now, Cap,” said the visitor without any ceremony, 
as he leaned against the clews of Morrissey’s hammock, “as 
we'll have trouble direckly. I don’t like the free an’ easy way 
these niggers is carrin’ on lately. That’s a fact. You’d think 
the store yonder belongs to’em. Likewise this ship 0’ yourn. 
You don’t burn powder enough. Look at ’em now.” 

The commander turned his head slowly till, under the dip 
of the awning, he could see right for’ard. A whole crowd of 
natives, male and female, had so closed in the Linnet’s sea- 
men that nothing was to be seen of them. Another mob was 
sitting in a row all along the forty-two pounder that lay, its 
white paint peeled off in patches, on its turntable just for’ard 
of the foremast. These, flower-decked, laughed and screamed 
in childish gayety as they pushed each other off the muzzle of 
the gun. Others, again, were aloft in the forerigging, ap- 
parently playing at follow-my-leader. A harmless race, surely, 
and one full of mirth! 

But the trader shook his head as he gazed. His dealings 
with the Linnet and her people had been profitable. And he 
hoped for more profit still. Also, he was afraid for his own 
skin, and wished to inoculate the others. Also, he knew the 
islands, and had seen curious matters happen in them. 

“Bah!” said Morrissey, after a long look, “they know we 
can bite if we like. It’s only the mice larking with the lion. 
Although, to tell the truth, Kegg, we’re getting so mouldy and 
worn that I’m almost afraid to fire the gun. Last practice over 
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at Mallicobo brought showers of dry-rotten stuff from aloft 
about our ears. None of our spars would stand a heavy blow. 
Besides, our ammunition is giving out, both for small arms and 
the gun. And as for provisions—well, your little bill will tell 
its own tale when it comes to pay day. Our commission’s up 
over a year now. They’ve clean forgotten us, and we'll be 
left here till we become niggers ourselves, and live on cassava 
and pork!” And the commander yawned and turned in his 
hammock. 

“No, no, Cap,” replied Kegg, with a twinkle in his eye. “Not 
so bad as that. I’ve got a boat under charter, nearly due from 
Yap, in the Carolines. Bottled ale, champagne, the chycest o’ 
tinned stuffs, an’ the whitest o’ flour, not to mention a few bar- 
rels o’ gunpowder. She ought to show up pretty slick with 
this southerly.” 

“More promissory notes!” groaned the commander. 

“John Bull’s name’s good enough for me,” replied Silas. 
“You kin take the hull cargo on them terms. But,” he con- 
tinued, as he stepped toward the gangway, “mind a fool’s ad- 
vice, Cap, an’ keep your eye liftin’ on them niggers, an’ 
specially on Mister Tuifalu. He’s watchin’ on us now as sharp 
as a shark arter a piccaninny. Send a roun’ shot or two ashore, 
‘Cap, just for fun like—knock over a few o’ their cocoa-palms, 
and pay for’em. Them nigs is just bustin’ full o’ pure cussed- 
ness, spite o’ their larfin’ an’ flowers, an’ singin’. Well, so 
long! J ain’t none too comfortable myself; an’ copra’s a thing 
o’ the past. But, you see, I allus keep my guns handy.” And 
he patted a couple of holsters, one on each hip, from which pro- 
truded the butts of two enormous “Colts.” 

“Anything in it, d’ye think, Bramble?” asked Morrissey, 
after a long pause, turning languidly to his lieutenant. For 
answer the latter sent little Thompson to call the boatswain, 
who presently appeared, with flowers in his rough gray hair, 
remnants of a hurriedly discarded garland. 

“Danger from them niggers, sir!” said he, in reply to his 
superior’s questions. “Why, they’re for all the world like a 
lot o’ kids, an’ as much ’arm in ’em! If ’t were Tanna, now, 
or San Christoval, it might be different. But we been here a 
solid month an’ never see nothin’ wrong. Besides, it ain’t 
likely, sir, as a scum o’ black niggers ud tackle a British man 0’ 
war!” 

Morrissey laughed, so did Bramble, so did the solitary mid- 
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shipman who was lying back eating bananas almost as fast as 
the two brown girls could skin them and put them into his 
mouth. 

As Hicks (which was the boatswain’s name) finished snig- 
” gering in respectful sympathy, a sound of shooting reached! 
them from shoreward. Abreast of the white house, backed by- 
the patch of scarlet, ‘in the bright sunlight stood a man from 
whose extended arms flashed forth fire ‘and smoke into a dense: 
crowd of natives, between whom and the trader (for it was he) 
so thickly flew the spears that they seemed but one continuous: 
mass. Suddenly they saw him fall to: his knees, the firing: 
ceased, and it was as if a brown wave had rolled over the spot.. 

With a roar the boatswain sprang for’ard, only to be met at: 
the break of the little poop by Tuifalu and cleft so cleanly by a: 
single blow from a nine-pound American axe that a half of his- 
head fell sideways on to each shoulder. For full a minute he: 
stood upright, then, slowly, his legs gave way and he doubled! 
up all in a heap over the port harness-cask—the one the salt 
pork was kept in. 

Almost simultaneously the thirty men who composed the: 
crew, and who were almost all on deck, were butchered. Those: - 
below speedily shared the same fate. The scuppers ran blood. 

In the words of Tuifalu (much later on): “The sea was red). 
and the ship was red. Red was everything in our sight, yea,. 
even the very air we breathed was red. A great slaughter, a 
very great slaughter of white men, the like of which was never 
known in the world before.” 

Meanwhile, after the first, long wild stare of despairing in- 
credulity, and one solitary exclamation of “My God!” from 
Morrissey, the three turned to fly down the companion-way. 
But the doom of the unprepared in those lands, even to the 
present day, was upon them. At the sound of ‘the first shot 
the two native women had sprung on to the awning and rapidly 
cut the stops and earrings, so that, before the three officers 
could reach the door, down came the big heavy spread of stout 
canvas right on the top of them. Yelling like fiends, the Chil- 
dren of Treachery rushed aft, stabbing frantically with their 
spears, and beating with their shark-toothed swords at the 
sharply outlined bodies beneath until the bleached canvas 
began to show great patches of red, and all movement ceased. 

To the westward, beyond the ever-sounding circle of the surf 
glowing rosy in the rays of the lowering sun, that same evening 
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_ there hove in sight a small schooner making direct for the en- 
trance in the reef. 

Then Tuifalu’s brains went to work again in savage-wise; 
and, very quickly, the awning was re-spread, all signs of con- - 
fusion cleared away, and sundry bodies placed in position about 
the decks, some apparently watching the approaching vessel 
as they leaned over the bulwarks, one sitting on the rail with a 
fishing line between his fingers; and, aft, they propped poor 
Morrissey against the hood of the companion, and put his tele- 
scope under his arm, as they had seen him stand many a time. 

Nor ashore were they idle. While some beat welcoming 
tom-toms, others ran the Stars and Stripes up to the top of the 
flagstaff that stood before the dead trader’s house. Ruddier 
than ever in the sunset glowed the scarlet hibiscus. And as 
the Yap schooner drew slowly in and let go her anchor, they 
set off with songs and flowers and boarded her. Rendered 
totally unsuspicious by the presence of the Linnet, they found 
the little fore-and-aft an easy conquest. The Upolu men who 
comprised the crew at once took to the water and were killed 
there. The two whites, skipper and mate, were cut down on 
the quarterdeck. 

Here, indeed, was an embarrassment of riches, and the whole 
Group was in a ferment of pleasurable excitement. Two ships 
full of untold treasure and as much.“long pig” as would furnish 
quite a week of ceaseless feasting! 

But old Tuifalu was not altogether easy in his mind. Once 
when only a stripling, he remembered the people had killed and 
eaten a white trader—a man like this last one—and thought 
no more about it. Then, one fine morning a big, a very big 
canoe appeared and vomited fire and smoke, and things that 
screamed as they flew, and when they burst smashed huts and 
canoes and plantations. 

Certainly, only a few very old people were killed, because the 
whole tribe fell inland. But it was not pleasant, on returning, 
to find their village in ashes, canoes in splinters, and the whole 
of the season’s crops ruined. 

There was, he recollected, much argument over the matter. 
“The anger of the gods,” at last said the priests who lived in 
the temple where, row upon row, shone the long array of pol- ~ 
ished boar’s tusks. But even then Tuifalu had doubts. 

He doubted more when he saw the Linnet, and heard the 
big gun fired. Weeks of close communion with the whites had” 
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taught him a great deal. As we have seen, he profited—and 
the big gun had been dumb so long! 

Also, where was the other big canoe—the one of many 
moons agone? Might it not return at any minute with guns 
that were not dumb? Therefore Tuifalu stopped the feasting 
and prepared to get rid of the two vessels, casting uneasy 
glances the while seaward. 

The Yap schooner, after taking out most of her cargo, he 
ran ashore and set fire to. And as the people watched her 
burning she blew to atoms, and a few were killed and many 
grievously wounded. 

Kegg’s powder had, in some sort, worked a revenge. “The 
anger of the gods,” said the wise men again. But Tuifalu 
knew better. It, however, effectually stopped him from serv- 
ing the Linnet in the same fashion. Otherwise he would have 
burned her where she lay. As it was, he concluded to tow her 
round to a secluded inlet that he knew of, and there gradually 
break her up. 

One matter puzzled him. It was, how to weigh her anchor. 
The Yap schooner’s ground tackle had been merely a coir 
hawser. One can cut the like easily; but not a heavy chain 
cable. 

So Tuifalu had to work his brains once more. First he tried 
fair pulling; but the whole strength of the Group, or of as many 
as could get hold, was unable to move the anchor. He and his 
had twice seen the sailors—those men now dead and digested— 
walking round a flat-topped thing to the sound of music until 
the big iron hook came up from the sea bottom. Was it the 
music or the walking round and round? Tuifalu pondered 
the matter deeply. And the result was that, one day, shipping 
the bars, and seating himself on top of the capstan with an in- 
strument made out of one of Morrissey’s thigh bones, he struck 
up, while his naked cannibals ran merrily round and round to 
the clank of the pawls and the barbarous squeaking of the 
savage flute. 

But, alas! the great hook, fast in its coral bed below there, 
gave no sign of ascending. The necessity of taking the cable 
to the capstan before commencing operations had never been 
explained to the untutored ones. 

But the old chief was bad to beat; and, presently, seeing the 
futility of the thing, he began to pay out chain, instead of try- 
ing to get it in, with the result that the man-o’-war schooner 
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nearly drifted into the surf with the set of the ebb tide. So 
crowded were her decks and rigging and yards with curious 
spectators that she looked more like a huge mass of bees blown 
out to sea at swarming time than a ship. 

And as this great floating mass lay just in front of the gap 
in the reef, with one hundred fathoms of chain surging and 
grating behind her over sea bottom hills and gullies, suddenly 
came on to blow the nor’wester as it always blows at Suvaila— 
first a few premonitory puffs roaring hollow down the green 
declivities of the island, and then a wild swoop of wind that 
bends the palms and shakes their stately heads like plumes on 
a jolting hearse. 

It caught the Linnet and filled her topsail and topgallant- 
sail, bellying them out to the full slack of their loose sheets; it 
filled the big foresail, making it strain and tear and jerk aloft 
tack and sheet blocks, and-bring them crashing and rattling 
down on the natives’ heads, and heeling the Linnet over till the 
water foamed across the main hatch, slewing her head round 
till it pointed straight for the entrance in the reef, against which 
the surf now broke in thunder. 

Then, somewhere in the great length of chain dragging 
across the coral, the inevitable weakest link snapped, the yards 
braced themselves to the wind, and, like a racer, the Linnet, 
black with her swarms of yelling cannibals, darted through the 
gap and reeled away into the fiery heat of the sun. And as the 
sun set, the wind blew stronger and more strongly, and the 
Linnet, with all her canvas for’ard, struggled and staggered 
through the fast-rising sea and the darkness, her shaky spars 
creaking and working, spray and spindrift hissing over her 
decks, where, to make standing room even, so crowded they 
were, the stronger fought with the weak and hurled them over- 
board—women and children first. And on top of the com- 
batants came down those who had been aloft, so that, as soon 
as ever a little space was made, the struggle commenced again 
—“this time,” as Tuifalu remarked later, “truly the anger of the 
gods!” 

* *k * * * * * * 

In due course—which meant, in this case, twelve months—a 
big man-o’war, with many men and guns, came along with 
Admiralty orders to find the Linnet, and pay her men off, and 
lay her up. But she was already laid up, and for weeks the 
newcomer searched for her missing sister, learning no tidings 
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—only vague lies and legends, out of which nothing could be 
made, sending her hither and thither on wild-goose chases. So 
at last the big ship relinquished her quest and left, her captain 
wishing to spend the hot months in Hobart Town. 

Twice twelve months; and one day a labor vessel, cruising 
speculatively, happened to visit a certain islet which stands 
quite solitary amid a thousand leagues of ocean, and almost 
exactly on the line. On the Admiralty charts you may now 
see it marked as “Lonely Island.” From only a few miles 
away so low is it as to appear merely a clump of tall greenery 
growing out of the water, and there is no encircling reef. 

Presently, as the boat’s crew of the black-birder landed, 
straggling about, all at once, in the midst of the thick bush, 
they came on a sort of natural dry dock, formed by a deep de- 
pression in the rock. And in it, nearly upright, lay the wreck 
of a vessel with only her lower masts standing. Flakes of 
rotten timber had fallen from her sides, and out of the rents 
grew great purple fungi and tall coarse grasses. Through the 
upper deck planking a young palm had thrust its way, grow- 
ing until the tender green fronds shaded a mass of rusty iron 
that, only prevented from falling into the hold by the stout 
stringers of her turntable, gaped all awry at the graceful arch 
overhead. ; 

As the seamen moved about, full of curiosity, they became 
aware of many skeletons scattered around amid a store of native 
weapons. 

And one, venturing on to the quaking deck, and wrenching 
off the bell from its woodwork, and bringing it away, discov- 
ered thereon, after some cleansing, the inscription, “H. M. S. 
Linnet,” with the date of her building, a year which no man 
there could look back to, for she was a very old ship. 

And as they marveled among themselves, having by this, 
like most wanderers about the Pacific Islands, heard of the 
mystery of the total disappearance of the Queen’s ship, out 
from the thick bush, on all fours, crawled, mother-naked, an 
old man, very feeble, and whose hair and beard were snow 
white. It was Tuifalu. And after they got him on board he 
lived just long enough to tell the story that I have here set 
down; and of how at last, after being driven during four days 
and nights before a raging hurricane, the Linnet was cast high 
and dry by a big wave upon the little island, with only thirty 
survivors of the great crowd she had borne away with her; of 
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how, her boats being all gone, these had made a raft and three 
times attempted in vain to leave the island, a storm arising each 
time and blowing them back again; and of how they fought, 
and killed, and fed on one another; and of how, after many 
moons, by reason of his greater cunning, Tuifalu was left alone, 
existing since, as best he might, on fruit and fish. 

* .* * * * * * * 


“Missing,” tersely says the “Navy List” of that day opposite 
the Linnet’s name—“Missing. No information.” 

“This time, truly, by the anger of the gods!” said Tuifalu, 
with his last breath, having finished his story. 


‘ 
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By Justus Van MAurik, JR. 


The dtrector’s room ina theatre. Time, between 11 and 12 a, m, 


HE winter sun shines cheerfully in through two lofty 

windows, and fades more and more the red curtains, once 
a beautiful magenta red, but now showing many years’ service. 
Carpet and wall paper correspond with the curtains, and a 
certain untidiness shows that a woman seldom enters here. 
Two large bookcases, with green curtains in place of doors, 
a table covered with green cloth full of ink spots and faded 
circles—marks left by cups and wine glasses; a bureau and a 
desk constitute, with a few old chairs, more or less easy, the 
furnishing of the room. 

Against the wall, opposite the bookcases, hangs in a gilt 
frame a crayon drawing representing a noted actor, his head 
thrown back, as if he wanted to say, “It is J.” Leaning back 
in his chair before the bureau sits the director, Mynheer 
Bernard, reading the morning papers. Now and then he knits 


*Translated by Leendert Andies van Walraven, from the ‘Dutch for 
Short Stories. 
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his heavy eyebrows and a scornful smile darkens his 
countenance. 

It seems as if what he is reading angers him, for he mutters 
to himself: “These foppish pedants think they know every- 
thing. They ought to be in my place once!” 

He puts his paper down, passes his hand over his bald head, 
and turns his face to the right, where, back of him, his secre- 
tary, Schlimmer, sits at his desk writing in great haste. 

“Have you read it, Mynheer Schlimmer?” asks the director 
at the same time twisting his neck further around. 

“What is it?” asks the secretary, looking up from his writing 
toward the director. 

“Have you read the criticism on last night’s performance?” 

“Pardon! I have not had time yet; is it good?” 

“Good! You might know better. We——” and the director 
put much force into this last word. “We, it seems, cannot possi- 
bly please any more. It is contemptible, such criticism! They 
have not left a thread in the whole piece; it is criminal!” 

The secretary raises his blonde eyebrows and contemptu- 
ously turning up his sharp nose places the end of his quill pen 
in his mouth and chews at it vigorously. 

Bernard meanwhile tosses the paper disgustedly into the 
coal scuttle, and going over to the bureau, begins looking over 
the manuscript plays. 

“Ah!” he exclaims. “Here is this original play by Korver.” 
And after examining it more attentively, “This seems good; 
now that I think of it, I believe you praised it very much when 
it was left here. What is the reason I have never done any- 
thing with it?’ He steps to his factotum’s desk, places the 
opened manuscript upon it and reads the title, ““‘A Wrecked 
Life.’ Drama in five acts, by Korver.” 

“Don’t you remember, Schlimmer, you liked it at the time?” 

“Yes, Mynheer; but that was two years ago.” A queer fel- 
low this Korver. He brought it himself and afterwards he 
called here to see if we could use it. 

“Devilish queer that I can’t remember now why we did not 
accept the play!” says Schlimmer, scratching his ear to tickle 
his memory. 

“It is not a pleasant title,” suggests the director glancing 
once more over the manuscript. 

“That may have been the reason,” answers Schlimmer, but 
stopping the scratching process, “I think that was not the only 
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reason. There was something in—something—yes, what I 
really don’t know. All I remember is that it was a play taken 
from everyday life. Not a melodrama.” 

“Wait,” resumes the director, placing his left hand beside 
his nose and with the other hand turning the leaves of the 
manuscript. “It is two years now since he brought the play 
to us. At that time we had trouble with the theatre commis- 
sioner, and the city government.” 

“Correct, Mynheer; that’s when it was!” answers the secre- 
tary, who in his turn looks through the manuscript, finds a 
piece of paper between the leaves and exclaims: 

“Here is the note I made of it. I can hardly make it out. 
I must have been in a hurry, but it says, ‘Good as far as the 
fourth act, even excellent and fascinating; but the last act is 
void of interest, dull and not at all in accord with the role of the 
principal actor!” 

The superintendent listens very attentively, nods his head 
approvingly, presses his fat chin against his high-standing 
collar, passes his hand over the few hairs on the side of his 
forehead, and says decidedly: “Take it with you—take it with 
you when you go home, look over it this evening and let me 
know the results in the morning. If it is worth the trouble 
I will look over it afterwards myself.” 

“But, Mynheer Bernard, I have already three to go through 
this evening!” ; 

“That’s true! I did not think of that. Then do it to-mor- 
row, and let me know the next day.” 

Schlimmer nods and pushes the book to one side rather 
angrily, grumbling something disagreeable to himself. The 
superintendent locks his bureau and leaves the room. Hold- 
ing the doorknob in his hand he turns around and says: “I 
will be back soon; I am going to drink my coffee!” 

The door is soon opened by Steven, the droll stage man, who 
carries on a waiter a cup of coffee and a roll. The aroma of 
the coffee soon spreads through the room, and makes Steven’s 
words, “Here is your coffee,” needless. The secretary wipes 
his pen, and while eating his roll glances over Korver’s play, 
now and then reading a couple of scenes. They seem to please 
him, for often he takes the roll in his hand and forgets to raise 
it to his lips. Soon he reads with more attention, beginning 
over again and keeping on until the end of the fourth act, so 
much pleased with it, that he has forgotten to drink half his 
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coffee. Very carefully he follows the dialogue in the fifth act, 
but before he has read half, he exclaims: “It’s no good! En- 
tirely impossible; no motive. It’s a pity—a great pity!” 

“What’s a pity?” asks the director, who has just entered. 

“Oh! is that you, Mynheer Bernard? While sipping my 
coffee I’ve just read over Korver’s play. It certainly is beauti- 
ful, and a true story of human frailty; but the last act is very 
weak, nothing in common with the other parts.” 

“Well, that can easily be remedied. Just have this Korver 
come here and we can talk with him about it.” 

“That would be best, Mynheer Bernard; for it really is a 
deserving play. There are parts in it which are very affecting. 
Judging from the truthfulness with which scenes are repre- 
sented, it often looks as if the author had written parts out of 
his own life, so natural is the dialogue. If you approve, I will 
write to him.” 

“Very well. At the same time, write to him that now we 
are obliged by the copyright law—no, stop! I mean, that we 
will be pleased to pay him according to law, five per cent. of the 
total receipts. What a miserable law! Formerly we knew 
nothing of such nonsense. Probably he is a poor devil, so try 
* him with three per cent.” 

“But, Mynheer Bernard, five per cent. is the minimum.” 

“Well, all right; but three per cent. would be enough. There 
are many dramatists who would write for two. Prices accord- 
ing to quality.” 

“Steven, no doubt, would do it for nothing,” answers 
Schlimmer, dryly. 

“Tf the man’s name were known I would not mind the per- 
centage; but as it is, it is a risk. Does the piece need much 
dressing?” 

“Nothing but what the present time requires.” 

“And scenery?” 

“Room and garden.” 

“And accessories?” 

“Almost none.” 

“Good! that makes a difference. Then make it four per 
cent.; and if it can’t be otherwise, call it five per cent.” 

That same day the secretary wrote the following note: 


To the Hon. Heer G. Korver: 
Noble Sir—Upon looking over the plays left here for our 
approval yours, “A Wrecked Life,’ was found among them. 
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Until now it has escaped our notice. We find that it contains 
parts that are very affecting and realistic. Mynheer Bernard, 
the director, plans to present your play to the public, if we 
can come to a proper understanding, which, on our part, will 
.be an allowance of five per cent. of total receipts, and the sole 
right to the play. His honor would be pleased to meet you 
at our office in order to have some alterations made in the last 
act, which we consider unsuited to the rest of the play. The 
suicide of the deserted husband is so hackneyed and stale that 
it spoils all the other parts. We shall be pleased to see you at 
the director’s room to-morrow morning, between eleven and 
twelve, to consult further on the subject. 
Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
ScHLIMMER, Secretary. 


“Papa, are you awake? Take a drink, please; ah, do, please; 
you have been dreaming so awfully, it has scared me.” 

The speaker, a little girl of about seven years, stands on tip- 
toe, alongside of the bed, trying to reach a glass of water up to 
her father. 

“Have I been dreaming anda? What did I say?” asks the 
invalid in a weak voice. 

The man is hollow-eyed and emaciated. His pale cheeks are 
marked with dark red spots, and his eyes have an unnatural 
look. 

“Tt was all so mixed up, I could not make it out very well. 
Often you mentioned mamma’s name and a man in the circus.” 

“Well, what I said was not true; no truth init. It is only the 
fever, Marie; only the fever,” and his lips tremble nervously as 
he continues. 

“You know your mamma is dead, don’t you?” 

“Ts she in heaven?” asks the child. 

“Yes; yes!” A violent spell of coughing prevents the man 
from further speaking. 

The little one gets a chair, climbs on the bed, and trying to 
raise her father’s head, says: 

“The doctor was here.” 

“Was he? When?” 

“This morning, when you were dreaming so. He has writ- 
ten something on a piece of paper.” 

“Did he hear me speak about that pikeur?” (horse trainer.) 

Marie nods assent. 
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“Did he say anything?” 
“He only told me to bathe your forehead, and that he would 


call this afternoon.” 

“Don’t you see, Marie, that it was the fever? What did I 
say about the man in the circus?” Anxiously the invalid 
watches the child while he asks this question. 

“You said that mamma had run away with him, and you 
cried—oh, papa, you cried so hard!” 

“Ts that so? Did I say that? That’s comical—ha, ha, ha! 
that is comical. Where did I get that notion? What non- 
sense people talk when they have fever, eh, Marie? Ha, ha, 
ha!” His laughing sounds sorrowful, and the big tears are 
rolling down his cheeks. The child puts her arms around his 
neck, and, sobbing, she hides her face-on his breast. 

“What is this, crying? When I am laughing so? Fie! 
What nonsense!’ With the greatest tenderness, he presses the 
child to his breast and strokes her blonde, curly hair. “Stop 
crying, my dear little treasure. I am almost well now.” And 
saying this he tries to make his voice sound more cheerful. _ 

“Are you going to stay with me always? You know 
mamma has gone already.” 

“Yes; she has gone,” sobs the man. 

“And you are going to stay—you aren’t going to die?” asks 
Marie naively. “The juffrouw downstairs said to the milk- 
man yesterday, that 

“Well, what did she say?” 

“That it would not last much longer. I heard her say it 
when I came downstairs.” 

A look of pain passes over the sufferer’s countenance as he 
answers: 

“The juffrouw talks too much.” 

“Papa!” 

“Well, Marie?” 

“When you die are you going to mamma?” 

No answer came to the question, for suddenly the invalid 
threw himself back on his pillow and covered his face with his 
hands. 

“Was mamma handsome?” persists the child. 

“Oh, God! yes!” the answer comes in a subdued voice. 

“But why did mamma go? Is she really dead?” 

“What is that you say? Do you think that your mother 
and softly he mutters: “Oh, God; who knows if people haven’t 
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told her that!” And louder he continues: “Have they said 
anything about your mother?” 
“No, papa; but Bs 





“Go cn.” 

“Yesterday I saw a woman who looked so much like 
mother.” aay 

“Where?” ei 


“Downstairs, by the door. She followed me in the street.” 

“Well?” 

“And she stopped me, and asked me if I were Marie 
Korver.” 

“Yes, yes; and what more? Go on!” 

“When I said yes she commenced to cry, and then——” 

“And then?” repeats the invalid nervously. 

“She took hold of me, and H 

“Great God!” suddenly cries the man with a loud voice, and 
with difficulty raising himself. “Speak out, child. What 
more did she say? Speak out ” 

“Nothing, papa,” answers the child, trembling. “But she 
looked at me so strange, and kissed me.” 

Suddenly the man puts his arm around the child and holds 
her close to his breast, as if to shield her from some coming 
danger, excitedly asking her: 

“How do you know she looks like your mother?” 

“From the picture you showed me once, only this woman 
isn’t so handsome and looks much older and poorer.” 

“Listen to me, Marie,” says her father, in a decided tone. 
“You must not speak to this woman when you see her again. 
Listen, child, she is a bad woman; she does not love little girls. 
When you see her again you must run away from her.” 

“Mamma loved children, didn’t she, papa?” asks Marie, in a 
coaxing voice. “Mamma was a good woman, I am sure,” 
nodding very knowingly. 

“Why, how do you know?” 

“Because you loved her so much, and you are such a dear, 
good papa. Did mamma love you, too?” 

A bitter smile plays around his lips, as he answers, “Cer- 
tainly!” 

“Do tell me about her, papa. Was she large? Did she 
have as beautiful eyes as you have? Was she sick before she 
died, and how did she get to heaven?” 

It is singular how all children love to speak about sickness 
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and death. The incomprehensible mystery seems to attract 
them, and often makes them ask questions very difficult to 
answer. 

Happily the doctor just then makes his appearance and 
saves the sufferer from giving a proper answer. Very quietly 
the doctor has entered the house and, after taking off his hat 
and overcoat in the little front room, he comes into the gloomy 
back chamber and advances to the bed. : 

“How goes it, Korver?” asks the physician, taking the pa- 
tient’s hand. Then noticing the little girl, he says, in his most 
pleasant way, “Hello, little nurse! are you here?” and placing 
his hand on her head, he adds: “You’re a good girl and a faith- 
ful nurse.” 

“Good day, Fraussen,” says Korver, putting his wrist be- 
tween the doctor’s fingers. “What do you think of me to-day?” 

“Your fever has almost left you.” 

“Almost?” 

“You must try not to excite yourself.” 

“Marie,” says the patient, carefully pushing the child from 
the bed, “go down to the juffrouw in the store.” Then, think- 
ing of what she has told him, he continues in an agitated voice, 

*“No, not downstairs. Go in the front room and look out the 
window.” 

Very unwillingly the child leaves the room, the doctor fol- 
lowing her with his eyes, for usually the patient does not want 
her away from him a moment. In a hoarse whisper Korver 
says: “Fraussen, I want to ask you a question, and I want you 
to answer me truthfully.” 

“What is it?” 

“How long have I to live?” 

“Nonsense!” 

“No, Fraussen; I want to know. You are the only friend 
I have. You have not deserted me as she has—as they all 
have. I will be everlastingly thankful if you will but tell me the 
truth now.” 

“T don’t know, Korver; you are very ill, but as long as there 
is life there is hope.” 

“No getting around it, Fraussen. Tell me the truth.” 

“Why?” 

“T want to prepare for it. She has come back here again.” 

“Tmagination! You have been wandering, and that is what 
you are thinking about now.” 
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“She is back here, I assure you, for the child has been 
recognized.” ; 

The doctor listens very attentively, an expression of deepest 
sympathy saddening his face. 

“T had hoped so much that she would never return. The 
child could have then gained admission into the orphan 
asylum—you understand, for I am going to die. I feel it. In 
the orphan asylum they are well cared for, Fraussen. Oh, 
God! now it is so hard to part with her. Poor child! Where 
can she go now?” 

“Do you think the mother could claim her?” asks the doctor 
softly. 

“We are not divorced; I neglected it at the time. Oh, 
Fraussen, I did not know what I was doing then!’ And the 
patient bursts into a violent spell of crying. 

“Poor fellow! Don’t agitate yourself; try to be composed. 
Lie down, Korver; if you leave us, I will take Marie. Here is 
my hand on it.” ; 

“Thank you, thank you! God will repay you, Fraussen; 
you deserve heaven’s blesssing on what you have done for 
me.” And before the doctor could prevent him, he had taken 
-his hand and repeatedly pressed his burning lips to it. 

“Don’t, Korver. Is it not our duty to help each other? And 
have we not been friends from childhood?” 

“Yes, yes,” sobs Korver; “you know my life history; you 
know my suffering and you also know that it was not my fault. 
Oh! Fraussen, I was so happy with her once, and now I’m so 
deeply miserable.” 

“Come, friend; you only aggravate your condition. Keep 
tranquil as long as you can, if only for your child’s sake. I 
will take care of Marie, I promise you that I ” for a mo- 
ment the doctor hesitates, for he is thinking of his large family; 
but he wavers only a moment, for Korver looks at him so im- 
ploringly, then he continues, “that I will take her home and be 
a father to her.” 

“Thank God! thank God!” cries the unhappy man so loud 
that the little child, who is patiently waiting in the front room, 
jumps off her chair and comes running in the room in a 
frightened way, and asks: “What is the matter, papa?” 

“Come here, child; come here!’ Korver raises himself 
trembling with joy, and taking the hands of his friend tries to 
kiss them again.’ , 
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“Do you tike Dr. Fraussen, dear?” 

“Ever so much, papa!” 

“Will you go home with him? There are ever so many 
children there; you can play with them; will you, Marie? 

“Take her with you, Fraussen, and just leave me here. I 
-will not last much longer, anyway. Take her with you. Oh, 
Iam so happy! Take her now!” 

“Why papa, have I been naughty?” sobs the child. 

“Naughty, dear? Oh, no; but it will be so much nicer with 
Uncle Fraussen than with me.” 

“Oh, let me stay here; do, please, let me stay here, papa.” 

Dr. Fraussen averted his face. As a physician, he is used 
to touching scenes, but this is.:too much for him. He feels a 
lump rise in his throat, which prevents his speaking; but at 
last he finds the voice to say: 

“Marie is right. She will come to us later on, will you 
not?” Very soon, he thinks to himself. 

“Well, all right. But she must not go into the street; that 
woman who followed her must not be admitted here. Will 
you tell them that downstairs, Fraussen?”’ 

Just as the doctor is about to answer some one knocks at 
the front door. If it should be that woman! The knocking is 
repeated. Korver who has heard it passionately embraces his 
* child, who, not understanding what it all means, is crying 
silently. Once more the knocking is repeated, and at the 
same time the front door is opened and Steven enters, note in 
hand. 

“Does Korver live here?” he asks on entering. 

The doctor has stepped into the front room and answers: 
“Yes; what do you wish?” 

“T have a note from the director of the theatre to be delivered 
to Mynheer Korver. What a deuced long hunt I have had 
to find him! The address is entirely wrong. You must have 
been moving very often,’ and with a wink of the eye he con- 
tinues: “T’ll wager, sir, that note will make you feel good. I 
have heard something about your play being accepted.” 

“My play!” asks the doctor in astonishment. 

“Ain’t you Korver, himself?” 

“No, sir! I am Dr. Fraussen; Korver is very ill.” 

“T am very sorry, because as much as I know about it, they 
are in a hurry. They want an answer immediately.” 

“Just tell them he is very sick, and will send an answer.” 
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“Very well, doctor; I will tell them. Good day!” 

On leaving the room Steven casts a look around the room 
and remarks, while descending the stairs: “Shabby and neat, 
poverty and grandeur—drama in five acts.” 

The doctor, with the letter in his hand, goes‘to Korver, who 
has heard the whole transaction, and says: 

“Just read it to me; I think I know what it contains.” 

While the doctor is reading, a look of joy passes over Kor- 
ver’s countenance at the words, “We find it contains parts very 
effective and realistic.” ‘Yes, as from life,” the patient mut- 
ters to himself. With a sad voice the doctor finishes reading 
the note, and while he folds it and puts it back in the envelope, 
Korver softly repeats the words, “The suicide of the deserted 
husband is so hackneyed and stale,” and turning to the doctor 
he says: ‘‘They are right, friend; the last act is not suitable.” 

“How is it? Have you no answer from this Korver?” asks 
Director Bernard a few evenings afterwards of Schlimmer, 
who, as usual, is busy writing. 

“I don’t understand it, Mynheer Bernard. Steven has been 
there two or three times; but every time he receives the answer 
that Korver is sick in bed.” 

“Well, that’s a pity. It is too bad! I already have had it 
announced in the papers that the piece is in rehearsal. I admit 
I have been in a little too much of a hurry, but I was so anxious 
to get it ready by the last of this month. To-day is the third, 
and the different parts have not been written out yet. We shall 
have our hands full, for we have to make two copies besides.” 

“IT have thought of that. The two copies—one for the 
prompter and one for the administration—I have written as 
far as the fifth act.” 

“Splendid, Schlimmer! that will help us.” Then Jooking 
somewhat worried, the director adds: “But suppose Korver 
should remain sick for some time! Could we not change the 
last act ourselves?” 

“If we are compelled to, yes; but it would be much better if 
the author does it himself. He would naturally have his heart 
in it. Yesterday I spoke about it with the stage manager; he 
has a good idea.” 

“Has he? What is it?’ asks Bernard, leaning back in his 
chair rather pleased, at the prospect of a way out of the 
difficulty. 

“In the fifth act he would have the child of the guilty woman 
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get sick, have the mother return, nurse the child, and in that 
way bring about a reconciliation between the parents.” 

“A wornout make-up!” says the director. “Just ring for 
Baders, Schlimmer, I want to hear for myself.” Hardly had 
the sound of the bell died away before Steven makes his ap- 
pearance and asks: 

“Did you ring, sir?” 

“Ask Mynheer Baders to come here for a few minutes,” says 
Schlimmer, without looking up from his writing. 

“Mynheer Baders is in the foyer rehearsing The Old 
Corporal.” 

“How far have they got?” asks. Bernard. 

“When I left, Corporal Simon was just recovering his 
speech,” answers Steven, with a grave face. , 

“Oh, yes; that’s in the last act. As soon as they get through 
I want to see Mynheer Baders here.” 

“All right, sir,’ and Steven disappears. 

For. some minutes Schlimmer, uninterrupted, keeps on writ- 
ing; the director attentively reads Korver’s manuscript, which 
lies spread open before him. The hissing of the gas jets is the 
only sound heard in the room until Bernard says: 

“The characterization of the principal rdle is good, 
Schnlimmer.” 

“Is it not, Mynheer Bernard, particularly good!” 

“Magnificent! Correctly drawn! I have known such peo- 
ple, full of trust and faith in humanity—young, with artistic 
blood in their veins—men who would give their last cent to 
assist a friend.” 

“Do you know which part I thought the most effective, 
Mynheer?” ; 

“Probably what I was reading just now—the scene between 
the young poet and his uncle.” 

“Exactly, Mynheer; that dialogue runs so smoothly and 
easily.” 

“The whole of that conversation is good, Schlimmer. It is 
humorously shaded and tragically comic when he says, ‘I am 
sorry you are going back on me just because I have the mis- 
fortune to believe that life has nobler aims and higher aspira- 
tions than selling cheese.’ ” 

“Yes, it is not bad; especially when you consider how tragic 
it becomes, when, at the last, he has to ask this same uncle for 
money to bury his boy. Listen, Schlimmer, don’t you think 
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the answer of the cheese-monger rather inhuman?” and follow- 
ing the lines with his finger, he reads: 


Herman—lIt is painful enough to ask you; but bitter neces- 
sity forces me to it. My boy is above ground, a corpse, and 
not a cent to bury him! Only twenty guilders—help me, just 
this once! , 

Keiberg—No; I won’t help you. What do I care whether 
your child is above or below the ground! I told you often 
enough not to get married when you hadn’t enough to live on 
yourself. You have always acted contrary to my wishes. If 
your dead father had not been my brother, I would have driven 
you out in the street when you took it in your head to be a 
poet—a writer of verse! Ha! ha! 

Herman—I could not help it—it was my calling. I have 
been very unfortunate; they have slighted my efforts—and 
vou not the least. 

Keiberg—I was ashamed of you—my nephew, a verse- 
monger! I might have forgiven you that, but your getting 
married—bah! 

Herman (silently to himself)—Oh, God! 

Keiberg—A girl without a cent, but raised like a princess; a 
coquette, with an opinion of herself that——” 

Herman (interrupting)—Uncle! 

Keiberg—Yes; I saw through it. Her mamma and she her- 
self counted on Uncle Keiberg’s money. Yes; to-morrow! 
You'll not blister your fingers counting it. I have paid you 
all your father left in trust for you, so we are square. If you 
had not married that 

Herman—But, uncle, I loved Matilda so much; I believe 
that: 

Keiberg (interrupting)—Don’t talk to me about Matilda— 
she’s been your curse. Hasn’t she spent all you had, and left 
you with two children? <A fine madam, that ran away with a 
horse-trainer, leaving you in the lurch! 

Herman (sadly)—Look at me, uncle; I have turned old and 
gray long before my time. I am a broken-down man. God 
only knows how I have suffered, and suffer still! Now at this 
moment, I stand before you a beggar; but I can’t help myself. 
T have nothing more of any value. My child must be buried 
—for God’s sake, give me twenty guilders. I don’t ask you 
to lend them to me, because I don’t know whether I can 
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returnthem. Only give them to me, for God’s sake, out of 
charity! 

Keiberg—No; clear out! I don’t know you; I don’t give 
alms at the door. 


“You see, Schlimmer, I think that’s a little too strongly 
drawn. I don’t think such a wretch exists.” 

“Well,” answers Schlimmer, “there are some people who, 
in place of a heart, walk around with a stone in their breast, 
and keep healthy, notwithstanding.” 

“Very possibly; but it is a pity something serious does not 
happen to this Keiberg. The public likes to see a heartless 
fellow get his due.” 

“Tt would not do—it would be contrary to the style of the 
play. Besides, that unpleasant impression gets lost in the 
noble part taken by the doctor, who, having little himself, still 
lends a helping hand to his old schoolmate, supplying him 
with writing of different kinds.” 

“That is a noble part in the play. A splendid idea of the 
doctor’s keeping him employed at writing for imaginary per- 
sons and periodicals! A noble thought, and shows a knowl- 
edge of fine feeling, especially since the public has seen that 
sorrow and trouble have weakened the writer’s talents. The 
role of that doctor is very sympathetic. They will all want 
that part. Curious how all actors want to personate noble 
characters!” 

“Tt speaks well for humanity!” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughs the director, while his eyes brim over 
with mirth. “Ha, ha, ha! You are very green yet, for one 
who has been connected with the stage for so many years. 
The acting of the part of a noble character brings the hands 


together, don’t you see?” and the director indicates it by ap- 


plauding. 

“Well, then, that speaks well for the public.” 

Looking up the director cries out, “Come in!” The stage 
manager enters, and, without any ceremony, takes a seat next 
to the director, saying: “You have sent for me; what do you 
wish?” Mr. Baders has been an actor, and is well posted on 
everything connected with the stage, and is therefore, in his 
position as stage manager, the director’s right-hand man. It 
will pay to have a good look at him. <A very artistically made 
wig makes the uninitiated think that the manager is possessed 
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of a luxurious growth of hair, and his sparkling white teeth 
are an honor to his dentist’s skill. Many things make it dif- 
ficult to judge his age, especially as his eyes look ‘through his 
crystal glasses with the fire of youth, and dressed in a suit of 
irreproachable neatness he appears the image of imperishable 
youth. 

“You have sent for me,” repeats Baders, putting his right 
hand, on which sparkles a large diamond, between his shirt 
bosom and vest, “about that little drama of —— What is the 
name of that fellow?” 

“Korver,” answers the director, handing the manuscript to 
Baders. 

Pushing back the papers with his left hand and raising his 
eyebrows, Baders says, “Thank you, I have read it. There is 
much that is beautiful in it, and the fourth act couldn’t be bet- 
ter. The moment when the doctor holds him—the fellow’s 
name was Herman, wasn’t itPp—holds Herman back from com- 
mitting suicide, is portrayed in a masterly manner. The effect 
is sublime, and for that reason, I think the last act is not in 
accord with the others, that, after all, he does take his own life. 
Everyone dies but the child—the guilty wife out of despair, 
and the torments of a guilty conscience, drowns herself, and 
finally the man blows out his brains when he hears of his 
wife’s last act. You see, Mynheer Bernard, that is ridiculous 
—too much in the style of a ten-cent show.” 

“Tt is too bad the fellow should be so sick just now, or he 
could easily change it. I have sent him one message after 
another, but he does not show up. The best thing would be 
for Schlimmer and me to go to his house. In an hour’s time 
we can make the necessary alterations.” 

“All this re-writing and rubbing out is not at all necessary,” 
says the stage manager, while he takes a note book out of his 
pocket. 

“Let us all go,” answers Bernard, and turning to Schlimmer 
he adds: “Take plenty of paper with you; then, if necessary, 
he can dictate to you, and you can write it down.” 

“All right, Mynheer; I’ll make a note of it, and say to-mor- 
row morning at eleven. Will that suit?” asks Baders, and 
Schlimmer answers: 

“That wouldn’t be bad; but would it not be better first to 
send Steven with a message to find ont if it will be con- 
venient?” 
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“Most certainly!’ 

The secretary arises and rings the bell. 

With a “Here I am, Mynheer,” and his hand raised to the 
side of his head, in token of a salute, Steven enters. 

“Steven,” says Bernard, “go to Mynheer Korver’s house 
and ask if he can receive us to-morrow morning at eleven 
o'clock.” 

“With your permission, Mynheer, there’s no need of that. 
Always at Home—comedy in one act. The man is sick in 
bed.” 

“For that very reason: ? 

“But, Mynheer, who am I to ask for? That little child? 
She would not know how to answer. If the doctor happens 


> 





to be there it will be all right; but you need not mind going» 


there as it is. Nothing is there but poverty. A blind horse 
could not do any damage. The back room is a big, empty 
place, as dark as night. The front room is a little box, and 
the furniture is like what we use in The Impoverished 
Family; or, The Benevolent Swiss, drama in seven acts.” 

_ Smiling the director answers: ““That’s all right, Steven; just 
attend to it this evening, anyway.” 

“As you like, Mynheer; but you need not stand on any cere- 
mony with such a 4 

“Never mind—bring me an answer to-morrow.” 

Steven turns on his heel, and, shrugging his shoulders, as 
he leaves the room, says, half aloud, “A Rough Diamond— 
drama in one act.” 

Steven, according to orders, goes to Korver’s house, but 
gets no further than the little store downstairs, where the juf- 
frouw talks so pleasantly, and asks so many questions about 
the theatre that Steven forgets all about the message. Having 
gone into the tiny room behind the store, the juffrouw has 
brought in a glass of rum punch, and Steven tells her all about 
the stage, and his experience while connected with it. It gets 
to be so late that all upstairs have retired for the night. So 
the juffrouw promises to deliver the message. 

“Tt is quite an honor,” says the juffrouw, “for such a shabby 
scribbler to have the director of a theatre come to him. He 
has done a lot of writing since he came here, but I think he 
has skinned off all but one ear. I pity the poor child.” 

Steven felt the effect of the punch so much that he did not 
hear clearly the above remark, and therefore when he reported 
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the result of his mission the next morning to the director he 
said the gentlemen would be looked for with pleasure, and that 
he believed the play had been skinned all but one ear—a com- 
munication which pleased the director very much. 


“Keep quiet, Korver,” says Dr. Fraussen, gently to his 
friend, who, in a highly nervous state, has raised himself in a 
sitting position and is staring with wild eyes at his little daugh- 
ter perched on the front of the bed. 

“Be quiet!” Fraussen’s voice sounds imperative. “If this 
spell of suffocation returns, then a 

“I must know whoisin the room there.” Trembling he points 
to the front room, where a poorly clad woman is sitting, in a 
most dejected attitude, her hands clasped before her eyes. 

“Who is it, FraussenP Oh, I know—it—it is she; but I 
don’t want to see her! Stay here, Marie—send her away!” 
An attack of choking makes him drop back on his pillow. 

“The. end is near,” says the doctor softly to himself, and 
motions to the woman, who, hearing the coughing spell, has 
risen from her chair, and looks in. In a subdued tone the 
doctor says to the woman, as she comes nearer: “‘Try it; but be 
careful.” 

Sobbing, she nears the bed, drops on her knees and tries to 
take the hands of the dying man, -while in a heartrending voice 
she cries out: “Herman, forgivé me—have mercy!” 

As if struck by lightning, Korver raises himself, stares with 
hollow, glistening eyes at the kneeling form, and pressing the 
little one to his breast, says: 

“Leave me! I don’t want to see you. Go away!” and con- 
vulsively he holds the little girl close to his breast. 

“Oh, God! Herman, have you no pity?” 

“Leave me!” repeats the sufferer. 

Trembling with emotion, the doctor watches the two so 
earnestly that he does not hear the knocking in the other 
room. All his attention is so centered in the two unhappy 
beings that he does not notice the opening of the front room 
door and the entrance, a few seconds later, of three gentlemen. 

One of them, the director, is on the point of entering the 
back room where Korver is lying, when the voice of the woman 
makes him step back involuntarily, and remain standing, as 
he hears the words: ““Herman, for God’s sake! for the sake of 
our child, don’t let me leave without your forgiveness. You 
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don't know my history since I left you—how I have ctoned. 
I have suffered, oh! so much. I have begged my way here 
from a foreign country because I could not die without seeing 
her once more and without your forgiveness. Oh, Herman, 
the misery and torments of a guilty conscience have almost 
consumed me. I come back to you with the deepest re- 
pentance—I will go away again—but forgive all the sorrow 
_ I have——” 

Very softly Bernard remarks to Schlimmer: “That woman 
reads splendidly, naturally and with feeling. Just let us listen.” 
And nodding approvingly to the stage manager he sits down 
on the table while the others take the only two chairs in the 
room. Baders nods repeatedly, and looks at Schlimmer and 
Bernard as if saying: ‘““Very good; that is the way it should be 
spoken,” but he rises when he hears the words: 

“Leave me; let me die in peace! You have ruined my 
whole life. Go away now—I do not know you any more.” 

“Excellent!” mutters Bernard. 

“Oh, Herman; do not speak that way. Pity me, you may 
soon stand before God’s throne. Let it not be with an accu- 
sation against the mother of your child. Have mercy, Her- 
man; forgive me,” and turning to the child she adds: “Poor 
child, I deserted you, I have been foolish and guilty; but do 
speak to your father and intercede for me—that he 

“That is beautiful,” whispers Schlimmer to Baders. “You'll 
see how that will take with the public.” 

“Ts that mamma? Is she alive, then, dear papa? I am so 
glad!” 

“Sublime!” mutters Schlimmer. 

“Come, papa; why aren’t you glad? You cried so often 
because mamma was dead. Look! now she is here again!” 
and getting away from her father she puts her arms around 
the kneeling woman and says: “Oh, mamma, dear mamma, 
now we will all stay together, and papa will get better again, 
for now he will not call and cry for you in his dreams any 
more when he has fever.” 

Dr. Fraussen wipes the tears from his face, and without 
speaking, tenderly takes Korver’s emaciated hands and places 
them on the dark hair of the still kneeling woman, who, dumb 
with despair, keeps the child in her arms. 

“The deuce! There’s talent in that fellow!” Baders whispers 
to Schlimmer, who is trying to have a glimpse into the dark 
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back room. “Now, that’s what I call talent. He rehearses 
with his family first to see the effect of what he has written.” 

“Come, papa, don’t be angry any more; mamma will never 
do it again. See how she is crying!” begs the child. 

“Beautiful! naive!” says Schlimmer, and Mynheer Bernard 
-nods assent, while he remarks: “It’s a pity we can’t see into 
the room!” 

It certainly was a pity, for they would have seen how Kor- 
ver gradually raised himself, and put his arms around his wife 
and child. But they do not see it—they only hear him say: 

“God forgive you, Matilda, as I now forgive you, for the 
sake—of our child,” and his voice grows weaker as he adds, “I 
loved you so much! Woman, look at me once more—yes—I 
see it—you have repented.” As his sight grows dim he adds: 
“It is over; farewell—I forgive. Fraussen, remember my 
child. Farewell!” ; 

“Papa! papa!” cries the child when she sees her father fall 
back with the last sigh on his lips. 

“Bravo! Bravissimo! Capital! Splendid!” and the sound of 
hand-clapping comes from the three listeners in the front room. 

That applause grates so horribly that for a moment the 
doctor stands as if turned into stone; but the door opens and 
he recognizes the director of the theatre. Seeing instantly 
what has happened, and silently beckoning them to come 
nearer, he points to the sad scene. 

When the three visitors comprehend the mise en scéne of the 
last act, they all silently, and with reverence, take off their hats. 

Korver’s play, A Wrecked Life, had a suitable fifth 
act at last. aa 
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By CLARENCE ROOK. 


HAD watched her for some moments as my ’bus rolled 

slowly down Piccadilly, and was greatly taken by her ap- 
pearance. The pavements and the carriages were full of well- 
dressed and beautiful women; but somehow I seemed to have 
eyes for no one but that girl. She wore the sweetest costume 
—something in blue picked out with white at the collar and 
the cuffs, and, I inferred, white upon the front of the bodice. 
She was steering her bicycle with skill and boldness through 
the five-o’clock traffic of Piccadilly, and I longed to see her 
face, which, I felt convinced, would please my eye. But this, 
of course, I could not do, as she was riding steadily about ten 
yards in front of us. You cannot shout at a girl on a bicycle 
from the top of a ’bus, even if you know her name, and I could. 
scatcely expect her to look back at a whistle. 

I leaned forward to the driver, handing him my open to- 
bacco pouch. 

“Do you think,” I said, “you could hurry up a bit and pass 
that lady ahead? I want to see her face.” 

He turned, and, jerking his head in the direction of Hyde 
Park Corner, said: 

“Lidy on the bike—blue dress—cut saucy?” 

“You've guessed it,” I replied. 

He winked. Then he brushed his horses with the whip, and 


*From “ Black and White.” 
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passed the Victoria ’bus ahead, which seemed in no particular 
hurry to arrive anywhere. The girl ahead, seeing a clear 
space before her, quickened up and held her own. 

“I don’t think we can do it,” I said, resigning myself to dis- 
appointment. _ 

He held his pipe between two fingers, and filled it with the 
remaining two, feeling meanwhile with his thumb for a match. 
I gave him my match-box. 

“It’s all right,” he said, as he nursed the flaming match in 
his fist, and puffed his pipe into action, “there’s a block at the 
corner.” aye: 

The girl slowed down, and stepped easily and surely from 
her bicycle. She stood upon the curb at the corner of St. 
James’ street, leaning on her machine. I admired the poise of 
her head, the set of her shoulders, the pointing of her foot, as 
she stood motionless and expectant. 

As the ’bus drew up by her side, I leaned over and saw her 
face. I was not disappointed. It was asI thought. She was, 
to me, amazingly beautiful. 

“You will excuse me, sir,” said a voice at my side, “but you 
have gained your object.” 

I looked round at my neighbor and saw a lady, by no means 
ill-looking, of about my own age, which is on the wrong side 
of thirty. There was something a little stern, perhaps a trifle 
contemptuous, in the cast of her features, and she was regard- 
ing me with much apparent aversion. 

“You have seen the young lady’s face, and now perhaps— 
that’s right, coachman, drive on.” 

The ’bus moved slowly forward. I reflected a moment, for 
I had not noticed my neighbor before, and was a little startled 
at her implied reproof. 

“Excuse me,” I said, “I haven’t quite gained my object. I 
want to make her look at me, and she won’t. Now what is the 
etiquette in such cases?” 

I turned and waved my arm at her as the bus went on. But 
she was mounting her machine, and, being occupied with the 
arrangement of her skirts, took no notice of me. 

“May I ask,” said my neighbor, “if that young lady is your 
sister, or your cousin, or >” 

“Certainly not,” I replied. “Why do you ask?” 

“Then, sir, I feel it my duty to tell you that you are no 
gentleman.” 
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I sighed. 

“T know that,” I replied. “But I always pretend to be, and 
the public is so gullible. How did you find me out?” 

“No gentleman,” she said, “would seek to annoy a lady in 
the street, especially a lady who, clearly, does not wish to 
notice him. And I can see that girl is persistently avoiding 
‘you.” 

“O, is she?” I said. “Just wait.a moment. She’ll be as 
pleased as anything when she sees that I have noticed her. 
Nothing annoys a woman like indifference.” 

“A girl—alone and unprotected. ” she began. 

“She should be all the more pleased to see me,” I said. She 
was abreast of the ’bus again, and I leaned over the side, wav- 
ing my hat. She looked up with a glance of surprise. I 
nodded pleasantly. She lifted her eyebrows and smiled. But 
a crawling hansom took her attention, and she fell behind 
again. ; 

“There!” I said. “If ever a girl looked pleased, there she is. 
Who am I that I should refuse a momentary satisfaction to a 
lonely girl?” 

I turned with a smile to my neighbor. Her face was 
flushed with anger, for I had clearly proved her to be in the 
wrong. 

“It is men like yourself who are the—the blots on our 
vaunted civilization,” she said. “Such a sweet, innocent face, 
too.” 

“Yes, isn’t it?’ I said. “I am so glad you agree with me. 
It’s the sort of face I’ve always admired; and as soon as | 
caught a back view of her I felt certain she would have that 
sort of face. That’s why I wanted to get a look at it.” 

“Such men as you ” began my neighbor. 

“Now, if I were not a married man,’ I continued, re- 
flectively, “that is the very girl I would marry at once. As it 
is, of course, I can’t. But that’s not my fault, is it?” 

“You are married?” said the lady. 

“T am,” I replied. 

“That makes it much worse,” she said. 

“On the contrary, it is my excuse,” I said. “It is all owing 
to my wife. If it were not for her I should be—well—very 
different.” 

“She must be a miserable woman,” said the lady, “if she 
knows of your conduct. My heart bleeds for her.” 
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“Not at all,” [ said. “She is quite happy; as. happy as that 
girl, Now did you ever see a more charming girl?” 

I turned and sent a nod in the direction of the girl who was 
pedalling along quietly just behind the ’bus. She lifted one 
hand from the handle-bar and waved it to me in friendly 
response. 

“Under the circumstances,” I said, “I think I shall speak to 
her; otherwise I might miss her when I get off at Sloane street. 
Do you think she would mind?” 

“Let me implore you,” said my neighbor, “if you do I shall 
speak to the conductor.” , 

“Tt would be grossly improper,” I said, “unless he happens 
to be your brother—or your cousin—or ” 

The lady sniffed and looked round. But the conductor was 
not in view. 

I leaned down, and the girl looked up inquiringly, riding to 
the side of the "bus. 

“T am going to get off at Sloane street,” I called to her; “will 
you stop there?” 

She nodded, and bending slightly over her handles, quickly 
outstripped the ’bus and rode on past St. George’s Hospital 
and down the slope. I leaned back in my seat and watched 
her appreciatively as she floated away. 

“Never in my life,” I murmured, have I seen any one whom 
I admire more. A most delightful girl!” 

“A most disgraceful incident!” said my neighbor. 

“You see,” I said, affably, “two people meet—'twas in a 
crowd—and their hearts rush together like magnets, or poles, 
or whatever the things are. It is quite clear to me that we 
were made for one another. Don’t you believe in affinities? 
They are fun.” 

“It is not a matter for jesting; it is a very serious matter to 
tamper in this way with the innocence of 

“T think it is rather a joke,” I said. 

“Tt may be a joke for the man—or, rather he may think so, 
mistakenly; but you never by any chance think of the girl. 
And I feel it my duty as a woman to protest against 

“Bless my soul!” I exclaimed, “I think of the girl always. 
She is never out of my thoughts.” 

“The girl!” — 

“Yes, the girl—that girl. Didn’t I explain? O! here we 
are!” 
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“Sloane street!’ said the conductor. 

I jumped up. 

“Well, we’ve had a most interesting conversation,” I said. 
“You see, she’s waiting for me there at the corner. I knew it. 
I never underrate my attractions.” 

As I descended to the pavement, Celia greeted me with a 
smile of welcome, while the eyes of my late neighbor bored two 
holes in my back. - 

“How lucky to meet like this,” said Celia. ‘Where did you 
see me first?” 

“QO, in Piccadilly,” I replied. “But I couldn’t be sure it was 
you until I saw your face. I want to get some tobacco here, 
and then we can walk along home together.” 

“Had an amusing day?” said Celia. 

“Excellent,” I said; “more particularly the ride down.” 

“You seemed very much interested in the lady on the bus,” 
said Celia as we stopped outside the tobacconist’s. “Did you 
know her?” 

“Never saw her before,” I said. 

“Right under my very eyes, too,” said Celia. 

“T couldn’t help it,” I said. “She seemed to have some ob- 
jection to me, or to you, or to something or other—seemed to 
see something wrong in our behavior.” 

“Didn’t she know I was your wife?” asked Celia. 

“She didn’t know me,” I replied. 

“But didn’t you tell her?’ asked Celia. 

“Well,” I said, “now I come to think of it, I don’t believe 
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By De Leon F. Hatt 


DELIGHTFUL September afternoon found me, after 
more than a year’s wandering through Europe, seated 
upon the low, squatty porch of one of the little inns near 
Czegled, upon the road towards Pesth. I was smoking one of 
those monstrous meerschaum pipes, which the Germans love su 
well. It was a marvel of workmanship, the design of the bowl 
being a Turk’s head. I frequently took it from my mouth to 
rub the rich mahogany-colored stem, or to examine the unique 
carving, for I doted upon that pipe. As I sat thus engaged, I 
noticed upon the steps of the porch an old man, apparently 
of the peasant class, whom I had observed about the inn on 
the day previous. He, too, seemed to be admiring the pipe 
intensely, for he eyed it as though he had never seen one before. 

“Wonder what he really thinks of it,” thought I. 

That was speedily disclosed, for no sooner had I caught the 
old fellow’s eye than he arose and, approaching said respect- 
fully, in good English: “That is a very fine pipe you have 
there.” 

I was a bit surprised to be addressed in my own language by 
one of such humble appearance, although it is no uncommon 
thing to find persons of the wealthier class in Austria who 
speak English perfectly. 

“Oho,” I replied, “do you speak English? Come over here 
and talk with me, then. Yes; that’s a beauty; picked it up in 
Constantinople last year. Ever see one like it?” 


* Written for Short Stories. 
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A smile spread over the face of the Hungarian. 

“No, sir; never. It must have cost much money.” 

“More than I ought to have paid, perhaps; but I am fond 
. of curios, and make it a point to get some wherever I travel.” 

“Yes?” somewhat eagerly, replied the Hungarian; “and have 
you a large collection?” 

“My private collection is said to be one of the finest in my 
native land. Where did you learn to speak English? You 
pronounce it remarkably well.” 

“My father taught me. He was bred at Prague,” was the 
simple reply. ‘How come you to be here? Seek you here 
for specimens?” 

“Yes, partly. I am on the way to procure some memento 
from the famous battlefields of Napoleon—Austerlitz and 
Wagram, you know.” 

A dark shade passed over the old man’s face. It was a strong, 
stern countenance, very dark, but beaming with intelligence. 
At the mention of Napoleon’s name, he frowned gloomily. 

“Tyrant! Devil!” he muttered in German. “His army 
plundered my father’s estate to the last spear of grass. His 
soldiery burned our home. The estate itself was confiscated 
by old Francis, upon some false charges of treason, brought 
by General Mack, and my aged father became a wanderer upon 
the earth, and died in a shepherd’s hut.” I could perceive the 

_features of the peasant working strongly, as he strove to master 
the powerful passions of grief and vengeance which surged 
mightily through his soul. Then, brightening once more, he 
exclaimed: ‘“Mementoes from Austerlitz and Wagram! Why 
should you wish to be reminded of German misfortune, or 
Russian poltroonery, or French bloodthirstiness? There are 
better things for you here, if you are able to obtain them.” 

“How ‘able’? Will not money buy them?” I demanded. 

“No, no: money buys rot all things. Are you from 
London?” 

“No,” I replied, “I am not an Englishman at all. I am an 
American—from New York.” 

A fresh gleam brightened the old peasant’s face. 

“Oh, ah! Nie York! America! Happy, free land!” His 
tones were exquisitely pathetic. 

My curiosity was pricked. I took the pipe from my mouth, 
and stared hard at the Hungarian. There was a suggestiveness 
about his conversation that was puzzling, but his countenance 
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thus far betrayed nothing. I was, however, as much amused 
as curious. 

“Come,” I said, “tell me what there is here which I cannot 
get for money.” 

The evident anxiety and eagerness of the old peasant became 
intense. . 

“No, no,” he replied; “I cannot tell you what there is, nor 
what the price which is demanded, until I know more of you. 
Who are you and what is your business in Austria?” 

I began to be aroused. For answer to his questions I gave 
him my name and address, adding, “I am only a sightseer in 
Europe.” I had in my pocket, with my passport, a letter from 
Francis, nephew of the Emperor Ferdinand, to some savants 
of Vienna. I had become acquainted with him several weeks 
previous, and he had good-naturedly given it upon his own 
suggestion, for we had some tastes in common. These I 
handed to the queer old fellow, more in a spirit of fun than 
anything else, and quietly leaned back to watch the effect. His 
face shone with genuine pleasure when he had read them. 

“Yes, yes; you are fortunate to know such men as Francis 
-and Herr Loestein and Prof. Rahl. I believe, too, that I am 
fortunate to meet you. I believe that you are the man for 
whom I have been waiting these many years.” 

Plainly, thought I, here is a queer old character, who proba- 
bly has some heirloom of which he wishes to dispose at a good 
price. I said, half banteringly: “Why have you waited for any 
one? Can you have anything to sell? Come, perhaps we can 
deal together.” 

The peasant seemed to shrink timidly within himself. At | 
length he replied: “Walk with me down the road to yonder 
trees. What I say to you must not be overheard, even by walls, 
for they have both eyes and ears.” 

Surely it could do no harm to humor the old fellow. I rose 
and we walked rapidly to the point indicated, and seated our- 
selves beneath the shade of a fine oak. 

“Now, then,” said I, “out with it.” 

The Hungarian burst forth, impetuously, “Sir, listen; I have 
a secret to sell, which will make you a richer man than you 
have ever dared to dream, and me both rich and happy once 
more. I have something to dispose of, but it lies buried in 
the earth, and shall lie there forever unless you, with your 
nationality, your money and your influence, and I, with my 


o 
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knowledge, unite to drag it to the light. But even you cannot 
do this, unless you will swear a solemn oath that, upon my 
revealing to you the nature of this secret, you will deal faith- 
fully with me.” 

“Whew!” I whistled through puckered lips; “a sort of buried 
treasure fiend, I take it. Wonder who and what he is.” Aloud 
to the Hungarian, whose dark old eyes were flashing with ex- 

_citement, I said: “What is your name and occupation, and 
where do you live?” 

“T am but an humble shepherd now. My flock is upon the 
Carpathians. My son attends it while I am absent. My name 
is only Karl, for it is not safe to tell you my surname. Our 
family was years ago proscribed, and I may only live here in 
my native land in peril of my life. More than this you shall 
not know until we have agreed further.” 

The hurried, broken manner in which these sentences were 
uttered, made an additional impression upon me. 

“What kind of an oath do you want me to take?” I asked. 

“Go with me to the Prothonotary, in Czegled. He will draw 
the paper.” 

“Oh, I see. You want my bond, do you? Now, look here, 
you ‘should know by this time that I am a man of honor. I 
do now most solemnly promise that I will not reveal the secret 
to any one, if, upon learning its nature, we cannot agree further. 
If that is not sufficient”—here I refilled the meerschaum—“say 
not another word.” 

Great beads of sweat started to his face. His eyes rolled and 
flashed, and his bosom heaved almost convulsively. At length 
he gasped forth: “Sir, as you, will have it. I must trust to you, 
or perhaps never again have an opportunity. J am already an 
old man. I must,” sinking his voice to a whisper, and drawing 
so near me that his breath was hot upon my face. “On the 
little plot of ground that I call home, at the foot of the Carpa- 
thians, I have found a tomb, filled with untold wealth.” 

“Why don’t you go and get it, then?’ I demanded, still half 
amused, and adding to myself, “I guessed close that time.” 

“Why? Ah!” he exclaimed, bitterly, “do not fancy that you 
are now in free America. Go and get it—for whom? Myself? 
No! but for the coffers of my Emperor.” 

A light suddenly dawned upon me. “I see. If you dig it 
up Ferdinand will seize it as treasure trove, while if I should 
smuggle it out of the sountry we alone get the benefit.” 


. 
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The peasant flung his arms about my neck, and fairly hugged 
me, as he cried: “True, true! And more, the treasure I have 
found is not in coin alone, but’”—here he thrust his hand into 
his bosom—‘“jewels and plate.” He withdrew his hand and 
placed a small sheep-skin bag in mine. “There is the proof 
that I have spoken no lie, and thus-I show you why it is that 
while really rich beyond computation, I must yet remain poor 
and humble—as now.” 

I opened the bag, and to my amazement it contained a 
number of strangely cut gems—rubies and diamonds, and 
emeralds, of purest lustre. It was now my turn to become ex- 
cited. “Why, where in the name of ” T began. 

“Hold! Would you have still other proof? Here, then— 
you are a collector of curiosities—what make you of this?” 

He drew from his bosom another packet, carefully depositing 
iton my lap. With hands all trembling with nervous haste, I 
untied the strings, and drew forth a small crown, or coronet, of 
pure gold. What the peasant said, during the next five minutes 
I never knew, although I heard his voice in animated talk. I 
only gazed, in mute astonishment, at the slim golden circlet in 
my hands. The metal was cleanly polished, showing a werk- 
manship which was unmistakably of great age. Carefully 
turning it over and over I discovered soine cabalistic figures 
or letters engraved on its front. Held so that the light would 
the better fall upon them, I made out the pregnant initials, 
S. P. Q. R. (Senate and people of Rome—Senatus, populusque 
Romanus.) 

Had one of the old emperors of the Eternal City suddenly 
arisen from the dust and confronted me I could hardly have 
been more agitated than upon beholding so startling a me- 
mento of imperial Rome. It flashed across me that the Hun- 
garian was possibly telling me the exact truth. He might 
have stumbled upon the ancient burial place of some colonial 
nobleman or governor, who, during his lifetime had been voted 
the golden crown by the Senate and People of Rome; or possi- 
bly it might be a deposit of the plunder of some outlaw, who 
had died with his secret untold. I could thus account for the 
presence of a considerable treasure in the tomb, and could also 
readily see why the old peasant had not been able to market 
his discovery. Had one in his circumstances offered any of 
the old jewels or precious metals for sale inquiry would at once 
have been set on foot as to where he had obtained them; and 
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the old fellow would have been forced to disclose the hoard for 
the benefit of His Majesty, the Emperor of Austria, and per- 
haps suffer the extreme penalty of concealing treasure trove 
from the monarch—death. Already those internecine dis- 
turbances, ending in Ferdinand’s abdication, were beginning 
to make head, and the Austrian treasury, never plethoric, would 
have welcomed any addition, however small. AS 

I. was now the more enthusiastic of the two, and became 
feverishly anxious to get into the forgotten tomb. And this, not 
so much from a mercenary purpose, as to bring to light some- 
thing of historic value, if that were possible. My visit to the 
plains of Austerlitz was, for the time, forgotten, and all my 
energies were concentrated upon concluding a treaty with 
the peasant, and perfecting a plan whereby the treasure might 
be got safely out of Austria. The wisdom of old Karl, in wait- 
ing patiently for the proper person to appear, and then in de-. 
manding to know all about me, before even giving me a clue 
as to the nature of his secret, was gradually made more com- 
pletely manifest. I learned afterwards that he had made in- 
quiries from the landlord of the inn, as to who and what I 
was, and that worthy, being desirous of impressing people with 
the idea that he kept a first-class hostelry for the accommoda- 
tion of guests of high degree, had given me a character for 
wealth and social standing far beyond the exact truth. As 
Karl had said, he was getting old, and now, if ever, was the 
time to realize from the hoard. He had no friends, in 
whom he could confide, and must wait the appearance of a 
stranger, like myself, and take chances upon being fairly dealt 
with, 

The country was at this time filled with police spies and 
Government agents of all kinds. How to elude these argus- 
eyed nuisances, with treasure, was a problem which bothered 
me considerably. I solved it, however, with the aid of the 
United States Minister resident at Vienna, who, after much dif- 
ficulty, procured me a dispensation from the Government to 
transport my trunks and baggage through and out of the em- 
pire without police inspection. This was done upon my repre- 
sentation that they contained nothing but curiosities of no 
particular value to any one but myself—which was true enough 
at that time—and that they were liable to irreparable injury or 
destruction from an overhauling by careless hands. Armed 
with this document, given under the seal of the Secretary of 
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State, I knew that I need fear no meddling with my baggage. 
The next thing to be done was to get the treasure. 

Supplied with a few necessary tools a few days later found us 
in the old peasant’s hut, in a deep ravine in the blue Carpa- 
thians, and within a short distance of the true source of the 
River Theiss. The location of the hut was one of absolute 
and utter isolation; not even a shepherd kindled fire within four 
miles. The great range of hills, made sacred in song and story, 
rose in majestic grandeur on either hand, far as the eye could 
reach. The hut itself lay at the foot of a mountain, which here 
rose almost perpendicularly seven thousand feet into the air. 
It was a one-room affair, as humble a place of abode as I ever 
entered. A few skins thrown down in one corner, was the only 
couch for the peasant and his son,a young man of about 
twenty-four years. The latter was absent with the flocks when 
we arrived. A bench in the centre of the room served for a 
table, whereon my supper was placed. I had, fortunately, 
brought with me a supply of provisions, which added materially 
to the scanty larder of the shepherd. It was after nightfail 
when we reached the hut, but so eager was I to be at the buried 
treasure that I could:scarcely restrain myself from compelling 
old Karl to show me the spot at once. When morning came, 
however, he was by no means in such haste to conduct me 
thither, as he had heretofore been. He was evidently still mis- 
trustful, and dreaded to part with his secret, now that the 
critical hour had come. He proposed instead to take me for a 
climb in the hills, which towered above the valley like mighty 
giants. 

Quickly seeing that an undue eagerness on my part might 
possibly cause the Hungarian to withdraw from the compact I 
consented to accompany him. I took care, however, to put 
into my pocket an excellent revolver, for I could not know bit 
that some band of outlaws might be in the vicinity, oppressions 
of the Government having rendered many of the poorer classes 
well-nigh desperate. 

Our path lay down the valley for about half a mile, and 
then turned back up the great hill directly over us. Several 
hours we toiled on, but always higher, higher, and at each 
step, as the noble panorama of a glorious landscape opened out 
before me, I felt that I was being well repaid. At length the 
summit was reached, and I was able to look across the moun- 
tains, far into the plains of Galicia, once a province of ill-fated 
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Poland. Yonder was the winding Vistula; here, on our right, 
gleamed the distant towers of Lemberg; and just at our feet 
nestled a beautiful lakelet, a veritable “Eye of the Sea,” flashing 
its blue waters beneath the sun. This was fed by melting snow 
from the surrounding peaks, and was now full to the brim. It 
was surely a singular freak of nature that rolled that tiny lake 
into its bed on the mountain summit. 

We prepared to return, and then, for the first time, I 
broached the subject of the treasure. Old Karl had a way of 
shrinking into himself, like a tortoise, and then bursting out 
with startling impetuosity. As I spoke again of the tomb, he 
bit his poor old lips until they bled; then, as though severing 
the last thread that held his secret back from the world, he said, 
in thick and husky tones: “Yes; we shall see the place to-night. 
Our work must be done in the darkness and at once.” 

“Does your son know of the treasure?” I asked. 

“He knows nothing of its value nor location, although he is 
aware of its existence. The poor lad is ” here he choked 
up, and ended by tapping his forehead. “’Twas the fever did 
it,’ he added a moment later, and tears trickled plentifully 
down the brown cheeks. “He went to Wagram, where [ 
thought he might get better employment. When I next saw 
my son, some months later, his intellect was darkened.” 

It was late when we reached the hut, but, although my 
fatigue was great,a hearty supper refreshed me so that by eight 
o’clock I was ready to set forth once more. The peasaat, 
who seemed never to weary, now that the final determination 
was taken, became again feverishly anxious to bring the gold 
to light. The meal over, we sallied forth, equipped with lan- 
terns and a spade and pick. An eighth of a mile down the 
ravine was the sheep-fold, and towards this old Karl silently 
took his way, I following. This fold was a large pen, with a 
covered shelter at one end about five feet high. Passing 
through the bars we entered the pen, and then lighted our 
lanterns. -I was on tip-toe with suppressed excitement. As 
the light streamed out I noticed in one corner a heap ot 
rubbish. Diving into this with both hands, the peasant soon . 
laid the ground bare, and then exclaimed: “Come! Our work 
is here!” 

I needed no second bidding, but immediately set to work 
with the pick, the shepherd throwing the dirt behind us. Soon 
a large round boulder was exposed to view. “Behind that 
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rock,” said he, “is the cave. We may easily roll it away, for 
I put it there.” 

In an hour the whole work of excavation was done, and the 
mouth of a deep cavern in the hillside was opened. I dared 
not enter it at once, for fear of poisonous air; but old Karl, 
who now seemed half crazed with excitement, crawled in. In 
a moment he crept back, nearly overcome with asphyxia. 
Plainly the air must be purified before we could proceed. While 
the shepherd was recovering, I went to the hut and returned 
at once with a large bag of powder. Placing this as far into the 
cave as I dared go, I laid a train to the entrance and lighted it. 
Immediately there was a dull flash, followed by a blinding 
cloud of smoke gushing from the opening. As soon as this 
had cleared, I took my lantern and again crawled into the cave. 
The explosion of the powder had driven out the foul air, and 1 
could breathe easily. The cave was deep, but not large, and 
proceeding to the far end, I discovered a shelf of stone, upon 
which lay a huge metal coffin. Clambering upon the ledge, I 
carefully examined the casket, to discover, if possible, some- 
thing of its age. It was apparently very old, and far too heavy 
for me to lift. I struck a few blows upon it with the pick, and 
stooped to notice the effect. It was startling and unlooked for. 
A dull, yellow gleam at the point of impact was all, but quite 
enough to convince me that the coffin before me was doubtless 
of pure gold. Straightening up in astonishment, my attention 
was attracted to a large copper plate, fastened into the wall of 
the cavern just above the coffin. It was green with verdigris. 
Brushing this away as well as I was able, I could perceive an 
inscription, which had evidently been in Latin. After many 
minutes’ study I made out a few of the letters, still decipherable, 
the remainder were hopelessly defaced by the chemical action 
of the moisture and gases in the cave, but there, still clear cui 
and bold, were the two words— 

ATTIIA sum Ask, gt 

I knew that I stood in the presence of the mortal remains of 
Attila the Hun, Scourge of God, Destroyer of Nations, and 
Plunderer of the Roman Empire. 

The truth, as it flashed across my brain, was overwhelming; 
and I turned and ran to the entrance of the cavern, over- 
powered at the tremendous discovery I had made. Old Karl 
was just entering. I caught him by the collar, and hugged 
him in a frenzy. 
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“Karl! Karl!” I cried, “within this vault lie the spoils of the 
mightiest city the world has ever seen. Beyond doubt we are 
in the presence of untold millions of wealth, plundered from 
Rome and her provinces by barbarian hordes, and buried with 
Attila the Hun.” 

Karl did not move. 

“The fearfullest enemy Roman civilization ever knew, ex- 
torted an almost fabulous ransom from the city, sacked its 
provinces and carried away with him every piece of gold and 
silver his hordes could lay their hands upon. History has re- 
corded that when he died, more than fourteen hundred years 
ago, he was interred in three coffins—iron, silver and gold— 
and that all that vast treasure was buried with him in a secret 
grave, secret no longer, old shepherd! The few who interred 
him, with all his stupendous spoil, were murdered by the army 
in order that no one might know the spot to disclose it. And 
it has remained unknown until this hour. Karl, old shepherd, 
we are two of the richest men in the world!” 

“Silence!” was all the reply. Then again: “Think you that 
I was ignorant of all this? I suspected it from the beginning. . 
But how know you the truth?” 

I told him of the inscription on the copper plate, and to- 
gether we returned and examined it. My companion was un- 
acquainted with Latin, which had been much affected by the 
conquering Huns; but he could clearly read the name ATTIIA 
staring at us from the wall of the tomb. It was too real tc 
seem real. So soon as our excitement had somewhat abated, 
I inquired where we must look for the treasure. 

“You are standing in it,” he replied. This proved to be 
true. The floor of the cavern was of rock, but it was covered 
with silver and gold in every form of workmanship, to a depth 
of two feet. Crowns, such as Karl had already shown me; 
plate, coin, which had evidently once been in bags; ornaments 
of every conceivable kind, and most of them studded with the 
most wonderful precious stones I ever beheld; spoil of temples, 
candelabra and crucifixes of solid gold and silver; plunder of 
palaces, cups and small tables and various utensils, for the most 
part of silver; and all thinly covered with earth which had 
dropped, bit by bit, from the ceiling, lay beneath our feet. We 
were half crazed with excitement. At once returning to the 
hut, we brought to the cavern my three great trunks, now 
empty, and several heavy packing cases, and filled them with 
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this lost wealth of Rome and her colonies, and then we had 
made no perceptible diminution of the vast hoard. There were 
doubtless one hundred million pounds sterling at our com- 
mand, and we labored until long after daylight, picking and 
choosing the heaviest pieces of metal and choicest gems. Of 
gold coins alone we gathered enough to fill my smallest trunk. 

It was far into the day when we returned to the air, and re- 
placed the stone before the mouth of the cavern. I seemed to 
have lived ten years in that single night, within the bowels of 
the mountain. The old shepherd, on the contrary, had ap- 
parently renewed his youth by twice that time. He refused 
to leave the fold, when I declared myself utterly exhausted 
with hunger and fatigue, but remained to guard the spot while 
I departed to get food and to sleep. Hastily devouring a hali- 
eaten loaf and some dried meat I threw myself on the heap oi 
skins in the corner, and was almost instantly asleep. It was 
again night when I awoke. The old shepherd was still ap- 
sent, so I filled a bag with some food, and at once bent my 
steps towards the cavern. Karl was there and told me that he 
had neither eaten nor slept during my absence. He snatched 
the food I had brought, and ate ravenously, and then we re- 
entered the cave. Our treasure was, of course, undisturbed, 
and it now only remained to take it away. What we had se- 
cured I roughly estimated at the value of thirty million dollars, 
although there might have been twice that amount, for we had 
taken every jewel we could find. One piece, a beautiful gold 
casket, was studded with twenty rubies of rarest lustre, each 
worth a prince’s ransom. 

After many hours’ discussion I persuaded the old peasant to 
consent to our leaving with what we had secured, showing 
him that at some time in the near future he could buy his 
peace with the Government, return to Austria and repurchase 
his family estate. That then it would be far easier for us to 
get the remainder of the treasure and dispose of it. In the 
meantime, the cavern could be concealed as it had before been. 
Karl finally agreed to this plan, and after removing every ves- 
tige of our labor from the outside, we returned to the hut. I 
intended to go the next morning and buy an ox team and cart 
to carry away the priceless boxes and trunks, and by early 
dawn I was on the road. Two days passed before I found 
what I sought. Being unfamiliar with ox driving, I employed a 
peasant to take the team to old Karl’s hut. I was fearfully 
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eager to get back to him, and hurried on the driver at the~ 
team’s best pace; but on the afternoon of the third day, while 
only about two miles from the cave, we stopped a few minutes 
to rest upon a low summit on the opposite side of the valley. 
The hut, and even the sheep-fold, were plainly in sight, where 
I knew that old Karl was watching for my return with eager, 
straining eyes. The previous ten days had been so crowded 
with startling events that now I began to feel the strain. My 
accidental meeting with the shepherd and his strange story; 
the enormous wealth at my command; the amazing discovery 
of the identity of the tomb, which would make mine one of the 
famous names of the nineteenth century; and, lastly, the re- 
sponsibility resting upon me, of taking the treasure safely out 
of Austria to a market. All these things, which had stirred 
almost every emotion of my soul to its profoundest depths, 
now combined to overwhelm me with oppression. I was 
wearied in body, as well as in mind, and throwing myself on 
the ground, closed my eyes and tried to think. 

Visions of a stately palace on the banks of the Hudson rose 
before me—a magnificent pile of marble, as gloriously com- 
plete as money could make it. I would roam the world over, 
and where I went thousands would throng to see him who had 
recovered one of the lost secrets of the world. I would endow 
colleges, found hospitals and asylums, succor all distressed, 
and my name should live in history a synonym of liberality and 
splendor. All this was within my power, and I leaped to my 
feet, impelled by a vast flood of nervous energy, to proceed to 
the consummation. 

A strange quivering ran through the ground. For an instant 
I fancied that my highly wrought nerves were playing me 
tricks, then another long-continued tremor, and my ears were 
deafened by a mighty crash, as though the world were bursting 
asunder. I looked across the valley, where the hut lay, but 
could now discern it not. The giant hill, which had stood 
sentinel for fourteen centuries over the most magnificent 
treasure ever accumulated by human hands, had split in two, 
and was even then falling into the ravine, a frightful spectacle. 
A second of suspense, and, with awful roar, it struck, a wild 
chaos of earth and rock, and a vast cloud of dust arose and 
curtained the catastrophe. The shock threw me, _half- 
stunned, to the ground. Ina moment I was on my feet again, 
though all the hills trembled and rocked with the vibration. I 
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shrieked in fear, anguish and despair, for it seemed as though 
the earth had thrown off her adhesion to the solar system, and 
were rushing to destruction in the voids of space; but as min- 
utes passed the blinding dust cloud which overhung the ravine 
cleared, revealing the true extent of the cataclysm. Alas! for 
all my hopes! A million tons of granite rock were heaped 
upon the spot where old Karl—rest his troubled soul—had 
built his cot and sheep-fold. 

The great strain under which I had been laboring, and the 
shock of the appalling disaster, were too much to be borne by 
human nerves. I swooned away, and for many hours lay as 
one in the arms of death. ; 

When I recovered I was lying in a respectable farmhouse, 
several miles from the scene of the calamity, whither I had 
been borne by my ox-driver. He was gone, and the family 
could tell me nothing of that dreadful wreck, save that the vast, 
perpendicular hill, within which lay the old tomb, had burst in 
twain, the south half toppling over upon the gully below. In 
a day or two I was strong enough to ride, and immediately 
took my way towards the broken hill. The spot where the 
shepherd’s hut had stood was totally unrecognizable—the en- 
tire ravine-had been filled almost level full. I rode as close to 
the edge of the wall as I dared, for loosened stones were falling 
off continually. There was no mystery about the great 
upheaval. , 

In the half of the hill yet standing I could see what had been 
a great hollow basin, evidently of volcanic origin, showing 
traces of the recent presence of water. Almost straight. up 
from this, through what had been the centre of the mountain, 
was a channel, terminating at the lake bed on the summit. 
The water from the lake had doubtless been centuries in perco- 
lating through to the basin beneath. Once this communica- 
tion was established, however, the channel must have rapidly 
enlarged. It looked to be four feet in diameter. The weight 
of the water in this tall column, and in the rising lake, acting 
with growing and resistless power upon the accumulated 
water in the lower chamber, had burst asunder the mountain 
as surely as ever was herculean labor performed by hydrostatic 
pressure. 

I made no effort to locate the possible whereabouts of the 
hut and sheep-fold; that had been a hopeless task for an army. 
Never again would the eye of man behold the lost treasure of 
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plundered Rome; never again would human hands grasp the 
jewels and the gold that mine had for an instant seized upon, 
nor disturb the repose of the ferocious barbarian chief, whose 
offended spirit seemed to have taken vengeance upon those 
who had discovered his secret, and profaned his tomb. And 
old Karl, with his poor, soul-darkened son, should rest through 
all eternity amidst the mass of treasure we had so nearly won. 
with the broken mountain for his headstone, and the heart of 
another for his tomb, side by side with the dust of Attila 
the Hun. 
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URE’S SPECTACLES* 


By H. Fauquez 


66 HERE, what did I say? That he would return again 

all in a perspiration. Well, was I mistaken? Is there 
anything more dangerous than a cold caught in the heat of 
June? God forgive me, but he must be mad!” 

Thus Dame Ursule grumbled, as she saw her master return- 
ing in haste by the long avenue of linden trees which the 
lower room overlooked. Every now and then he removed his 
hat from his venerable blonde wig, and mopped his forehead 
with a large bandanna handkerchief, then he would stop and try 
to remove the dust which-covered his shoes and buckles. But 
in vain! The dust seemed to have sunk in the cracks of the 
leather, and without the aid of a brush (unobtainable under the 
linden trees) he had to meet the severe gaze of his housekeeper. 

The good man seemed ill at ease. Evidently he felt him- 
self in the wrong, and knew that behind the clematis and hop 
vines which adorned the windows there was the watchful eye 
of Dame Ursule. 

Still more, he heard in anticipation certain theories about 
chills, which had for a long time been only too familiar. He 
knew by heart the terrifying hints, the phrases with double 
meaning emphasized by a hollow tone, as if to warn the im- 
prudent one that the harm was done, and it was too late. 

Still, having made up his mind this time to be brave in the 
face of danger, he doggedly took a pinch of snuff from his 
shell box, and set his hat more firmly upon his head. 


*Translated by Marie Laboureau, from the French, for Short Stories . 
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Strange to relate! Dame Ursule did not give vent to her 
usual tirade. She simply announced, in a loud voice, thaé 
Monsieur’s dinner had been served for an hour. But these 
three words “for an hour,” containedsuch a volume of subdued 
indignation, that the laggard did not find it possible to appear 
indifferent. 

“Impossible,” he exclaimed, consulting alternately his large 
silver watch and the cuckoo clock in the corner near the door. 
“T do not understand it! It is true, however.” 

“There is nothing more true,” answered Ursule, pursing up 
her lips, and with a pronounced bitterness of tone. “If these 
trout could speak, they would tell you that they have been out 
of the frying pan for an hour, and also the white wine, which 
has been getting warm in the jug for sixty minutes, instead of 
keeping cool in the well where I had placed it.” 

“Tt is but a slight misfortune, my good Ursule,” softly mur- 
mured the Abbé Nicolas Keller, whose intended resistance 
.was weakening before the enemy. ; 

“Ah! you call that a slight misfortune, Monsieur! Well, 
you are the master, after all, and if it pleases you to upset 
everything here, to set the house on fire and to make me die of 
grief besides, just to teach ‘a, b, c’ to Monsieur Wilhelm 
Kaser, who steals birds’ nests, eats green apples and is the 
worst scamp in the community, to express it rightly ” 

Dame Ursule stopped, overcome by her emotion. 

“There, there, my good girl, calm yourself,” said the old 
‘priest, with praiseworthy serenity, “we will soon understand 
each other! If I succeed in giving Wilhelm a taste for good 
and useful things, if I can inculcate in him the knowledge of 
right and wrong, I will eradicate that culpable failing which, 
according to you, he has for birds’ nests and green fruit.” _ 

“There is a school teacher,” muttered the irascible matron. 
“T suppose he is paid to teach the ignorant how to read.” 

“That is so, but the gospel teaches us that there are never 
- enough workmen in the house, and besides, our worthy school- 
master is too busy to give private lessons at residences.” 

“A pretty residence, and very suitable for a priest! The 
outskirts of the woods or the edge of a ditch.” 

“You have a very erroneous idea of the priestly dignity, my 
good Ursule! And, besides, the poor child earns his living as 
best he can, and seeks it here and there like the sparrows fed 
by Providence. An orphan, forsaken by all, he is only too 
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happy if he can have a few days’ work with the farmers in the 
neighborhood, or if they will intrust to him the care of the 
cattle.” 

“T would not give him my cat to care for. Ah! if he ever 
becomes a learned man, I will go and tell it in Rome! And, 
besides, I ask you, Monsieur the Curé, is it necessary for a 
shepherd to know so much? Can I read, and does that pre- 
vent me from being a good Christian and a faithful servant?” 

The Abbé Keller, who could rightly pride himself upon his 
learning, had on his lips the history of many shepherds who 
had become illustrious. But how to go about it to convince a 
person who did not want to be convinced. It was a pity though 
not to be able to relate to Dame Ursule the life of Sixtus V.,a | 
swineherd in his youth, or that of Vito Mangiamele, who 
taught himself mathematics while minding his. goats; and 
again, the discovery of vaccine by Valentine Haug, who had 
also begun life with the humblest occupation. 

But the time would have been badly chosen, as the worthy 
housekeeper was in a detestable mood. 

Her master therefore kept within himself the historical treas- 
ures that had so nearly escaped him, and instead, praised the 
fresh fish and the beauty of the fruit, while Dame Ursule 
buzzed around the table like a bee trying to sting some one 
before retiring into her hive. 

“As if,” she said, suddenly, after a protracted silence, “he 
would be grateful to you for your trouble, that good-for-noth- 
ing fellow.” 

“A good action is never lost, Dame Ursule.” 

Dame Ursule shrugged her shoulders in a disrespectful way, 
but her master appeared not to see it. 

“Although it is not in the gospel, there never was a truer 
word than that,’ he continued. “Even though the innocent 
Wilhelm should be the worthless boy you describe, would I not 
find my reward in myself without speaking of the account kept 
in that big book above, where our daily actions are recorded? 
To do a little good while we may, is the greatest joy of life! 
Do you not think that I was very happy this morning, when 
seated under the shady trees near a little brook which gave us 

‘its cooling murmur, I discovered how accurately my pupil 
pronounced his syllables? In less than three months he will 
read fluently, I tell you.” - 

“All right, all right,” murmured the sceptical Ursule, “all 
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that is very fine, but he who lives will see. In the meantime, 
monsieur, you have missed the visit of the Vicar of Goldau. 
For an hour he paced up and down under the linden trees, 
hoping to see you return. He spoke of something, a ‘Christo- 
domus,’ or some other queer name he needs before Sunday.” 

“Chrysostomus, I suppose you mean, my good girl?” 

“That may be. At any rate,” continued Ursule, “he said, ‘If 
by chance you should forget that name, Dame Ursule, simply 
remind your kind master that he was named that long ago 
when he was called to preach in Briinnen, Fluelen and even 
as far as Schwyts and Uri.’ It means golden-mouthed, it 
seems.” 

“What irony!” murmured the good priest, smiling gently 
while a faint color overspread his forehead and his pale cheeks. 
“No-one could jest more agreeably.” 

But the vicar of Goldau had spoken the truth. Before his 
ever-increasing infirmities had compelled the Abbé Keller to 
resign from his many labors he had proved himself an elo- 
quent preacher, and devoted pastor. And now, in spite of 
this he did not feel as if he had earned a rest, and for want of 
more active occupation, he gave to all his thorough knowledge 
of the Bible and his ripe scholarship in Greek and Latin. 

It is therefore in no way remarkable that his confréres for 
ten leagues around came to him as to a well of science whose 
bottom could not be reached, an inexhaustible brook flowing 
always for all. 

It was even said, although it cannot be proved, that many of 
the sermons delivered by the neighboring priests, young or 
old, were inspired and sometimes composed by the Abbé Nico- 
las Keller. 

Winter had come early that year. It was ushered in with 
bitter cold, and as the Abbé Keller’s rheumatism had returned 
there were daily skirmishes with Ursule, who tried in vain to 
keep him at home. 

Although he no longer possessed any flock of his own, the 
worthy man still found the means to instruct and to care for 
a stray sheep here and there. “And he does not seek them in 
the open,” muttered Ursule. “Monsieur the Abbé always 
manages to work amid thorns.” 

“Was it worth while, monsieur,” she often would boldly say, 
“was it really worth while to send in your resignation, to 
leave our pretty rectory at Immensée under pretext that 
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you were not able to fulfill your duties, and then to come here 
and bury ourselves in this valley, where you work as much as 
in your youth?” 

“There was no pretext, my good girl. You must under- 
stand that here in this agreeable charter-house, I have no ob- 
ligations, and that whenever my infirmities shall gain the upper 
hand, I am neglecting no duty by abstaining from active 
service.” 

“Nice kind of active service in this place. A real country 
for wolves. Ah, well! A funnel, where you always have to 
go up or down, though you no longer have the agility of . 
youth.” 

“T love this peaceful valley, Ursule. I was born here, and if 
it pleases God, here I want to die.” 

“A valley,” repeated Ursule, in tones of sovereign con- 
tempt. “A forsaken corner that no one will ever claim from 
us. Where the sun is afraid to shine, and where, in return, 
the snow covers our roof six months out of the year. No, 
monsieur, never will you make me call this a valley.” 

The Abbé Keller smiled peacefully, then rising, took down 
his rough great-coat, with its fur collar; his three-cornered 
hat, his iron-shod cane, and turned toward the door. 

“Well, what does this mean?” cried the astonished Ursule. 
“Where is he going at this time of day? If he was not such a 
- saint I would think that surely he was mad.” 

Evidently he was going to see a sick person, for he had 
placed in a bag some delicacies and a bottle of wine, taken 
from the best in his cellar. — 

“In such weather,” cried Ursule, placing herself before the 
door in tragic attitude. ‘With sleet falling like a rain of 
needles and making the path slippery!” 

“Let me pass, my child. I promised poor old Franz to 
come to see him to-day.” 

“At your age, it is tempting Providence,” replied the ir- 
ritated servant. 

“Do you not know these words, Ursule? ‘For He shall 
give His angels charge over thee, to keep thee in all thy ways.’ 
And this other: ‘They shall bear thee up in their hands, lest 
thou dash thy foot against a stone.” 

Ursule felt compelled to give way, and the old man departed. 

At four o’clock the servant was in mortal fear, for her mas- 
ter had not returned. 
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“Tt is all over,” she thought, “he has rolled to the bottom 
of some precipice.” 

She sought aid from a neighbor, who offered to assist in her 
search. 

With great difficulty they climbed the ascent, which usually 
required but an hour, though now it seemed to extend twice as 
far. When half way, what did they see? The good curé, 
seated on a small slope covered with snow, his breviary in 
hand, his glasses on his nose, reading divine service with the 
greatest composure. 

“My master has become insane!” exclaimed Ursule, losing 
even the last notion of respect due. 

“Monsieur,” continued she, raising her voice, “what are you 
thinking about? At your age! Such foolhardiness! And 
the thermometer at twenty-three!” 

The Abbé Keller smiled without answering, then pointed to 
his right leg. . 

“Broken!” exclaimed Ursule, in despair, “I said so.” 

What would have become of the Abbé Keller, snow-bound 
in his isolated home, and unable to move during these long 
days and still longer evenings, what would have become of him 
without his precious books, faithful friends and sources of in- 
exhaustible and pure pleasures? 

St. Augustine, St. Jerome, St. Ambrosius, St. Bonaven- 
tura, St. Bernard, and especially that great St. Thomas, whose 
name he uttered only with uncovered head, and marks of great- 
est reverence. 

And yet, what could he have done with his favorite books, 
poor man, without the aid of his glasses, which so greatly as- 
sisted his weakened eyesight? Every evening, his injured leg 
stretched before the fireplace, where the pine logs so joyously 
crackled, his elbows resting on his little table, his furred cap 
drawn over his eyes and his body well wrapped in his great- 
coat, he would, before opening his book, thank the Lord, mas- 
ter of all things, for creating the inventor of spectacles. 

“May he be blest,” he would say. And in the grateful over- 
flow of his heart, he would think aloud, and tell Dame Ursule, 
who did not care, how some ascribed the discovery to the 
Englishman, Roger Bacon, others to the Florentine, Salvino 
degli Armati, in 1280, and others again to the Dominican, 
Alexander de Spina, who died at Pisa in 1313. 

“What became of men in olden times, when, at the age of 
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forty or fifty years they found themselves useless to the public, 
their family and themselves on account of their failing 
eyesight? 

“For want of glasses, Diogenes could but put out his 
lantern, now become superfluous. Lucrezia, as she grew 
older, could no more have spun wool by the fireside than did 
the strong woman of the Bible. 

“And that giant,” he exclaimed, striking a large quarto in 
front of him, “the angel of schools, as he is called (here the 
good curé respectfully removed his cap) he would have become 
powerless, while his genius was still young enough to en- 
lighten the world.” 

The Abbé Keller could have continued indefinitely. Dame — 
Ursule had her reasons for not interrupting. Standing mo- 
‘tionless and pale by the little table, with fixed eyes, she seemed 
turned to stone. 

“What is the matter, my good girl?” asked the priest, think- 
ing she was ill. : 

“Ah, monsieur the curé, monsieur the curé!” And Ursule 
put her apron to her eyes. 

“Speak, Ursule, you frighten me.” 

“Has monsieur not heard?” 

“Heard what?” 

“Just now, on the floor—cric-crac?” 

“Cric-crac; what do you mean?” 

“Your glasses, your poor glasses,” repeated Ursule, tearing 
at her hair. 

“Well,” asked the Abbé, whose heart was beating violently 

“Broken in a thousand pieces.” 

“My glasses!” he exclaimed. 

He said no more. But what regret there was in those two 
words, what self-contained grief and effort to be resigned. 

In a moment, under her clumsy shoe, Ursule had destroyed 
all that remained of earthly joys to her master. Farewell to 
the winter’s pleasure, the long evenings spent with his favorite 
author. Farewell to the mellow light of the lamp! It alone 
could not pierce the darkness to which the Abbé Keller would 
be condemned without his glasses! Where could he get any 
others? Even if his injured leg did not compel him to six 
more weeks of inactivity could he dare, during the winter, and 
in the condition of his health, to attempt a twenty-mile ride 
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over the mountains in an open cart, to the nearest town? No, 
the harm was done. He could but resign himself to his lot. 

“Your will be done, good Lord, you who made night as well 
as day,” repeats the Abbé Keller now after his evening meal. 

But in spite of himself he thought with regret of his books 
now silent, of his unfinished sermons, and especially of that 
panegyric on St. Nicholas of Fluelen, his patron saint, which 
he had promised to send to the curé of Unterwald on the 
saint’s day. 

During his long life, the Abbé Keller had given many proofs 
of his virtue; he no longer counted them, but never had he 
gained such a victory over self as the present one. Not a word 
of reproach to Ursule! Not a murmur against the position in 
which she had placed him through her clumsiness. And yet 
—had she not stamped around the table with her usual im- 
patience, his glasses would not be broken. 

Poor glasses! They are lying in an old wooden bowl on 
the desk. They are only tiny fragments. The good man tries 
to hold a piece first to one eye, then to the other, and finally 
puts down the mutilated remains without even a sigh. 

“Some one is knocking, Ursule,” he says suddenly with the 
eagerness of one glad to escape from his own thoughts. “Who 
can it be in such weather?” 

“Tis a ghost, monsieur,” says the old servant, returning, in ~ 
a sulky tone. “That good-for-nothing Wilhelm, of whom I had 
thought myself well rid, as I had not seen him for ten months. 
But, like a weed, he always reappears. Surely he wants to 
get something from us.” 

Wilhelm was a pretty child, with curly hair, blue eyes that 
sparkled and cheeks like red apples. 

He rolled his cap in his hands and said that he had worked 
with wood-cutters about thirty miles away, and that he was 
very unhappy so far from his benefactor. 

Now he is at the Fleuthal farm about two miles and a half 
up in the mountains, and he can come two or three times a 
week to see his kind master when the snow is not too deep. 

“Poor boy,” said the kindly old man, patting the curly head 
so near his hand. “I, who expected soon to teach you to read! 
It will have to be postponed,” and the abbé related in full his 
misfortune to the little fellow. 

Is Ursule right? Is the little shepherd a scamp, heartless 
and worthless, as she has often called him when his back was 
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turned? It appeared so, for Wilhelm, after eating a hearty 
breakfast by the fire in the kitchen, went out whistling a lively 
tune. 

The evening of the same day, as the Abbé Keller, having 
had his supper and said grace, had sunk wearily in his large 
arm-chair, there was another knock at the door. Two visits 
in one day are a great many for the lonely cottage. Who can 
come at that time? The snow has fallen steadily since the 
morning and is half a foot deep on the threshhold. 

It is Wilhelm again, his hair a little uncurled by the damp- 
ness, but his eyes brighter than ever, and his cheeks twice as 
red as before. 

Never has he seemed so embarrassed, nor had he ever in- 
flicted such torture on his old hat, held between his fingers, for 
is it not very bold for a poor boy like him to offer himself as a 
reader? Still, if monsieur the curé would try, just once, and 
Wilhelm stops, overcome at having gone so far. 

“Poor child,” said the good curé, with an affectionate smile. 
“Ts it for this that you have come all this way? Ah, our 
lessons were improving finely. I have not forgotten that, but 
for ten months——” 

“T have never allowed a day to go by without taking my 
book for love of you,” answered the child, with a confiding 
look at the abbé. 

“Well, let us try. It will be a lesson, anyway. There in my 
book-case to your right, on the lower shelf, take that large vol- 
ume bound in yellow, the Life of the Saints.” 

Wilhelm has an armful, for it is a folio. Now the young 
reader is seated opposite the curé, in front of the table, on 
which stands the lamp and the large book. 

“Where shall I begin?” he asked. 

“The saint of the day, of course. But no, it will be too hard 

to find. Begin anywhere.” 
. Wilhelm did not obey. He turned over the pages in silence 
for a few minutes, then bravely began: “November twelfth, 
St. Pilus. ‘Having then gifts differing according to the grace 
that is given us, whether he that teacheth on teaching, or he 
that exhorteth on exhortation; he that giveth, let him do it 
with simplicity.’ (Romans, chap. xii., verse 7.’’) 

His voice is clear and steady. He reads like a real little 
school-master, observing the punctuations, and the Abbé Kel- 
ler can hardly believe what he hears. 
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“Ah, my dear child,” he said, “what a surprise, and if you 
could only read writing half as well as this, how profitably we 
could occupy our evenings!” 

Wilhelm blushes. Is it because of the compliment, or the 
little speech he wishes to make? 

“Monsieur,” he said, stammering, “I had kept as a precious 
treasure the old manuscripts you threw away last year when 
you no longer needed them. I have practiced with them, and 
now I think I can read your writing as well as print.” 

“Is it possible?” exclaimed the Abbé Keller in an outburst 
of fervid enthusiasm. “I expect anything now. If that little 
blackguard would assure me that he could write also, I would 
believe it, Ursule.” 

Ursule hung her head, and appeared so occupied with her 
knitting that she heard nothing. 

“Here, my child,” continued the good curé, “open my 
desk, in the left-hand drawer there is a bundle of papers, tied 
with a red string. It is my sermon on the blessed St. Nicholas 
of Fluelen. I had promised the pastor of Unterwald to fur- 
nish him with a few notes as he is very busy, and also rather 
timorous. He depended upon me, but unfortunately it is only 
an outline. Ah, Wilhelm, whether you succeed or not in mak- 
ing out my scribbling, God will bless you for your kindly heart 
and good will.” 

Wilhelm put the papers in front of him. He hesitated only 
a few moments, and then began without ever stopping on ac- 
count of erasures or words written one over the other: “ ‘If 
thou wilt be perfect, go and sell that thou hast and give to the 
poor. (St. Matthew, chap. xxxix.)’” 

He read a page or more, then stopped, and, raising his eyes 
to the astonished curé, said, in a low voice, as if ashamed of 
himself: 

“My good master, I can also write, and, if you will dictate 
to me, we will continue together your sermon on St. Nicholas.” 

The Abbé Keller looked up to Heaven, and fervently 
clasped his hands: 

“My Lord,” he murmured, “you have said in your holy 
gospel, ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these, my brethren, ye have done it unto me.’ Thank you, 
kind Father, who repay me through this child, for the little 
good I have done to one of your creatures.” 

Two weeks later the panegyric on St. Nicholas, copied in 
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Wilhelm’s big but legible hand-writing, was despatched to the 
curé of Unterwald, and before the winter was over, the Abbé 
Keller, with the assistance of his small scribe, had begun the 
third volume of his Sermons for the Use of Country Pastors, 
a work commenced long before but interrupted several times. 

“What do you think of that, Ursule,” the abbé would say 
occasionally to his old housekeeper. ‘Was I not right when 
I said a good action was never lost?” 

Ursule would hang her head and knit without answering. 
It was her way of acknowledging her mistake. That did not 
satisfy the good curé. What he wanted was an open 
confession. ; 

One day, while Wilhelm, with his back turned, was copy- 
ing a sermon at the little table now called “Wilhelm’s table,” 
the good man, who had determined to overcome Ursule’s ob- 
stinacy just then, said: 

“Come, Ursule, who were you abusing the diy you broke 
my glasses? Was it not this child?” 

“Yes, monsieur the curé,” she answered, turning very red. 

“And who has given me the use of his eyes with great good 
will to repair the awkwardness of an old scold! Is it not this 
child?” 

The old maid arose as if moved by a spring, and, going over 
to Wilhelm, said: ‘Child, I have been wanting in charity and 
justice toward you. I beg your pardon.” 

“That is right,” said the good curé, and he continued. “I 
am so well pleased with others at present, Ursule, that were it 
not a sin I would even be pleased with myself. Come, own 
that you love him now, poor Wilhelm.” 

“Well—yes, I do love him!” exclaimed the worthy woman. 
“One would have to be made of stone not to love so good a 
child,” and brusquely turning Wilhelm’s head around, she 
kissed him on both cheeks. 

“God be praised,” said the good priest, “and may his peace 
be with us!” 


THE PRINCE AND FRA DIAVOLO* 
By Maurus Joxar 


Famous Story Series, 


Hungary many years ago there was an 
opera troupe which had for a leader, a 
man with a phenomenal tenor voice and 
a wonderful memory, whose name was 
Pali. 

His memory enabled Pali to write out the score of any opera 
after once hearing it in Vienna, and from these copies he 
taught the different singers their parts. It was a method at 
once cheap and satisfactory. 

All the fine works dear to our fathers were obtained by Pali 
in this way, and of them all the favorite was Fra Diavolo. 

As in all the other operas, Pali sang the principal part. 

His voice, as I have said, was of extraordinary quality, and 
even when I heard him, though he was at that time quite an 
old fellow, he could still sing high F so clearly that no one 
could equal him. His wife was, of course, the prima donna. 

The director was a powerful man, whom it would have been 
a serious matter to offend, but fortunately he was of the most 
peaceable disposition, never out of temper, notwithstanding 
the trials of a stage manager. 

Whatever expressions could be painted upon a face, those 
Pali wore. Was he a lover? His eyebrows were painted in 
the form of a half circle, and the point of his false beard 
drooped. Did he enact the part of a hero? Then his brows 
were straight as a string, and his beard erected itself toward 
heaven. This fashion he never varied. If it was written in his 
role, “He draws his sword and stabs,” then Pali drew his 
sword, and it was his antagonist’s duty to get out of the way 
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of harm, and by no means to offer to thrust back where the 
tenor stood. If the prima donna was not tall enough, and it 
was in the play that she should be embraced, Pali did not 
trouble to seek her. Often he embraced the empty air over 
the singer’s head. All these failings, however, the public for- 
gave Pali on account of his glorious singing. 

In ordinary life the tenor was a phlegmatic creature, and his 
spouse was worthy of him. 

The Diet of Presburg had come to an end and with it the 
theatrical season. Summer was at hand. Everybody, except 
the director of the theatre, was getting ready for the harvest. 
For many of the poor people it is a difficult task to get through 
the winter, for show people it is a harder one to get through 
the summer. Scenery, wardrobe, parts all were packed into 
heavy iron chests and boxes, which stood ready while the di- 
rector was making up his mind as to where he should betake 
himself with his troupe. There was the city of Kaschau, 
Szegedin, Kamorn, Klausenburgh. Something was to be said 
in favor of each place, but there were also drawbacks. 

Here the Lord Patron had family troubles, there the orches- 
tra, a gipsy band, had gone on the road, and so on. Every 
circumstance was imparted to the director by his agents 
throughout the country, and every step was carefully con- 
sidered. 

* One day after dinner, as he sat at table, Pali said to his wife: 
“I have closed a contract.” 

“With whom?” asked the prima donna, who was already 
folding up the tablecloth. 

“With Avakum.” 

“Where?” 

“At Bucharest.” . 

The lady put the tablecloth down. 

“What are you pleased to say?” 

“At Bucharest.” 

“And pray where is that?” 

“A stone’s throw from Kronstadt.” 

The young woman supported herself upon the table and 
wonderingly contemplated her husband. 

“Is that very far?” 

“Do not be alarmed, young woman,” said Pali, with his usual 
stiffly courteous manner. “It will be easy traveling, and we 
have a good engagement. Our friend, Avakum, is direct from 
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there. The new Prince has commissioned him to secure us for 
two months. The pay, a thousand ducats, besides the daily 
receipts and free quarters for all. 

“But it is so far outside the Hungarian boundary,” com- 
plained the lady. 

“And suppose it is. We have already played at Agram, and 
that is just as far.” 

“Yes, and I never want to go back. The thought of that 
Croatian speech still makes me ill. In what language do we 
sing this time?” 

“Naturally, at Bucharest, we shall sing in Roumanian; they 
would understand nothing else.” 

The tablecloth flew out of the young woman’s hands. 

“It cannot be done; no, it cannot be done.” 

“Is it in your rdle to throw the tablecloth on the floor?” ex- 
postulated the director. ‘Can you not converse without ges- 
ticulation? There is no gallery here, then why raise your 
voice? 

“And why can it not be done?” he went on. “Does Artanyi 
ever know what he should say until the prompter tells him? 
Wasn’t the first young woman applauded when she said, ‘Out 
of the manservant came the world,’ instead of ‘Out of chaos 
came the world?’ Isn’t it all the same when you forget your 
Roumanian lines, as if you forget your Hungarian ones? I 
guarantee you the prompter shall understand Roumanian, and ~ 
that is all that is necessary.” 

“Oh, it is easy for you to talk! You never do anything but 
lay your hands on your breast and twirl your thumbs in an 
everlasting circle from right to left.” 

“Pardon me, I occasionally turn them from left to right.” 

“T don’t see how we are going to play if we don’t understand 
a word of the text.” : 

“T will tell you something. You are to have two benefits a 
month, the other soloists one. Do you understand that?” 

She understood, and the other singers, male and female, after 
being assured by the director that a benefit would yield at the 
very lowest computation, four hundred piastres, agreed to un- 
derstand Roumanian. 

“Moreover,” said the director to his wife, when the whole 
company had finally been persuaded, “I can tell you that the 
Prince of Roumania is young, and so is his wife. She will un- 
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‘doubtedly fall in love with me, and he with you. My dear 
wife, we shall receive handsome presents.” 

No impropriety was implied by the director. It was a simple 
matter of business. Both Pali and his wife were glad when 
their hearers fell in love with them, because it brought them 
decorations, watches and jewels—other consequences their love 
affairs never had. 

They were as cold in private life as they were upon the stage 
—two marble statues—but thoroughly alive to business. 

As for Avakum, in whom Pali placed great confidence, he 
was a Greek, whose headquarters were at Kronstadt, but who 
was always traveling and who understood all languages. He 
occupied himself with smuggling and other profitable things, 
and was finally, something of a politician. 

Pali, on the contrary, only understood music. Of other 
things he knew nothing, and of politics, less than nothing. Nor 
were the rest of the troupe any wiser. It was therefore easy - 
for Avakum to manage them. A little supper celebrated the 
departure of the company. As they sat at this meal, Avakum 
raised his glass, and having secured attention, put the question: 
“Did you ever see Bucharest? No? Then you have seen 
nothing. Why, it is as large as Vienna, but finer. There are 
a hundred and thirty churches, and when their bells begin to 
ring, the earth trembles.. 

“Every ‘church has a 
golden tower—the largest 
one once fell upon the 
church because of so much 
ringing. There is one iy 
square in Bucharest that is /S"05 


€ 
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so big that you could put| ss, 
the whole city of Presburg 
into it.” 

Pali’s company sighed, 
and the members shook 
their heads wonderingly. 

“The Bucharest annual 
fair is attended by all of ee 
Europe and Asia, and no wonder, for they sell fine pearls by 
the basket full, and as for money—humph! they have noth- 
ing but gold and silver.” 

“How about the wine?” asked the singer Artanyi. 
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“It flows like the Danube. For the smallest coin you buy 
thirty-six gallons. A handsome fellow like you, indeed, would 
get it for nothing.” 

“What does the theatre look like?” tinkled the prima donna, 
when the laugh had subsided. ; 

“Every bit as good as those in Vienna. At one end of a 
long promenade is the palace of the Prince, at the other end 
the theatre. Prince Kellemeki originally intended the build- 
ing for a bazaar.” 

“And his son has turned it into a theatre?” queried Konacs, 
the solo dancer. 

“The son!” grumbled Avakum. “What son? Pray be sat- 
isfied to dance, Konacs, you do not know how to talk. Rou- 
mania does not want any son after his father; she is only too 
glad to have a change! This ruler now, is a handsome young 
fellow, who was educated in Paris, speaks French and drinks 
nothing but champagne.” 

“Really handsome?” queried the ingenue. 

“As a god, my dear; about the figure of your director here. 
Indeed, if Pali had a beard you might mistake him for Prince 
John.” 

“And the p Drmncrsst Is she beautiful?” asked the director. 

“Her eyes are; they are like the fire- 
wheels.” 

‘*And the rest ?” 

“No one can see.” 

“What! she doesn’t go about muzzled 
\ like a Turk?” 

“No? Why she is the daughter ofa 
Grand Vizier, and the Prince brought 

\ her from Constantinople. She lives 
strictly according to Turkish custom—keeps to the house 
and never talks to men.” 

Pali was aghast. 

“To whom then shall I sing my solos if the Princess does not 
attend the theatre?” 

“To whom? Why, what does the man want? Know you 
that there are twelve thousand carriages in Bucharest owned 
by noble Boyars, and every one of these Boyars is so rich that 
one of the buttons on his coat is worth more than a Hungarian 
village.” 

The prima donna had one more question: “Must we really 
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speak our lines in Roumanian? And who will translate them 
for us? Pali knowns seven languages, but Roumanian is not 
one of them.” 

“Tarasaki, the celebrated poet. He lives in Bucharest, and 
he will arrange your pieces. He is more celebrated than 
Schiller. He has written the Woywode Michael, a tragedy in 
six acts. You must play that on the Prince’s name day. Oh, 
yes; Taraksaki will fixup your operas so that the audiences will 
take you for born Roumanians. And you never even heard 
of him?” 

Their ignorance so pained Avakum that he changed the 
subject, merely remarking that there were more Magyars in 
Bucharest than in Presburg. This last observation happened 
to be true, so Avakum repented of his loquacity and spoke 
no more. 

Two great carriages, which had brought all kinds of wares 
from Kronstadt to Vienna, and were returning empty, were se- 
cured to convey the opera troupe to Bucharest. Each carriage 
was as large as a good-sized room, and was drawn by thirteen 
horses. They set forth on the day following the supper, and 
after. some trouble and fatigue reached Roumania in safety. 
Bucharest was really a fine city, a little dirty, perhaps, but very 
enthusiastic in its reception of the singers. To the shouts of 
welcome our artists gave reply in hearty “Vivats!” a word that 
was understood by both Magyars and Roumanians. 

A serenade was given to the Prince in the evening, and the 
troupe made its bow to the public, or 
made long teeth, as {the Hungarians 
say, by singing their best solos. A per- 
formance of national songs and dances 
was given on the following day, for no © 
opera was yet ready. The receipts were & 
nevertheless even beyond Pali’s expec-’ 
tations, and Taraksaki called, the great 
Taraksaki. His exterior was rather dis- 
appointing. He was by no means 
pleasing in appearance, for he limped and had a hump 
back. With knightly races it is probable that the poet 
must always be a little crooked—well-proportioned and hand- 
some men have other work to do than writing poetry. Not- 
withstanding his faults of person, Taraksaki lived in the happy 
delusion that he was the most attractive man on earth, besides 
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being the greatest poet. He paid court to the prima donna, 
gave good advice to her husband, and dined and supped with 
them both. He promised to translate the opera of Fra Diavolo 
at once, and in return for this Pali agreed to give out the rdéles 
of the six-act Woywode Michael. 

This play was a wonder! The literature of the whole world 
furnished nothing worthy to be placed alongside of it. Every 
man in it was a hero, and every woman noble and generous! 

Taraksaki attended the rehearsals and tookinfinite pains, par- 
ticularly with the director, who played the title rdle. He 
taught him how he should stretch out his hands, when he should 
stamp his feet, and where to tear his hair, and finally how he 
should conquer the enemy in battle. ; 

To the prima donna, too, he gave lessons, and when he de- 
livered the lines of the lover, with honeyed voice and eyes 
rolled amorously upward, one might have thought it a real 
declaration of love. This it was indeed, the Roumanian poet 
made no secret of the fact that he was an adorer of the charming 
prima donna. 

It was well known, however, that the luckless poet had a 
rival, a dangerous rival, the Prince himself. 

The Woywode John possessed a progressive spirit, and 
when, by the help of the Porte, he had gained control of Rou- 
mania, he endeavored 
to introduce into his 
own country all that 
he had learned in 
Paris. The theatre, © 
the game of billiards, ~ 
the first calendar and 
some other innova- 
tions were his work. 

The whole city 
knew that the gay 
young Prince was de- 
voted to the beauti- 
ful singer. In the 
Prince’s carriage she drove daily to and from the theatre; 
the Prince’s cook sent her daily his most dainty plats, bas- 
kets full of delicacies ordered for the Prince’s own table. 

During the performance the Woywode sat in his box and 
led the applause whenever Zerlina was on the stage. Between 
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the acts he disappeared behind the scenes. Entering the 
singer’s dressing room he often trod on the corns of the poet, 
whostood respectfully out- : 

side the door that opened 
to his rival. 

The players laughed, 
and = mockingly said: “ 
“What is permitted to the 
Prince is not allowed to 
the poet.” 

On such occasions Taraksaki made a face like Richard the 
Third, and cried out: 

“What is the Woywode Janko to me? I stick two fingers 
in my mouth, whistle once, and he falls from his throne!” 

The players only laughed louder at this, but Taraksaki was 
to laugh later on. 

Roumania at this time was alive with political parties. Some 
were on the side of Russia, some were adherents of Turkey, 
and a third party newly arisen, wanted a new thing which they 
called Freedom. This party called itself “Heteria,” and its 
leader was Taraksaki. Its stronghold was not in Bucharest, 
but in Galatz, a city of foreigners—mostly Greek. 





Pali and his company knew nothing of all this. They were 
busy with Fra Diavolo, which they were still singing, “By spe- 
cial request,” “By royal command,” and by any excuse they 
could think of, for as yet, in the Roumanian tongue, they knew 
no other. Besides, the Prince liked the opera, particularly the 
bedroom scene, where Zerlina sings: “Indeed, my shape is not 
much amiss.” This song was exactly to his taste, and when 
he sat in the soprano’s dressing room he was always singing it. 
Certainly he sang it very vilely and always flat. 

Often and often had Taraksaki told the director that it was 
time to produce something new; that the public would get 
tired and do something unpleasant; but the tenor was always 
full of excuses. 

At dast things came to a climax. When Zerlina stepped 
from behind the scenes one evening a huge wreath of onions 
fell at her feet. 

The poor prima donna almost swooned, but her husband, 
who was on the stage, lifted the wreath with his usual com- 
posure, hung it upon his arm and remarked pleasantly: “How 
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fine this will be for supper!” He then warbled his sweetest 
tones and the situation was saved. 

As it happened, this testimonial did not come from the pune 
but was sent by the Princess, who was a very 
jealous woman—and a Turk. 

The director, however, was ignorant of 
this fact, and after rehearsal, he told the 
company that another opera must be pro- 
duced, since even the sparrows on the roofs 
were whistling, and whistling correctly, too, 
“ My figure is not much amiss.’ 

“We must win back the favor of the public!” he told them, 

“and the best way to do it is to bring out Taraksaki’s drama. 
Go to work on your roles, it will soon be done. We have 
cracked harder nuts than this. Remember Agram, where we 
played in the Croatian tongue. Show them what Magyars 
can do.” 

This appeal to their patriotism was sufficient. The players 
studied hard, and as for Pali himself he had soon mastered his 
monologues. At. rehearsal 
everything went well. The 
greatest excitement reigned 
in Bucharest concerning the 
play. The Boyars loaned the 
director magnificent furni- 
ture, and the Prince sent his 
own royal robes and crown. 
When the tenor had put on 
the garments of state, had 
fllackened his eyebrows and 
added a small beard to his 
chin, he was the very double 
of the Woy- 
wode John. 
No one could 
have told the difference. -As for the piece it- 
self, no one knew what it was about, and no 
one cared, for there was no censor in Roumania. 

The Prince’s name day had now arrived. It was time for 
the curtain to arise, and an eager and expectant audience filled 
the house. The Prince appeared in his box, and was greeted 
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by a triple flourish of trumpets from the orchestra. The over- 
ture followed, and at last the curtain arose. 

The first scene was a Turkish camp, and as far as the au- 
dience could make out, it was the Turkish language that was 
being spoken on the stage. Taraksaki’s finest phrases met 
with loud laughter. It was something to make the poet tear 
his hair; but he made no sign. Obviously he was busied else- 
where. 7 

The tragedy was a comedy, indeed, and was in fact a signal 
to the conspiring Heteria. This name day of the Prince had 
been selected for the outbreak of a revolution, and at the en- 
trance of the Prince into the theatre the insurgents grasped 
their weapons and followed. Led by Theodor Vladimiresco, 
they were to give the battle cry of freedom, and allow the 
Prince to choose whether he would place himself at their head 
and lead the army to fight the Turks, or at once resign the 
throne and become their prisoner. It was their intention to 
kill him and proclaim a republic. This drama in real life was 
better studied than that upon the stage. Taraksaki was a dis- 
tinguished poet, no doubt, but he was a better conspirator. In 
a quarter of an hour the rebels had possession of Bucharest 
without a single shot having been fired. 

When the bad news was brought to the Prince in his box he 
ran quickly across the stage and into the dressing room of the 
prima donna. 

“No admission!” cried the singer, running behind a screen. 

“My God!” cried the Prince, white as a sheet, “we are lost! 
A rebellion has broken out and my head will be cut off!” 

Mme. Pali forgot that only half her face was made up. She 
came from behind the screen, dropping the powder box and 
paint pan in her fright, for the angry outcry of the mob could 
now be heard in the street. The directress was a woman of 
spirit, however, and only for a moment lost her presence of 
mind. 

“Quick!” she cried. “Fly into the next room, Your High- 
ness. There you will find my husband’s clothing. Put it on 
as fast as you can. You will find his razor there, too—take 
off your beard and you can go away with us unhindered.” 

A happy thought! In this way the Prince in a few minutes 
was in the position of the prima donna’s husband, a situation 
he had always desired. Certainly he had never thought to 
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have his wishes fulfilled under such circumstances as these, nor 
did he now think for a moment of love. s 

As for the director, he was at the moment combining busi- 
ness with pleasure, and in the glittering costume of the Woy- 
wode was watching the cash box. Suddenly he was pressed 
from behind and around by a gang of 
fellows, snd before he could ask a ques- 
tion he was seized and dragged into the 
street. Neither struggles nor protesta- 
tions had any effect, his captors never 
stopped until they had borne him into 
the midst of an armed mob, which 
yelled and roared and shook brawny 
fists at the prisoner. , 

Pali, of course, could understand none of the talk, and began 
to think it was an ovation. Perhaps it was the custom in 
Bucharest to drag out the director from the theatre on his 
benefit night. 

“But they should have waited until the performance was 
over,” he thought. They were now setting him down in front 
of the royal palace, and how they did yell! If he only could 
find out what they wanted of him! Looking doubtfully about 
him he spied his friend Avakum. 

“What do these people want?” 

“That you should make a speech,” replied Avakum. 

“A speech! What kind a a apecea 

“A Roumanian, of course.” 

“But I don’t know a single word of Rou- 
manian.” 

‘Give them one of your monologues from 
the Woywode Michael, then.” 

Without losing time, Pali threw himself 
into position, placed his hands upon his 
breast and, according to his habit, began to 
twirl his thumbs. 

A lusty yell went up from the mob. He 
had given them the secret sign of the 
Heeteria. 

With solemn dignity he recited the monologue. He did not 
understand a word of what he was saying, nor have any idea 
why the sentences met with such applause. 

But it was very simple. 
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In this Roumanian speech he called upon the people to 
“throw off the yoke” they were bearing. He called them, men 
and women all, “worthy descendants of the Romans,” to arms, 
to arms! and finally declared “war to the knife against the 
Turks!” 

Never had Pali been before so enthusiastic an audience. The 
excited people wished him to mount a horse and at once march 
against the enemy. 

“What do the fellows mean now?” he asked Avakum. 

“That you should lead them to battle.” 

~ “Te I do not know the art of war.” 

“Then tell them so.” 

“How can I?” 

“Never mind; just declaim the last speech of your role.” 

' The unhappy director yelled in his despair: “First let me 
hasten to the Princess that I may take her the joyful message.” 

The meaning of these words he knew, for Taraksaki had 
translated them to him; nevertheless he was astounded at their 
effect. 

He was seized hand and foot and so carried up the palace - 
steps to the very door of the Princess’ apartments. 

Then the whole thing flashed upon him. They took him to 
be the Woywode! The comicality of it struck him. What a 
good look he would take at the face of that beautiful Princess, 
who was never yet seen by strange eyes. This was beyond all 
expectation. He might have hesitated, but the people wished 
it, and “vox populi vox Dei.” Door after door opened before 
him, and at last he stood in the presence of the Princess. _ 

She had seen and heard, from the window—she a true Mos- 
lem, the daughter of a Turkish general—had heard her hus- 
band’s treachery, his declaration of war against her fatherland. 
She was not frightened—revolts are matters of daily occurrence 
in Turkey—but she was angry. Pali had wished to see those 
rays of fire which the Princess had for eyes. He saw them. 
He wished to know and feel her beauty down to her finger 
tips, and he knew and felt it. 

Like a wild lion the beautiful creature threw herself upon 
him; she snatched his beard from his throat, she scratched his 
face and she shook him like a mulberry tree, all the time 
screaming angry words into his ears. Pali was not quite sure, 
but he believed he was being scolded in the Greek tongue. 
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Of all the Greek he had once learned at school, he could only 
remember the sentence “Diogenes was a poor man!” 

Certainly not so poor as at that moment was Pali. He was 
sorry he had become a Roumanian prince, and wished himself 
at home with his dear wife. The Princess presently stopped 
her flood of insulting words long enough to. take from a chest 
a silken cord, which she presented to her supposed recreant 
- spouse with a gesture which told him that he was invited to 
hang himself. 

“Oh, no; thank you!” 

Then the Princess took a glass of water and, shaking an. Ge 
looking powder into it, offered it to the pseudo Prince. He 
declined this refreshment also, and sought safety in flight. At 
the risk of his life the tenor precipitated himself down the 
stairs, leaving a part of his princely robe in the grasp of the 
furious lady. 

At the foot of the staircase he was received with joy by the 
rebels, who took his hurry for martial eagerness. 

Pali allowed himself to be placed on a horse, nor cared to 
ask why, or whither. He had but one wish, and ‘that was never 
again to meet this savage Princess. 


The six-act play, Woywode Michael, was destined not to be 
finished. With the first outbreak of the rebellion the fright- 
ened singers hurried to their dressing rooms to lay aside their 
stage costumes and put on those of everyday life. Carriages 
were secured, and they left Bucharest at once. 

No one offered to stop them—they were only show people. 

In the back of one of the carriages sat the Prince, closely 
muffled in the director’s traveling cloak. 

The party was scarcely outside the city when the prima 
donna missed her husband. She had supposed him tobe with 
the treasurer, but she now saw that this functionary was alone. 

“Where is my husband?” 

“Owing.to his costume the rebels mistook him for the Prince 
and they have taken him prisoner.” 

“Jesus Maria!” exclaimed the singer. “We must go back 
for him. Not even to be a Prince would he remain in 
Roumania.” 

“For God’s sake, keep still,” whispered the Woywode 
John in her ear. “Your husband will be recognized and set 
free; but if you tell the whole world that I am disguised in the 
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director’s clothing we shall all three be arrested. Rather let 
us hurry and get across the boundary.” 

Mme. Pali was inconsolable, but the journey was continue 
without the tenor. 

So large a party could not fail to attract attention, however, 
and next day the company was stopped by a troop of cavalry- 
men, who spoke a curious speech that no one could understand. 
In vain the singers protested that they were only an opera 
troupe, the newcomers continued to cast searching glances into 
the carriage and to repeat the name of Hospodar Janko, and a 
short sentence, which, by the constant snapping of their whips 
in a certain direction, seemed to mean, “March to Ypsilanti.” 

Again in the hour of danger, it was the singer and not the 
Prince, the woman and not the man, who showed courage. 

“Take us to Ypsilanti, then,” said Mme. Pali, “I will talk to 
him, let him be who he will.” 

They were accordingly driven to a neighboring city, where 
they were more kindly received than they had expected. 

Ypsilanti was the leader of that party of rebels which favored 
Russian rule. He was a Prince, while Vladimiresco was only 
one of the people. When the prisoners were brought into his 
presence, the director’s wife approached Prince Ypsilanti, and 
said: “I am Mme. Pali, the prima donna, of the Royal Hun- 
garian Opera Troupe.” 

The rebel leader doffed his cap. 

“T rejoice, madame, that accident has sent you and your 
company here. I have long known of your reputation, and 
have heard lately of the triumphs you have achieved in 
Bucharest. J regret you have been driven from there, and I 
promise you that I will teach those fellows a severe lesson. You 
shall go back with honor.” 

“Thank you, for your courtesy; but we have had enough of 
Bucharest, and only wish to get back to our own country as 
quickly as possible.” 

“When you have paid the ransom you shall,” said the Prince 
Ypsilanti, laughingly. 

“Ransom! What ransom?” 

“Your company must give Fra Diavolo here.” 

Now the director’s wife was frightened indeed. How could 
they give Fra Diavolo without their tenor, who was chasing 
around on horseback, God knew where! 

“There is no theatre here.” 
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“That is a trifle. By to-morrow my soldiers will build a 
fine one.” 

“And my husband, who should sing Fra Diavolo, is very 
hoarse.” 

“Another trifle. We Russians can cure that inside of four 
hours. I will put some Cossacks to work on the director, with 
hot bricks and ice water, and you will see how easily hoarseness 
can be cured. 

The Woywode was forthwith made to undergo a course of 
hot steam and cold douches, no time being given him for a 
single protest. 

“Now you are all right again,” they said, when they had put 
on his clothing. “You can sing high C without any trouble! 
No?” 

The Prince could not bring out a tone. 

“We must try again,” said the chief Cossack. “Bring a 
glass of very strong rum, beat the yellows of two eggs into it, 
add some dashes of garlic and let him drink it as strong as 
possible.” ; 

It was done. , 

Drink or die was the word, and the Woywode preferred— 
much preferred—to drink. 

“The hoarseness is now gone, surely?” 

“Oh, completely, completely!’ responded the Prince in de- 
vout horror of any new remedies. 

After the entire company had been given all the food and 
wine that they could consume, the Prince found himself alone 
with his charmer. 

“My dear Prince,” said the lady, “we are in a tight place. 
Your Highness has often wished to be in the director’s shoes 
for twenty-four hours—well, your wish is now gratified. Let 
us begin.” 

“Begin what?” asked the Woywode, staring. 

“You will see.” The prima donna selected a piece of music 
and took a violin in her hand. 

“What are you going to do?” 

“T am going to teach you the role of Fra Diavolo.” 

“Me?” said the Prince. 

“Certainly, you, and no other. We must sing or be hung. 
You can take your choice.” 

“But I have never sung in my life—not even a Psalm. I do 
not know a single note of the scale.” 
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“Oh, yes, you have sung. Whenever you came into my 
dressing room you sang, ‘In sooth, my figure is not much 
amiss’; and if you sang then for pure mischief, you can sing 
again for pure policy.” 

“J—a Prince—before Ypsilanti?” 

“You are no Prince now! You are my husband—a tenor.” 
The singer tossed the violin onto the table. “Change then, it 
will suit me. Give me back my Pali and go you to battle at 
the head of your rebels. You can quarrel with Ypsilanti—my 
husband will sing with me. Well, then, don’t you see there is 
no other way—you must sing Fra Diavolo.” 

The Woywode was by this time completely conquered. He 
signified his willingness to try. 

“It is not so very hard,” said the soprano, consolingly. 
“Every child can sing ‘On yonder rock reclining.’ ” 

The Prince could not at first get a single note out of his 
throat, but by repeated efforts he stumbled through somehow. 
As he yelled the three final words, “Diavolo, Diavolo, Dia- 
volo!” he placed his hands over his ears. 

“Very good,” said the directress, and she played the air for 
him again on her violin. A whole hour she kept at it. 

What a different picture had he formed of a long téte-a-téte 
with his adored one! 

At last he had learned, in a sort of fashion, the two most im- 
portant solos, the other songs he hoped to slur over with recita- 
tions. The audience had, of course, never heard Pali, and his 
recent hoarseness would serve as an excuse for the hero’s short- 
comings. The prima donna hoped that everything would go 
right. 

At noon the whole company was entertained at dinner by 
Ypsilanti with princely munificence. The whole company, 
save Prince John, who remained in his room, where he sat 
sweating in anticipation of the next day. 

At night the theatre was ready, and when they said to the 
future Fra Diavolo, “Let us go to rehearsal,” it was as if he had 
heard his death knell. He let himself be taken away like a 
lamb to the sacrifice. How would it end? He dared not 
think of it. He dragged himself into his costume, and the 
directress painted his face. 

“Courage!” she whispered, as she led him on the stage. 

The Prince had often proved himself a man of valor. He 
had been victorious in battle, and had fought many a bloody 
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duel, but how did all that compare with the folly of going on 
the stage, and with such a voice as his, undertaking to sing 
Fra Diavolo? 
To his horror he observed the Prince Ypsilanti and some of 
his officers in the theatre, waiting to enjoy the rehearsal. 
Zerlina had sung her song and was giving him his signal, 
: and Fra Diavolo, the fearful hero 
% who murdered everybody who got 
ESN) in his way, trembled as if in an ague. 
me ea His knees knocked together, and 
aN! | & he held his gun far away from him, 
y asif he feared it would fall upon 
“him. 
At this trying moment an orderly 
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. rushed into the theatre with the re- 
pe Hi port that the rebels from Bucharest 
"were approaching. All the officers 
sprang from their seats and mounted 
their horses. Outside could be 
heard the roll of a drum—the army 
hastening to battle. Ypsilanti flung 
back a word to the prima donna. 

“Stop the rehearsal, gracious lady, we will be back in the 
evening to hear the performance, and in the meanwhile you 
shall be cared for.” 

A company of soldiers did indeed remain behind to see that 
the opera troupe did not get away. 

The Woywode John thanked God fervently, notwithstand- 
ing the situation was still critical. If Ypsilanti overcame 
Vladimiresco, the false Prince would fall into the hands of the 
conqueror, and the incognito of the real Prince would be be- 
trayed. On the other hand, if the Bucharest rebels were vic- 
torious he would fall into the hands of his worst enemies, who 
would recognize him in spite of his clothing. 

“God grant that both armies be destroyed!” he murmured. 

Of all these dangers which he had feared none happened. 

Ypsilanti came back in the afternoon. He had captured 
Vladimiresco and his forces, but no Woywode. The earth 
seemed suddenly to have swallowed up the Roumanian Prince. 

Mme. Pali understood at once. Her husband had thrown 
off his royal trappings, and was no more a Woywode. She had 
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no further fears for him. Pali was sharp, he could take care 
of himself. . 

Once more preparations were made for the production of 
Fra Diavolo; and yet again the unhappy Woywode Janko 
began to suffer. 

“Just have courage! Keep cool!” said the prima donna. 

It was easy for her to talk. 

Thousands and thousands of débutantes before now have 
known the horrible sensation of stage fright; but what were 
their woes to those of the Prince, who had always before him 
besides the fear of the discovery of his actual identity. 

“T will bear it no longer! -I will spring out of a window, 
tear a Cossack from his horse and break through the whole 
army!” cried the Prince, while the prima donna was painting 
his nose. 

“Keep still, and sing your part as well as you can. The 
stage manager will speak of your cold and beg forbearance. It 
will be all right.” In this way the soprano consoled him. 

“T cannot sing a note, and I have forgotten all the words.” 

“Never mind, I will talk when you break down. Dress 
quickly, for the first act is about to begin.” With these words 
she left the victim alone and betook herself to her own dressing 
room. 

The first act began—the scene between the two English 
people was over, and Fra Diavolo was due to appear. Zerlina, 
her own toilette made, peeped into the Prince’s dressing room, 
and, to her horror, saw him sitting before the mirror in his 
street clothing. 

“What! You have not even begun to dress?” 

“No.” 

“Where is your costume?” 

“T do not know—not here.” 

“Didn’t you get it from the wardrobe-keeper?” 

“No.” 

The directress swore in her anger. 

“Hurry up, then; you must pla 

“Mercy! Pity! Let me get away from this. I promise 
never to cross your path again.” 

The prima donna paid no attention to him, but called a boy. 

“Bring the costume of Fra Diavolo. In the meantime, let 
the two robbers improvise something.” 
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The manager now announced that one of the robbers was ill 
from overeating. 

“T will take his part,” said the Woywode eagerly. 

“And who will sing Fra Diavolo?” 

“Not I, certainly; not if I were to be drawn .and quartered 
otherwise.” 

The prima donna and the manager were both speechless. 

In this desperate extremity, suddenly there rang out, clear 
as a bell, the sound of Fra Diavolo’s well-known song. 

It was Pali’s voice. The real Fra Diavolo was there. 

How did he come? Nobody knew, nor could Pali himself 
tell them now, as he stood behind the scenes singing like an. 
angel. 

The tenor’s wife forgot herself. She ran out to him, and 
embraced and kissed him. , 

“My dear, sweet husband!” 

Pali had just finished the great aria, and when the audience 
broke out into deafening applause, he growled angrily: 

“You have come on the stage too soon. I shall deduct a 
gulden from your salary. You have improvised, and have 
kissed me too loud, so that will make three gulden altogether.” 

Pali played his part with his usual composure, excepting 
once when the two robbers sang their duet, he whispered to 
his wife: “Who is that hangdog-looking fellow, who is mur- 
dering that beautiful aria?” 

“Hush! It is the Prince.” 

“Oh! let him murder it then,” thought Pali pacified. 

When the performance was over Prince Ypsilanti came upon 
the stage, slapped the director on the back and said: “My 
remedies worked finely, now didn’t they? Eh?” 

No expression of Pali’s face revealed that he did not under- 
stand the question. 

Next day the troupe was allowed to depart, but Prince John 
was not with them. He had fled in the night to Siebenburg. 
Thence he went to Paris, and never again did he return to his 
native land. 

Pali, after a long journey, arrived in Kronstadt, where he 
made a brief speech to his company. 

“Any one,” he said, “who ever speaks a word in my presence 
concerning this trip to Bucharest will be dismissed.” 

Nor did he himself ever again refer to it. 





A SUGGESTED SOLUTION* 


By ANNIE E. P. SEARING. 


HERE was a supremely Successful Man, who woke one 

day with sudden shock to a consciousness of defeating 

failure, that embittered all achievement and robbed all effort 

of purpose and motive. oe 

So complete and appalling was this disaster, that for a time 

he moved about like an automaton without the power of 
_ reflection. : 
He did his work and fulfilled his social duties from force of 
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habit and by means of momentum, as a wheel will revolve for 
a while after the power is removed from it. He felt himself to 
be a machine, in which the engine had ceased working and the 
fire gone out under the boiler. How long would the head- 
way continue to grind out his daily grist? The fuel that had 
fed the extinguished flame for so many years was his wife’s 
love, a fact of which he had been unconscious, until quite by 
accident he discovered that in its best sense he had lost it. And 
yet she was outwardly true to him and affectionate as of old. 
Moreover, she had sent the Other Man in the case to the right 
about face and kept her own counsel. 

As it happened, the merest chance let him into the secret, 
and there was an end to his happiness. Every word she said, 
every movement she made, that before had seemed to him to 
breathe forth a gentle grace and dignity all her own, was now 
an irritation, and fraught with an under-consciousness of de- 
ception. How could her love have slipped away from him, 
and he not know it! To think that a woman so sweet and so 
calm in her gracious beauty, could day after day have lived 
by his side enveloped in that stately composure which he had 
so admired, and all the time have had such volcanic emotions 
beneath that placid surface! 

They had changed places now with a vengeance, for while 
he knew himself to be an eavesdropper at her heart, and the 
knowledge he had to have been meanly gained, and therefore 
to be sacredly guarded, he had moments of such inward raging 
as to make it inevitable that somewhere, somehow, he must tell 
her, if only to break up that maddening calm. 

If he had grown more indifferent during the years of mar- 
riage, if he had been taking her too much for granted, she was 
now amply avenged, for he would have given his life at this 
time to feel that she had cared for him. He remembered with 
bitterness how he had one day jokingly alluded to his dimin- 
ished attentions, saying: “One does not struggle for what he 
has attained—-now that I have you I have ceased to strive!” 
She had looked at him, he remembered, with wide, unsmiling 
eyes, and made no comment. 

Prosperity and the habit of success often stultify a man’s per- 
ceptions. They also leave him little time to make love to his 
wife. 

The Successful Man at last found his one failure insupporta- 
ble. He lacked the training to bear disappointment. All that 
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he had, he said to himself—wealth, reputation, good looks and 
popularity—would he give to win back his wife, and failing 
that, then permission to hate her. This middle course of affec- 
tionate indifference was done with for him. 

The volcano must be freed of its fiery burden. 

He knew that the moment had come one night, as he 
watched her pale, quiet face so unmoved by the influence of the 
hour. Betwen them was the long stretch of fruits and flowers 
and gleaming crystals, and the chosen company that make up 
a dinner. It was drawing to an end, when the talk gets gen- 
eral over the coffee and sweets. Contemporary fiction was 
under discussion. ; 

“It gives you a dreadfully insecure feeling,” said one, “about 
the general average of domestic happiness, for one must admit 
the novels of every age are the expression of its life.” 

“But that’s not true, you know,” joined in the after-dinner 
optimism of another. “The novelist has become a mere news- 
paper man on the constant hunt for the exceptional and the 
startling, which he studies through a microscope. Just now he 
is calling our attention almost exclusively to matrimonial infe- 
licity—it is the passing fad. After all, these criss-cross love 
affairs in married life are as out of the common in American 
society as smallpox or yellow fever.” 

There was a little furor of agreement and disclaimer and 
exclamation. 

The Successful Man looked across the orchids and the circle 
of pink light to his wife—a lovely statue with an oblivious, un- 
hearing smile on her face. Something in the regular rise and 
fall of a jewel fastened in the film of lace that fell about her 
white bosom, exasperated him to a mad desire to shake her out 
of that unbroken calm of indifference. How dared she sit like 
that when the very air about them was instinct with sugges- 
tions of their own broken happiness! 

“T know of a case within my immediate circle of friends’”— 
everybody stopped to listen to the host, who twisted his glass 
idly in his fingers as he spoke—“where the wife is respected 
and loved by all—even by her husband—and yet she is in love 
with another man.” 

“Lawyers have so- many interesting confidences,” and the 
lady on his left settled her chin in her hand with breathless in- 
terest. 

“Tt all came about through a letter of hers to the Other 
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Man. She accidentally left it unsealed and gave it with others 
to her husband to post, and he—well, he read it, every word!” 
“How delightfully dreadful!” murmured the sympathetic 





listener, and the optimist of a moment before added his com- 
ment—“The deuce he did!” : 

“Oh, he knew it was a blackguardish sort of thing to do, 
he admitted that; but the temptation came suddenly, and he 
couldn’t resist it. You see, it was the morning of the tenth 
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anniversary of his wedding day, and he was in particularly fine 
form as he started out for his office, his stocks up and all the 
world just a setting for the jewelof his prosperity and his happi- 
ness—he’s always been an infernal egoist—and his wife looked 
so altogether good and beautiful and—and trustworthy, you 
know—that he felt like daring fate. He would have banked 
on that woman’s fidelity, he said, against all the odds of eternity 
—and then at last he read the letter. It was a piece of bravado 
ina way-=to put to flight the little lying, teazing suggestion in 
the air.’ 

The jewel on his wife’s bosom palpitated into a small sun- 
burst of light and color. Still she did not move, nor did the 
Successful Man take his eyes from the crystal glass in his 
hand. 

“The letter certainly took the self-satisfaction out of that 
man,” he went on with a laugh, “for she said pretty plainly 
that his half-hearted method ot loving her didn’t show up very 
well along side of the Other Man’s devotion, though she ad- 
mitted that that sort was not lasting. She said in it as plainly 
as you please that she would have run away with him—the 
Other Man—as he had wanted her to do—she loved him quite 
well enough for it, if it were not that she also loved and hon- 
ored her husband! It was a different sort of love she said, but 
it was sufficient to alter the situation and make it her duty to 
stay where she was and send the Other Man to Coventry— 
which she forthwith did. There wasn’t much more of it, but 
it was ail expressed with a sort of fearless truth and self-abne- 
gation, which made my iriend seem very small potatoes in his 
own eyes as he read it—and then just broke his heart.” 

“And what did he do—I mean, what other horrid thing be- 
side showing it to you?” cried the lady at his side, while some 
one else chimed in with a simple conclusion: “Told her, of 
course, and left her!” 

“Why should he leave her?” the host resumed. “She had 
done no wrong, and besides he felt that the earth without her 
was no place for him. You see, his little world had been crea- 
ted for her alone. They had no children. And how could he 
tell her? He felt himself such a sneak! No; he hasn’t done 
anything yet, and I find it difficult to advise him; in fact, I half 
agree with him that the best thing ne can do is to fall off a 
bridge somewhere and omit to swim.’ 

There was a chorus of remonstrance and suggestion, and 
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then the Successful Man looked up in his wife’s face as she 

_ rose from her chair. fier eyes shone in her pale face like 
twin stars as she gazed in his, and he thought the jewel at her 
bosom but a pale splendor beside them. 

“Tell your friend,” she said, “that a woman advises him to 
go back to his wife and begin all over again. It will make all 
the difference in the world to her that he cares so much after 
all. I should think from what you say they both have much 
to forgive.” Then, with resolute self-control, she turned to 
leave the room. 

‘Lhe frail little glass snapped in the fingers of the Successful 
Man as he sprang to open the door. He kissed his wife’s hand 

. gallantly as she passed out in the silken procession, and they 
smiled into each other’s eyes their renewed vows. 

“I never saw two people more in love with each other,” com- 
mented the sympathetic listener, who had sat on her host’s left, 

. as she rolled away home amid her carriage cushions and her 
furs. 

“Pshaw!” said her husband, the optimist, in sleepy dissent- 
ing agreement, “we’re all like that. This talk about unhappy 
marriages is largely rot. Now,.I dare say, our host invented 
that little episode of his out of whole cloth. It was entirely 
strained and unnatural, to my thinking.” 
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EL PADRE TRISTE* 


By WALTER MATSON 








IEGO sat on the south side of the ancient 
adobe church of San Pedro. It was the 
time of day when the good fathers, whose 
lives had been passed at the now-forgot- 
ten mission, were taking their customary 
siesta. It was Diego’s time to be idle. 
He looked southward, over the almond 
irees just bursting into blossom, over the 
stubby vines that the half-naked descend- 
ants of a once lordly race were training for the winter’s vintage, 
over the garden patch and network of irrigating ditches, over 
the great tawny desert of death, toward the land of his birth. 
The wind, a very mild breeze for February, whistled around 
the corner of the building. It came fresh from the Raton 
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Mountains. It chilled him. He drew closer to his shelter. 
It chilled his heart also, and, as he looked over the orchard 
decked with fragrant promise, he muttered the old proverb, 
“Presto maduro, presto podrido” (Soon ripe, soon rotten). 
Evidently his mind was projected beyond the range of human 
vision. 

With the involuntary expression came the thoughts of a 
name that he had not heard uttered for years—his own name, 
Diego. None of those with whom he had lived these three 
springtimes knew it; none save old Padre Sebastiano, his con- 
fessor, in whose breast a secret was as safe as in the grave. He 
also remembered that the name had been given him in honor 
of his patron saint, and that he was the descendant of a ‘“‘con- 
quistador.” Degenerate as he was, he enjoyed recalling this 
fact. 

“*E] corazon manda las carnes’ (The heart bears up the 
body), but I can’t endure this forever. I must speak to the 
fathers to-night and take the vows.” 

Three years before, in this same month when the earth 
springs into life beneath the warmth of the returning sun, a 
wanderer drew rein at the gate of the Mission San Pedro. His 
face was haggard, his body weak after the long desert ride. 
His horse was in as lamentable a condition as its master. The 
stranger was young. He seemed almost boyish, even in the 
country where youth is but a sunrise glow between the child 
andthe man. ds he dismounted he staggered, reached toward 
the portal for support and fell in a swoon. It was not the first 
time that such an occurrence had happened at the lonely mis- 
sion on the edge of the desert. The good fathers knew what 
to do in such cases, and they were no more faithful in their 
efforts because his serape, dust-begrimed as it was, indicated 
the hidalgo, than they would have been had the object of their 
solicitation been the humblest Indian in New Mexico. 

When Diego came to himself weeks had passed. He strove 
to tell his story, but, as often as he did so, Padre Sebastiano 
bid him be quiet and wait until his strength returned. So it 
chanced that on a summer’s day, as he sat sadly in the court- 
yard listening to the trickling of the water, he felt a hand laid 
on his shoulder and Padre Sebastiano, bending over him, said: 

“Tell me, my son, what troubles you. You have never con- 
fessed, nor taken the blessed sacrament.” 

“Not here, father; not here! Come into the chapel and I 
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will tell you all; but when you hear my story you will turn me 
out like un leproso.” 

“Nay; say not so! The heart of the Mother is always com- 
passionate and often, while you have slept, my prayers have 





gone up for you to the holy San Pedro, in whose glorious 
memory this humble mission was founded; but come.” 

The old man led the way to the little chapel, frescoed by 
loving hands that had long since entered into eternal rest, 
whose altar was adorned with spoils of the conquest and with 
relics from far-distant Castile, and thence into the confessional 
where none might hear what passed between saint and sinner. 
Diego instinctively fell upon his knees and a shudder went 
through his well-knit frame as he thus began: 

“Father, pray forme. My sin is greater than I can bear. I 
cannot confess it, even here.” 

“Proceed, my son. You have sinned, I trust you have re- 
pented. It cannot be that one so young, so fair as you, has 
sinned unto death.” 

“T have, I have.” 

“Tell me, and I will judge.” Thus encouraged the penitent 
continued: 
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“My name is Diego Dominiguez y Agramonte. My home 
is, or rather was, in the Boulson de Mapimi, beside Laguna dei 
Parres. You know the place, father—the fairest upon earth, 
where it is always spring, where the birds sing by night as well 
as by day, and where the air is always fragrant with the per- 
fume of orange blossoms and of more distant mountain flowers. 
There I lived on my father’s hacienda, and never once had seri- 
ous thought of love or trouble. Thus time passed until I’was 
nineteen years of age, when strange stories came to us of the 
wonderful railroad that was coming from the Rio Grande del 
Norte, and was already near the city of Chihuahua. I had read 
much of the ‘maquina de vaho,’ but I wanted to see it for my- 
self, and the peones who went away to work and came back 
jingling pesos, when before they had never seen anything 
greater than un medio, only whetted my desire to travel.” 

“Ah, my son,” said the old man, interrupting “ ‘the love 
of money is the root of all evil.’ Nudi intravimus, nudi 
eximus.” 

“But, padre, it was not money that I was after. I wanted 
to see the world. So, just before ‘la dia de noche buéna,’ I 
started for Chihuahua. My mother blessed me with tears, and 
my father, who knew my temper and my inexperience, urged 
me to hasten back and take charge of the hacienda. Chihau- 
hua was the largest city that I had ever been in, and I wandered 
about the plaza for a day or two quite lost in the crowd. The 
Americanos were everywhere. They seemed to have plenty 
of money, and to own everything, and when I thought how our 
beautiful Mexico had belonged to old Castile before an Eng- 
lishman had set foot on the soil, I hated the upstarts. I soon 
found friends who felt the same way that I did, and we picked 
quarrels with the gringos until the police interfered. 

“One night, after I had been there about a week, we went 
to a fandango. There I met my fate. I took my seat beside 
the most beautiful sefiorita that I had ever seen. She was not 
dark, like our Coahuila belles, but her head glinted like the 
ripening wheat on the uplands and her eyes were a deep, 
dreamy blue, and her form—well, I lost my heart. She threw 
back the mantilla that covered her head and smiled at me. 
This gave me courage, and J asked her to dance. I can never 
forget the touch of her hand. It gave me a thrill that I had 
never before experienced. I felt it often during the next two 
weeks, but I have never known it since. The next dance she 
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gave to one of my friends, and, as they passed me, she dropped 
a rose at my feet. Before the night was over I knew all about 
her. Her name was Maria Sepulveda, and she was an heiress. 
Of course, she had been much sought after; but as yet had 





shown no decided preference for any one. This was my 
chance. I was as constant as her shadow. If she was at a 
fandango, I was there also, and when there was no fandango, I 
would take my mandolin and stand beneath her window. In 
less than a weck I had told her all about the beautiful Boulson 
de Mapimi, and, for you know. we do things quickly in our 
country, I told her that I loved her and she promised a 

Diego paused. His passionate voice was choked with sobs. 
Padre Sebastiano stroked the bowed head, but did not speak. 
In a moment the young man resumed. 

“Such happiness could not last forever. It was too great. 
One night, and I was to return home the next day, we were 
ata fandango. A party of Americanos came in. One of them 
was a great man. He spent gold where I spent silver. He 
used to drink a great deal and to gamble a great deal more. 
The sefioritas liked him too well; but I hated him. He would 
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show his gold and diamonds, and was reported to be a power- 
ful hidalgo in his own land. Well, Maria and I had enjoyed 
one dance, and then this Americano asked her to dance with 
him. I did not think that she would do it, but you know, ‘No 
ay cerradtra si se de oro la ganzua’ (There is no lock if the 
key be golden). So they went on the floor together. I saw 
him whisper sweet words in her ear, just as I had done, and 
rattle the coins in his pocket and my heart became hot within 
my breast. I wanted the next dance, but Maria paid no atten- 
tion to me. She danced again with the gringo. When they 
came near me I scowled. He saw me and laughed a sneering 
laugh, and said something in English. I did not understand 
the language, but I did know the word ‘greaser.’ Maria un- 
derstood him. She turned toward me and laughed also. I 
could stand it no longer. I went outside into the cool air. It 
did not cool me. I heard the sound of music. It had no 
charms, for, now and again, as I looked in, I saw Maria still 
dancing with my enemy. For hours I waited. At length the 
Americanos canie out and walked toward their hotel. There 
were three of them. J followed like a cat. I could have fol- 
lowed that man to the end of the earth. By and bye he 
stopped behind his friends to light a cigar. This was what I 
wanted. In an instant my knife was between his ribs. He 
fell with a groan. His friends ran back, and, while they 
stopped to raise him, I escaped in the darkness. I knew Chi- 
huahua as well as they. I hunted up my friend, Ramon, and 
told him all about it. 

“ Diego,’ said he, ‘they know you, and you have killed a 
great hidalgo. You must get out of the city to-night—right 
away. You cannot go home, because the police will look for 
you there, and the United States will never let the matter rest.’ 

“What shall I do?’ 

“Take your horse and go across the river. They will never 
look for you in his country. Here is money. Your father 
will repay me.’ 

“Tn another hour I was on my way. I thought that I would 
go to Santa Fé. So I told Ramon; but the blessed Mother 
brought me to your mission. Padre, will you turn me 
away?” 

“God forbid, my son. But did you kill Sefior Americano?” 

“That I cannot tell. I meant to.” 

“Tt is just as likely that you did not, if you struck him only 
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once. These Americanos have many lives. Do you ever 
think of Maria now?” . 

“Oh, padre, can I ever forget her? Sometimes I have the 
old love just as I had it in Chihuahua, and sometimes I think 
that if she were here I could kill her, too.” ; 

“You must put such thoughts away, my son. If you have 
killed a man your whole life must be one of repentance. Deo 
you repent?” 

“T do, indeed; and pray all the holy saints and fathers to in- 
tercede for me. Ora pro me.” 

The confessor had been young himself, and knew the great 
world far better than did his companion. He did not speak 
#i . 














the word that Diego wished to hear uttered, but he gave him 
a kiss of peace, and said: 

“Wait here; I go to consult with the brethren.” 

The penitent knew that his secret was safe, but he wondered 
what Padre Sebastiano would say about his remaining in this 
asylum. He had not long to wait. The good man returned 
with the news that the exile might depart when he wished. 
The fathers, however, had learned to love him, and he was wel- 
come to remain at the mission if he chose. 
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“Only,” said the priest, “if you stay you must earn your 
bread by the sweat of your brow. We hope that some day 
you will be one of us.” 

In this manner it came about that Diego Dominiguez y 
Agramonte, who had always ruled and never served, went out 
to labor with the Pueblos, and when his “peonada” was done 
he would come into the chapel and join in the vesper service 
like a true gentleman of Mexico as he was. The fathers had 
done all this to try him. They realized his worth, and soon 
promoted him to be superintendent of the business details of 
the little community. They gave him an unoccupied cell for 
his own use; but as often as they urged him to take the irrevoc- 
able vow, he would declare that as yet he was not worthy. He 
even affected, so far as was possible, the habit of his superiors, 
and was foremost in deeds of charity and self-denial. The In- 
dians regarded him as a lay brother; but he never smiled nor 
mingled in their amusements as did the others. So, not know- 
ing his name, he passed to and fro among them as “El Padre 
Triste.” 

All this came to him as he basked in the sunlight. A shadow 
fell athwart him. Looking up he saw Padre Sebastiano. The 
laborers were at their toil. The air was full of the fragrance of 
freshly-turned earth, and of bursting buds. Henceforth this 
was his world. The past was buried. No more for him would 
the orange trees bloom in the far-away Boulson de Mapimi; no 
more would he dream of the golden-haired sefiorita of Chihau- 
hua. He, too, would be a father, and these patient, dusky sons 
of the soil would be his children—his care. 

“Padre,” said he, arising, “I am resolved. If you are will- 
ing, 1 will take the vow.” 

“The saints be praised! Diego, you are no longer my son, 
but my brother,” and, with streaming eyes, the priest hurried 
away to break the joyfui news. 

That night Diego lay down on his pallet with a feeling of 
blissful security such as he had never known before. Scarcely 
had he fallen asleep when he was aroused by a rude 
shake. 

“Get up, Diego! A wagon has been overturned in the 
cafion on the road to Santa Fé. A messenger has just come 
from there. One man is badly hurt, and there is a woman in 
the party. The place is about fifteen miles from here, but you 
can ride fast, and know what to do. Take a bottle of brandy 
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with you, and whatever else you may need from the medicine 
chest. God speed you!” 

With all his spiritual fervor the young man could not forget 
that he had once been un caballero. His horse, the same that 
he had ridden to San Pedro, had grown fat and lazy in the 
corral, and El Padre Triste felt a savage glee as he dug in the 
spurs and galloped away over the untracked sand in the chill 
of the night. In half an hour the way became rocky. The 
mountains, at first a distant black band, now arose to the stars, 
an insurmountable barrier, save where the little stream that 
gave life to the mission kad furrowed its way through perpen- 
dicular walls a thousand feet in height. The horse went warily. 
The darkness could almost be felt, and one false step might 
mean death. Diego did not think of this. He was wonder- 
ing whence these travelers came. Were they from Mexico, 
making a pilgrimage to the City of the Holy Faith? If so, 
could they by any chance recognize him? After all these years 
was he doomed to meet his just deserts? 

He had plenty of time to ponder over these things before the 
flickering light of a midnight campfire disclosed his journey’s 
end. Voices reached him. The speech was his mother 
tongue. On the ground near the fire lay a man moaning, his 
comrades doing all in their power to alleviate his suffering. 
Near by, wrapped in blankets, was a sleeping form. Diego tied 
his horse and advanced toward the group. He did not see a 
familiar face. The watchers rose to meet him. 

“Oh, padre, you are just in time. José is almost dead.” 

“Not so, friends,” he replied in their own language; “he’s a 
long way from being a dead man. Put on some more wood 
and make a blaze.” 

He poured some liquor down the throat of the writhing 
wretch, bound up the wounds and set, as best he could, the 
broken limb. All this took time, and as the fire burned more 
brightly and the noise of the conversation grew louder, the 
form in the blankets moved uneasily. Then the blankets were 
thrown back and a woman approached. Diego’s back was to- 
ward her. He saw—nothing but duty. 

“Diego!” 

“El! Padre Triste bounded to his feet and turned. The hair 
that glistened like the ripening wheat on Mapimi uplands and 
the eyes of dark, dreamy blue were before him; but the smile 
was gone. In its place was an expression of astonishment. 
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“Sefiora Maria, how do you come here?” 

“For you, Diego; I stood it as long as I could, and then— 
and then Ramon said that he thought you had gone to Santa 
Fé, and I ran away to find you.” 

“But, Sefior Americano! If he had been alive you would 
never have thought of me,” Diego said, bitterly. 

“Diego,” the old smile crept around the lovely mouth— 
“Diego, Sefior Americano did not die. His wife came down 
to nurse him two weeks after you ran away. He is alive yet 
for aught I know. He just got a good lesson, and I—I wanted 
a little fun, you see. Won't you forgive me?” 

“Mariquita!”’ 

The next morning, as Padre Sebastiano was looking toward 
the northwest he saw a cloud of dust approaching. It came 





nearer—a horse, and it carriedtwo. Nearer yet. It was 
Diego. He was smiling, and behind him, in true knight-errant 
fashion, rode a woman. The father, beside himself with 
amazement, ran out to meet them, and he never quite recov- 
ered from the salutation which he received: 

“ “Madre del Dios,’ padre, I am glad I did not take the vow.” 


See 
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LISCHEN’S NEW GOWN* 


By Fericira Buttz CLarK 


DON’T {know what to think of it,” said Hans, 
slowly, taking from his mouth a long, black 
pipe. “On general principles, it seems to me 
that a young maid is better off in her own home 
than she is anywhere else; but if she wants to 
go so much ”—he hesitated and glanced around 
at a girl who sat near him, on an elaborately 
carved bench. 

She looked up at him quickly, her eyes shin- 
ing from excitement and from the reflection of 
the glowing, dancing firelight. ‘‘ Yes, 1 do want to go!” 
she exclaimed, “and now that I have a good chance to see 
something of the world, everybody opposes it. Why should 
I not go to Innsbruck to visit my cousins? I may never 
get another invitation, and I’ve never been on the cars yet,” 
with a slight sob. 

“Neither have any of us,’ remarked her father drily from 
the other side of the fire. “We have 
managed to live without {it,'and I think 
that thou canst, too. I agree with you, 
Hans, ayoung maid is better off near her 
mother. Surely, she has plenty to do 
with the harvest and the cows.” 

There was silence for a time, for neither 
Lischen nor her mother cared to dispute the word of the head 
of the house. 








* Written for Short Stories. Illustrations by Charles Lederer. 
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Nowhere, except in the Tyrolese Alps, or in the heart of 
Switzerland, does one find a picture equal to this old kitchen, 
with its Rembrandt lights and shadows. Great, black, time- 
worn rafters formed the ceiling. From them were suspended 
long strings of onions, of field corn and of dried fruit. Around 
a square, carved table—the handiwork of the master, which 
would have brought him a goodly sum in other countries— 
were ranged several straight-backed chairs, peculiar to the 
Tyrol. On the highly polished surface of the table, kept in fine 
condition by Lischen’s diligent hands, were placed the bowls 
for the coffee, to be drank in the early dawn of the next day. 
Blue and white they were, with curious designs, and quaint old 
mottoes in German lettering upon them. The floor was sanded 
and swept into figures and flowers to simulate carpet. In one 
corner, hung a wooden crucifix, most ghastly in its high color- 
ing, and in its representations of the realities of the Saviour’s 
sufferings. In front of a wide fireplace sat the father, solemnly 
smoking his long pipe. 
Near him was Hans Prach- 
tel,a tall, brown and broad- 
faced youth. From his 
|, mouth came forth wreaths 
F\|| of blue smoke, which 
| wound their way upward 
to the dark rafters. Lis- 
chen, who was young and 
attractive, with her braids of soft, fair hair crossed back and 
forth upon her head in true village fashion, sat with her mother 
on the carved settle, knitting vigorously and watching the 
Hickering, changing firelight, or looking anxiously from one to 
the other of the men folks, to catch any change in expression. 

It was the quiet frau who spoke next. ‘‘Mein Heinrich,” 
she said, deferentially, “it is true that we have never traveled 
far from home, and we have been very happy’—the man nod- 
ded his head slowly—“but times have changed. This invitation 
has come for our daughter from her cousins, who thou knowest 
have often enjoyed our hospitality. Would it not be better 
for the child to go for the winter? She will be back again in 
May, before the summer work begins.” She picked up her 
knitting, which she had laid upon her lap while she was speak- 
ing, and her fingers flew again on the rows of the long black 
stocking. 
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Her husband gazed at the wrinkled face of his wife in amaze- 
ment. Never in all their married life had he known her to 
oppose his wishes; never had she been known to question his 
decision or to argue upon any subject. Tyrolese wives are not 
trained in that way—their husbands’ will is law. Thus it was 
that Herr Schmidt removed his pipe from his mouth and 
meditated for full five minutes before replying. It is never 
wise to be in a hurry—everything must be done slowly. Now 
it happened that he had a very high opinion of his wife’s judg- 
ment. Had he not often said, in the gatherings at the Gast- 
Haus of the Golden Rose, down in Sterzing, of a Sunday after- 
noon, when no women were there to hear—had he not re- 
marked with force, that as far as women go, and, of course, 
being made after man they could not be expected to rank with 
him in mental ability, his Hanna had excellent judgment. But 
never had he hinted so much to her, and she remained in bliss- 
ful ignorance of his good opinion. 

He turned to Lischen, who was holding her breath with 
anxiety: “Does thou really want to go, mein tochterchen, away 
from father and mother? Innsbruck is a large city. Instead 
of our beautiful valleys and our magnificent mountains, thou 
wilt see crowds of people. Instead of the music of the horns - 
on the mountain-side, thou wilt have the 
noise of the city streets. And thou wilt a 
change, too; thou canst never be the same 
maiden. Dost thou really want to go?” 
There was a note of sadness in the words of 
the weather-beaten old peasant, and a moist- 
ness in his keen, blue eye, as he awaited his 
daughter’s answer. 

She, too, was moved. She had never been 
from home. Perhaps this separation meant 
more than she thought. She looked at Hans, 
but he was smoking indifferently, and gaz- 
ing into the fire. “It is not for long, lieber 
vater; I will be back in May. If thou wilt al- 
low me, I should like to go.” 

“Very well, so be it,” was the reply, and in a moment the 
father and Hans were discussing other matters. 

“He does not care,” thought Lischen, thinking more of the 
sturdy mountaineer than of her father. ‘Perhaps he will miss 
me when I am gone,” and a stray tear fell upon the work 
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which she was doing by the light of the big log in the fireplace. 

Hans certainly did not seem to care as he shook hands sol- 
emnly with each of them, wishing them “guten abend” and 
“aufwiedersehen,” and went out of the low-roofed cottage and 
up the path between the pines. For two years, Hans Prachtel 
had come every Sunday night to the home of Herr Schmidt in 
the village of Mareit, lying in the shadow of a great mountain. 
Everybody supposed that he intended to be soon betrothed to 
pretty Lischen Schmidt, and he intended so himself, but the 
time went by, and somehow a fitting opportunity had not yet 
come in which he could declare his intentions to the expectant 
father. He was very slow and careful by nature, and cer- 
tainly in such an important question as that of marriage, one 
ought to be unusually cautious. In his eyes, Lischen was the 
most beautiful, the most industrious, the best housewife in all 
the valley—but why need there be haste about it? The air 
grew more rare as he wound higher and higher, nearer and 
nearer to the everlasting snow which crowns the heights of the 

peaks The September moon shone down 
// .upon;{the; dark, pine forests, letting in 
among them little glints of mild, soft light, 
and illuminating the broad valley below. 
2. Hans lived alone in a brown cottage, 
(“7s with a wide-spreading roof, just under the 
glistening glacier of the Schnee Spitze. 
In the summer he acted as guide, and con- 
: ducted many a party of jolly Germans, laden 
ee ______,With their canvas packs upon their backs, 
up the steep and winding paths. In the winter he worked by 
his own fireside, carving the small ornaments which sell so 
readily in Innsbruck, in exquisite designs of his own Alpen 
flowers, or the light, feathery branches of the pines. 

“Tt is a lonely home to ask her. to,” he said to himself, stop- 
ping in front of his own door; “‘but I love it—I love it.” 

He stood still a moment. A mountain brook rushed down 
over the rocks near by, roaring as it went. The white moon- 
light touched the spray into silver. The dark firs sighed as 
the autumn breeze moved them to and fro, and their murmurs 
" were music in the ears of the young man. Down in the valley, 
almost under him, but many feet below, lay the clustered roofs 
of Mareit. He could even distinguish Lischen’s house. He 
had watched it many a time before. No; she should have her 
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little trip to Innsbruck; she had wanted to go so much. What 
man could try to keep her, when her dear face was so wistful? 
He had wanted to kiss her that night—she looked so sweet. 
He had intended to ask her to marry him at Christmastime, 
when the whole world was full of love, but he could wait. Sup- 
pose she should find another lover in Innsbruck—a pain shot 
through his heart. Be it so, he could live alone, if she were 
happy. 

So Hans entered his lonely’ house and lay down in the 
moonlight. And Lischen, in the home in the valley, cried 
herself to sleep, because she thought he did not care. 

The long winter passed slowly. Hans, snowed up in his 
tiny cottage by the Schnee Spitze, carved as if his life depended 
upon the exact formation of every vein in the delicate leaves, 
of every feather in the plumage of a bird, which looked as if it 
lacked only color to be alive. All about him was glistening 
snow, and so high | were the drifts that for weeks together no 
path could be made into the valley. But what difference did it 
make? Lischen was not there. And as for his prayers—he 
could say them just as well at the small shrine in the corner 
of the room, as he could down in the Capuchin church at 
Sterzing. In May, when Lischen came home, and the flowezs 
were blooming, he would walk with her to the old church and 
together they would kneel before the Madonna. 

Tn the village home it was lonely, too, for Lischen was an 
only child. The mother knitted briskly in the evening by the 
firelight, and the father smoked -in silence. 
But with March the country awoke to new life. 
The mountain streams, which had been small 
brooks in the autumn,’ became great rivers 
and swept down over the rocks, washing trees 
and’ shrubs away. April brought fragrant 
violets, growing in sheltered nooks, and 
May came, with its thousands of ‘golden 
' dandelions dotting the fresh, green fields on 
which the snow had lain all winter long. 

And May brought Lischen, her cheeks rosy, her fair hair 
plaited more smoothly than ever, and her face beaming with 
smiles as she entered the low doorway and gave her mother 
a resounding kiss on each cheek. “Ach! miitterchen,” she 
cried, “I am so glad to see thee. In Innsbruck I looked every 
day for a face as sweet and dear as thine, but I found none.” 
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The mother’s worn face brightened. Women age fast in the 
Tvrolese mountains.. Their outdoor work is very heavy, and 
many a fair young bride changes quickly into a weary wrinkled 
woman, who looks about as old at thirty-five as she does at 
fifty. 

“T, too, am glad to see thee, my daughter,” she replied with- 
out effusion, for it is not the peasants’ way to show any special 
affection, although in their hearts is a deep undercurrent of 
real, true emotion. “Go now and take off thy good dress so 
that thou wilt be ready to help with the milking. Daisy has a 
new calf—a pretty white one. Didst thou have a pleasant 
winter?” she continued, following her daughter into the small 
bedroom, with its sloping roof. 

“Very pleasant, mother. I will tell thee all about it.” 

“Thy letter was very nice. It must have been a great deal 
of work to write it. Everybody in the village came to hear it. 
Even the steward up at the castle asked if he might read it. 
The father.down at the monastery at Sterzing has spoken many 
times about thee,” she added, with pride. 

Only one letter had been sent home by Lischen during the 
winter. Postage takes kreuzers—as everybody knows—and 
writing is very tiresome. It had taken her a week to compose 
that letter. 

“And Hans, mother?” asked the girl, turning away to ar- 
range her hair more smoothly. 

“T have scarcely seen him all winter. I suspect that he did 
not care to come to visit two old folks like your father and 
me,” she replied, smiling grimly as she went out of the room. 
“What is in this box?” she called. 

“Tt’s my new dress,” replied Lischen, gayly, yet not without a 
shade of anxiety in her tone. 

“Thy new dress!” ejaculated the woman. “Wherefore 
didst thou need a new gown? Surely thine old one is good 
enough. I wore it when I was thine age, and thine Aunt 
Martha wore it after me, and surely it will do for thee. How 
didst thou get the money?” she asked with a touch of suspicion. 

“Yes, yes, mother, I know, the other is plenty good enough; 
but Aunt Martha herself gave it to me,” the girl responded 
hastily. 

“Ach! that is a different thing,” interrupted the mother, with 
a sigh of relicf. “I suppose that Martha has got some queer 

city notions up there.” 
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“She said I ought to dress more in the style. Thou knowest 
that neither she nor the girls wear our peasant costume any 
more——” 

“The more shame to them,” exclaimed the woman, indig- 
nantly. 

“It is very pretty, mother. Wilt thou look at it now?” 

“I have no time; but”—relenting a little—“I will look at it 
after the work is done. I don’t know what thy father will say.” 

Lischen was a little troubled as she went down the yellow 
road to bring the cows back from the shady wood, where they 
had been lazily nibbling the fresh grass. “Art thou glad to 
see me, Daisy?” she said to a big, cream-colored cow, that 
lifted its head and gazed at her solemnly with its mild, brown 
eyes. “And thou, Star, and thou, Minni?” she continued, go- 
ing from one to another and patting them gently. “Ach! it is 
so nice to be home! The air is so sweet and the hills are so 
beautiful. To-morrow, Daisy, is Sunday, and in the morning 
we shall all go down to mass, and I shall wear my new gown, 
and Hans will see it. Dost thou know, Daisy,” lowering her 
voice and looking around to see if any one was within hearing, 
“T only love the dress because I think Hans will like it. Dost 
thou understand?” The cow tossed her head and the bell 
jingled merrily in assent. 

Lischen, swinging her long stick, walking along bare-footed 
in the white dust, looked up at the Schnee Spitze, which the 
rays of the setting sun were tinging with rose-color, and under 
it, in the shadow of the pines, she fancied she saw the small 
cottage of Hans Prachtel. “He will come to-morrow,” she 
thought. 

The purple shadows gathered in the valleys, and far, far 
above them, the snow lay like white, feathery clouds upon the 
mountain tops. 

To the astonishment of both Lischen and her mother the 
father made no objection to the new dress. On the contrary, 
he seemed rather to approve, and feel proud that his daughter 
should resemble the city fratilein who came in the summer to 
the hotels in Sterzing. 

Lischen was up at dawn on that Sabbath morning, in order 
that the work might be done early. By half-past seven all was 
in order, and she had arraved herself in her new gown. To 
most persons it would have been a very simple dress; but to 
her and to her mother it was remarkable. There was a plain. 
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dark blue skirt, made in umbrella shape, just as they wore 
them in Innsbruck; a waist of gray wool, with very full sleeves 
and a collar made with a bow at the back; a broad-brimmed 
straw hat, on which was a knot of blue 
ribbon and a cluster of daisies. When she 
was ready, she went down the narrow stair- 
case to the kitchen below. 

“Turn around,” said the mother, looking 
critically at the girl’s attire. “Well, it is 
not so bad; but I fear that thou wilt attract 
a great deal of attention.” 

Lischen felt unusually conspicuous as 
she went with her father and mother out 
into the sunshine. As they passed from 
the little group of brown houses, with their 
windows full of bright geraniums, and with 
| an occasional feather bed hanging over the 
balcony railing to air, the peasants came 

: out and joined in the procession, each one 
giving a “Grass Gott” to the others. Every man and boy 
held in his mouth a long black pipe, with a handsomely 
decorated Meissen bowl, representing some scene from 
mountain life. These were their Sunday pipes; on week 
days they used plainer ones. 

The procession wentalong the valley, through the path under 
the quivering beech shade, occasionally jumping a tiny brook, 
which rippled gently across the road, or ‘crossing the narrow 
footbridge over the swift-flowing river. The women eyed 
Lischen curiously. A new dress was to them the event of a 
lifetime; in fact, they considered themselves lucky if they got 
one to be married in. More commonly, the dresses were 
passed down from geancnother to mother, and from mother 
to daughter. 

After an hour of steady walking, the roofs and gables of 
Sterzing came in sight. From the quaint villages upon the 
gently sloping hills around Sterzing, coming from the valleys 
‘which opened out from the town, were long lines of soberly 
dressed men and women, all on their way to the Capuchin 
Church. On one side of the nave, within the church, stood a 
crowd of men, with faces hardened and bronzed from ex- 
posure to wind and weather. Herr Schmidt passed over and 
took his place with the men, while the mother and Lischen 
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stood among the throng of women. The building was full, but 
still the people came; the women casting glances at Lischen’s 
new gown as they went near her. There was very little ap- 
proval in the glances, either, for these rough peasants took 
great pride in wearing their own peculiar costume, and dis- 
liked innovations. Many an old dame shook her head in sad- 
ness because this visit to Innsbruck had had such a bad effect 
upon that Schmidt girl. 

A snowy-bearded monk was preaching when they entered. 
His theme was not a cheerful one, for he was presenting, in all 
its realities, the sufferings in purgatory of the relatives of those 
‘ present. In spite of the seriousness of the subject, Lischen 
could not help thinking about Hans and wondering if he was 
present. Yes; there he was. She could see his tall figure tow- 
ering above the others, and her heart throbbed with joy. He 
certainly was the handsomest of them all. — 

The old friar finished his discourse and gave a benediction. 
The crowd dropped on their knees at the tinkle of a little bell. 
while the host was elevated. There was a low murmur of re- 
sponses to the intoning of the priest, a last, reverent salutation 
toward the high altar, and the people filed out of the church. 
At the side of the building is the cemetery, where the peasanis 
make their weekly pilgrimage to the graves of their friends. 
Lischen and her mother passed up the step and through the 
narrow gateway with many others—for how few there were 
who had no dear ones in that “Abode of Peace.” 

Frau Schmidt had brought with her that morning a bunch 
of wild flowers to lay on her mother’s grave, and the two 
women wound in and out between the black crosses, occa- 
sionally stopping to give a low- 
voiced greeting to a friend, or f- 
muttering a prayer beside some 
grass-grown grave. A little way 
behind them came the father and 
Hans, both men walking softly, 
holding their hats in their hands. 

Lischen gave Hans a quiet 
greeting, for this was not the 
place for conversation, and to- 
gether they went from grave to grave, plucking up the 
weeds which had grown during the week, and sprinkling 
holy water from the little basins under the crosses, murmuring 
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prayers as they did so. Then they passed out again, and 
followed the crowd up the yellow road toward the village of 
Sterzing. 

“T heard last night that you had come home,” began Hans, 
as he walked beside Lischen, behind the father and mother. 
“A man came up on the mountain to find a cow that had 
strayed away and he told me. Are you pleased to be at home 
again?” 

“Yes, indeed,” replied Lischen, trying not to show how 
happy and proud she was to have him with her. 

“Tam glad to see you back. It was very lonely without you 
here.” He turned to look at her, and in doing so the new 
dress attracted his attention. He was slow to notice details, 
and although he had thought her different, he had not attrib- 
uted it to the dress. “That certainly is not the way she used 
to look!” he thought. “I do not like it. Perhaps she has 
changed in other things as well as in her.dress.”’ 

Now Lischen saw the glance and took it for one Sf admir- 
ation. Among the other things which she had learned at Inns- 
bruck was a touch of coquetry, consequently, when Hans 
asked her if she had been lonely at her aunt’s, she quickly re- 
plied: “Oh, dear, no! There was always something going on, 
and I should have been glad to stay there forever!” Of course. 
this was not true at all, but poor Hans thought it was, and a 
vision of the cottage upon the mountain side came into his 
mind. How could he ever ask her’to live up there alone with 
l:im when she loved the gayety of the busy city? 

Many were the glances and smiles that were cast at the two 
as they walked along. “They will soon be married,” was the 
talk. 

Hans was not so sure upon this point. Poor fellow! He 
had dressed himself with unusual care that 
morning. He had put on the suit which his 
father had worn in his day; heavy, gray cloth, 
made with a short, round jacket, with a 
double row of buttons on the front, and faced 
with bright green. His trousers came only to 
the knee, being left a little open at the bottom 
and laced together over a row of buttons with 
a green ribbon. His stockings were short, leaving a space of 
firm brown leg showing above them. Most marvelous was the 
pattern of these stockings, wrought in green and brown by the 
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careful fingers of his mother, before she laid life’s work down 
a year ago. His hat was in Tyrolese form, bright green, with 
a feather curving from the back, and a wreath of edelweiss,. 
gathered last week up yonder by the glacier, encircling the 
crown. 

The men collected in little groups under the arcades or in 
the long street between the odd, bow-windowed houses, with 
their masses of brilliant geraniums. Hans said good-bye to 
Lischen and went to join one of the clasters of men. Even 
when the families gathered in the shady garden of the Golden 
Rose, he did not return, and Lischen began to wonder. She 
did not know that Hans’ heart was heavy within him, nor that 
he thought that she did not want him. “She will never look 
at me again,” he muttered to himself, as he left his companions 
and strode toward his lonely home. “I might have known it 
when she went away. She is too fine for me now. I cannot 
give her such dresses as the one she has on, and I don’t want 
to, either,” he exclaimed, viciously knocking off the head of a 
dandelion at the roadside. “She looked so much sweeter in 
the old dress. No; my dream is all past. I cannot ask her 
to be my wife.” 

No one saw Hans that sunny afternoon, as he climbed higher 
and higher, until his feet touched the ice, 
and the valley lay as in a mist far below 
him. 

In the pleasant garden the people drank ~ 
huge glasses of amber beer and gossiped. 
Lischen tried to be gay and answered hun- ~ 
dreds of questions about the city beyond the 
Brenner. 

“Let us go home,” she said in a low tone y 
to her mother, as the sun began to sink in the west, and Hans 
did not appear. 

Silently the mother and daughter went along the shady path 
towards Mareit, while the women in the garden made remarks 
about the absence of Lischen’s lover. “Thou seest,” said one 
big woman to her husband, “Hans Prachtel will never be be- 
trothed to such a vain city piece as that Schmidt’s daughter. 
What a dress! Didst thou ever see the like? I believe our 
Gretchen will have a chance now. I never could bear that 
minx, anyhow.” 

Neither Lischen nor her mother noticed the golden sunshine 
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casting dancing rays upon the velvet grass; neither heard the 
songs of the happy birds among the beech branches. The 
hard-faced woman’s heart beat in sympathy with her daughter, 
but she said nothing. It was not their way up here, and she 
would not have known what to say. So they went home, and 
Lischen took off her new dress and put on her old print, and 
went about her work. When evening came, the father re- 
turned, but he, too, made no remark. 

As the shadows fell, and the usual time came when Hans 
was in the habit of visiting them, Lischen slipped upstairs. 
“Perhaps he will come,” she whispered to herself, and in the 
innocence of her heart, put on the same dress which had al- 
ready made so much trouble. She fastened a silver chain 
around her neck, and closed its curious clasp. It had been 
her grandmother’s, and was an heirloom 
in the family. 

Downstairs the old people sat in silence 
in the dark. 

“Does she expect him, dost thou think, 
mother? asked the father, at last. 

“ Yes, father.” 

“He will not come. I saw him going 
off_alone toward home about noon. She 
‘must ave said something to offend him, or else it was the 
new dress that did it.” 

“Don’t tell her so,” replied his wife, hastily. “I am sure 
that she took it because she thought he would like it.” 

Lischen came in and the mother lit a candle. They said but 
little that evening—each one busy with his thoughts. Lischen 
listened for Hans’ footstep, but all was still. The only sound 
was the singing of the peasants, as they crossed the sweet- 
smelling fields on their way home—and Hans did not come. 

The fields were green with the sprouting grain; then they 
became yellow, and the men and women went out with short, 
straight scythes and cut the golden wheat in even swathes. 
They formed it into miniature hay-stacks, and let it stand for 
days in the warm sunshine. Lischen went out with the others, 
and sang her harvest hymn, but her heart was sad. Occa- 
sionally she stopped, as she bore homeward a sheaf of wheat 
on her head, and resting her burden against the stone wall, 
she knelt down before the roadside shrine, from which a sober- 
faced Madonna looked down upon her with unseeing eyes. 
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“Why does he not come?” asked Lischen. ‘Holy Mother, 

tell me why. What have I done? He does not deve any other 

girl, Iam sure of that. How have I of- 
fended him?” 

But the Madonna gave no reply, and 
poor Lischen. did not know that it was her 

“gay new dress and her thoughtless words 
that had driven her lover away. 

Hans was more in demand that summer 
than ever. He climbed all the peaks 
around the valley, going even as far asthe 
snow summits, far up on the Brenner Pass. 
Among those grand mountains, with their 
rushing torrents and fields of ice, he Neue 
thought much; but always with true hu- \ Say‘ 
mility, coming to the same conclusion: aN 
Lischen did not love him any more. He 
was not grand enough for her. He must live alone. But as 
he thought, he became more tender and more loving—even 
the birds felt it! They would come close to him, as he lay 
resting upon the Alpen grass in the noontime, and would sing 
their sweetest melodies for him. Thus the summer passed 
and the cool September days came again. Hans looked down 
longingly at the cottage below him in the valley, where 
Lischen lived. 

One day late in September, when the leaves were already 
beginning to drop from the trees, and when the firs looked 
darker than ever by contrast, Lischen’s father went up the 
mountain to cut some wood. 

“Bring me my soup at twelve exactly,” he said to his daugh- 
ter, as he left the village in the early morning, before the sun 
had even silvered the tip of the Schnee Spitze. “Thou knowest 
the place—up there among the oaks, where the brook jumps 
over the rocks.” 

“T know it well,” replied he girl, Hetiesely: “T will bring it 
to thee.” 

Her father looked at her ipaaly as he left. She was cer- 
tainly thin, and her cheeks were no longer rosy. Ach, if she 
had never brought that silly gown from Innsbruck, she would 
never have frightened good Hans away. She might have 
been “Verlobt” by this time! The father had not failed to no- 
tice the absence of Hans on the Sunday evenings, nor the fact 
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that for many weeks his daughter had put on her new dress 
and waited for him to come—but he never did. “But what can 
a man do?’ queried the sturdy peasant, as he climbed the 
mountain. “I cannot go to Hans and beg him to come and 
marry my child. May the good Lord bring it out all right!” 
ke ejaculated, fervently crossing himself. 

It was just noon when Lischen brought her father his soup. 
piping hot. He sat down on the soft grass and ate it con- 
tentedly, watching her furtively the while. She said little, 
and when he had finished, picked up the empty pail and started 
down the hill. 

A little way along the water leaped a great rock, and fell in 
a cascade of glittering diamond drops. In the corner was a 
bench, placed here for the convenience of tourists, and Lischen 
sat down to rest. As she leaned back, thinking deeply and 
watching the falling water, she did not notice the steps which 
drew near, nor the “jodel” which echoed from hill to hill. 
Glancing up at the cracking of a bough, she saw Hans coming 
up the path. He was in his rough, working dress, but he 
looked very strong and handsome in her eyes. His cheeks 
were ruddy and his eyes shone from his summer’s exercise on 
the mountain. 

“Surely he does not care,” she thought bitterly. 

He passed her with a pleasant “Griiss Gott!” and in another 
moment would have bounded on up the hillside to his 
home. 

“TI will know what is the trouble,” said Lischen to herself 
in desperation. “Hans!” she called. 

He turned quickly and came toward her. “Did you call me, 
Lischen?” 

“Yes, Hans. Can you not sit down a minute?” she replied, 
blushing painfully. Surely this was most unmaidenly. What 
would the mother say? However, she had gone too far for 
retreat. 

He sat down and waited patiently. His heart was full of 
love for her, but he felt afraid. Was she going to tell him 
that she expected to go to Innsbruck to live? Well, he could 
stand it. He was used to the pain now. 

“Hans,” she began, timidly, “won’t you please tell me why 
you never come to see us any more? What have I done to 
offend you? The father misses you so much,” she continued 
mendaciously. 
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“Do you really want to know, Lischen?” 

“Yes,” she responded, picking a bit of feathery fern from a 
cleft in the rock, and nervously pulling it to pieces. 

“The truth is, I thought you did’ not want me, and then you 
had a fine, new gown, and you said you wanted to live always 
in Innsbruck ” He began to feel as if his fright had been 
a little premature as he watched the flushed face beside him. 

“T will throw away the horrid dress!” she exclaimed, rising 
to her feet. “I never liked it, anyway— 
that is, only because I thought ” she 
stopped in confusion. She felt very bold. 
“Adieu!” she said, holding out her hand. 
“Why didst thou like the dress, Liebchen?” 
He was very close to her, and he felt no 
tear of the fine city maiden. She glanced 
up at him shyly. “Do you want me to tell 
you very much, Hans?” He nodded. 

“Then, the truth is, that I only liked it because I thought 
you would, and you didn’t after all. And you made me so 
unhappy, Hans,” a big tear rolled down her cheek. 

In an instant she was wrapped in his strong arms. “Thou 
shalt wear thy new gown to be married in, sweetheart,” he 
whispered in her ear. 

It was in the early spring that Lischen and Hans walked to- 
gether to the Capuchin Church, and knelt at the altar, before 
the old white-haired priest. But the new gown was not to be 
seen. This was no fashionable city “fraiilein,” with puffs and 
furbelows; it was a simple, peasant maiden. Her full skirts 
spread about her kneeling figure, her dark, plain waist resplen- 
dent with long silver chains looped back and forth, and in her 
fair hair a sprig of white myrtle blossomed with glossy green 
leaves, from the tree in the cottage window. 





















YERUT THE 
DWARF* 


By Max PEMBERTON 


HAMILLART, Marquis de la Suze, entered the garden 
C of the Hotel d’Orge when the clocks of Paris were strik- 
ing five. He was dressed with scrupulous care, but the heavy 
coat of black satin with the ample skirts, dictated by fashion 
in the year 1771—the heavy coat, and the full wig which fell 
upon his stooping shoulders, were allies of the summer heat. 
Chamillart, Marquis de la Suze, also Grand Marshal of the 
palace, used his handkerchief very freely, and declared that 
the weather was atrociously warm. And this was an observa- 
tion not to be contested. 

There was no one in the garden—an old garden—umbrage- 
ously sweet and alive with the vesper note of birds, when the 
lacquey led so distinguished a visitor to a little bower of chest- 
nut trees, girt about with roses in full bloom, and carpeted with 
ripe grass and the petals of the flowers of yesterday. Here 
was a couch of ivory and satin and a little table, upon which 
a golden flagon of wine was set, and cups beside it, and fruit 
to cool the lips. Chamillart, Marquis de la Suze, bade the 
lacquey tell his mistress that his business was urgent. Then 
he filled a cup of wine and drank it at a draught. Certainly, 
the day was atrociously hot. 

Had it been anywhere else than the Hotel d’Orge in the Rue 
Charles V., had the mistress of the house been any one but 
pretty Justine, with whom all Paris was properly in love, the 
Grand Marshal would have swollen visibly before the eyes of 
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that lacquey who had asked him to cool his hgels in a garden; 
but since it was the Hétel d’Orge, and Justine was unques- 
tionably mistress of it, he contented himself with a prodigious 
pinch of snuff and many impatient shufflings of the feet, and 
an attempt to stoop and pick a trailing rose; but there nature 
hindered him, for he was very stout. Without doubt it was a 
hot day. 

Justine d’Orge came tripping out of the house like a school- 
girl from a convent. She was dressed in that costume known 
as the “negligé apparent”—a girlish dress, suggesting shep- 
herdesses and Elysian fields, and masquerade at Trianon. A 
straw hat half concealed the wealth of pretty silken hair which 
fell upon her shoulders, and was rebelliously untrammeled 
about her little ears. Her arms and neck were bare and white 
as the marble of the fountains. She carried a volume of 
Racine in her hand; a merry laugh rippled upon her lips. 

Chamillart, Marquis de la Suze, leaned heavily upon his 
gold-mounted cane, and watched the pretty picture. 

“Ventre bleu,’ ” he said to himself, “she cannot be twenty- 
five years old—I do not believe it, she is eighteen, fifteen—she 
is an angel, and I am going to make her cry.” 

It may have been that, among the other reflections of this 
wicked old fop, was one which told him how pleasant it would 
be to wipe away the tears of Justine d’Orge. But that he con- 
cealed when he rose to salute her. Indeed, following the ex- 
travagant habit of the times, he stood bowing for quite a long 
time; and while he did so, he covered his heart with his three- 
cornered hat as though—in heart and hat—lay all the emo- 
tions which had prompted his visit. 

“Chére Justine, you have no pity, you make me wait—me, 
Chamillart—the minutes are hours—I grow old in this gar- 
den——” 

She laughed coquettishly, for the day was rare when Cham- 
illart, Marquis de la Suze, did not amuse her very much. 

“Oh, monsieur, it is really too hot for compliments,” she 
said, sinking into a low chair placed by the side of his couch. 
“Am I not grateful to any one who comes to the Hétel d’Orge 
on such a day? Let me give you some wine, and you shall 
repay me with all the news.” 

The Grand Marshal put down his hat very carefully, and 
then took up that position upon the sofa whence he could look 
with least effort into the pretty eyes of his hostess. 
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“The news!’ he said, “oh, as for that, there is no news. 
Madame de Bouffleurs is not in Paris.” 

“She is at Yéres, then?” 

“Nowhere else. She left yesterday with two coaches, seven. 
lacqueys, and a letter full of scolding from her kinsman, the 
Bishop of Bruges. She has gone to keep a retreat, and the 
Chevalier Leduc will follow her to-morrow. But, of course, 
we do not know that he is going to Yéres.” 

The Grand Marshal chuckled horribly. Justine was amused. 

“Tf Madame de Bouffleurs has gone to Yéres,” she cried, © 
“we shall have a holiday indeed. It will be Lent again, my 
dear marquis. There will be no scandals, and think of it, no 
unhappy lovers. How will Paris live for a week when that 
wicked tongue is still?” 

“Impossible, my child. As impossible as the happiness of 
Chamillart without the words of Justine d’Orge.” 

“A compliment, a compliment. Is not that forbidden, Mon- 
sieur le Marquis?” 

“Mademoiselle, beauty is as far above the law, as the stars 
above the darkness.” 

He covered his heart with his hand again, and said to him- 
self— , 

“Tt is a pity that she must cry presently.” 

But Justine knew nothing of his thoughts. She was telling 
herself that the visit of this doddering old man, whose gallant 
antics had amused her so often, was a misfortune of an already 
troublesome day. How long was he going to stop? Why 
was he at the Hotel d’Orge at all?” 

“You come from the palace, Monsieur?” she asked, when 
the Grand Marshal had ceased for a moment to ogle her. 

“From the palace, Mademoiselle.” 

“And of whom were they talking?” 

“Of the Count of Ussy, chére Justine.” 

Justine’s face flushed crimson. The Grand Marshal turned 
away his head. 

“I would give half my riches if she would flush for me like 
that,” he thought. 

“And what did they say of the Count of Ussy?” asked Jus- 
tine, making a violent effort to conceal her emotion. 

“They were very sorry for him, Mademoiselle.” 

“Surry, Monsieur, for Eugéne—that is, for Monsieur le 
Comte?” 
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“Certainly, my child; but have you not heard the news?” 

“Did you not tell me there was no news?” 

“Yes; but how should I know that this would be news—to 
Justine?” 

“Oh, for pity’s sake, tell me!’ she exclaimed, rising and 
stamping with a pretty gesture of impatience. “Tell me, Mon- 
sieur le Marquis, what are they saying of Eugéne Deschiens?” - 

The Grand Marshal shrugged his shoulders. © 

“She is going to cry,” he thought, “and I forgot to bring 
a second lace handkerchief.” But Justine persisted. 

“Mademoiselle,” he said at last, “I thought you would have 
known. Madame has prevailed with the king, and the Couat 
of Ussy will be in the Bastille to-morrow.” 

A cry escaped her lips; Justine’s cheeks were rosy no more. 
She stood, white as the marble; a blow would not have hurt | 
her more than the tidings which the Grand Marshal carried. 

“Oh, it cannot be, it cannot be!” she cried. “Eugéne—the 
Bastille—oh, I will not believe it! What crime has he com- 
mitted?—whom has he wronged?—is he not the King’s friend, 
Monsieur?” 

“Without doubt, all that is true, my child; but there are 
other friends, and they are more powerful. It has been the 
misfortune of Monsieur le Comte to offend one of those friends. 
He who puts honesty against a pretty face fights a losing bat- 
tle, Justine. When that pretty face has for its neighbor the 
ear of a king, poor honesty is already worsted. Your friend 
the Count is young, or he would know that the complimens 
we pay a woman are the apologies for the slander we shall put 
about when that woman’s back is turned. He is also very 
foolish to be so many months at the palace without finding 
a word of flattery for its mistress.” 

He chuckled, for he was grown old in the practice of pol- 
ished mendacities. But Justine was thinking—her quick brain 
was already at work; one idea possessed her—she must save 
Eugéne Deschiens. 

“Tell me,” she cried with sudden impatience. “Did the 
King wish this, Monsieur?” And then, without waiting for 
his answer, she went on: 

“Oh, I do not believe it; the King is his friend; if Eugéne 
could speak for himself, it would never be. They have told 
lies about him; it is the work of Madame du Barry—she has 
hated him from the first; it is her triumph, but it will not last— 
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I shall prevent it, Monsieur le Marquis; I, Justine d’Orge——” 

Her face was crimson again, but it was with excitement. Old 
Chamillart watched her with chuckling admiration. His little 
eyes danced; he leered and ogled like some old man of the 
sea who found himself, clothed in satin and jewels and fine lace, 
in some welcome garden of delights. 

“Ma foi,” he cried enthusiastically, “who would not have 
such a deliverer? Of course, you will save him. It is for 
that I am come here. You will begin work now—to-day, this 
instant.” : 

She stared at him with a new surprise, but began to listen 
intently. 

“Hark to this,” continued the Grand Marshal with new 


’ gravity, “the Count of Ussy is now at his chateau by the Weep- 


ing Rock. If he could be warned to-day, to-night—if he 
could be warned by one who would tell him to ride for his life 
to the palace and there to see the King without a moment’s 
delay, the letter which Villefort, the captain of the Gendarmerie, 
now carries to Ussy might yet be powerless to harm him——” 

“They have sent Villefort, then?” exclaimed Justine. 

“He left Paris at four o’clock; he carries the King’s warrant 
for the arrest of Eugéne Deschiens; he will arrive at Ussy at 
midnight. After that hour, chére Justine, no one in all France 
can save Monsieur le Comte from the woman he has insulted, 
and whose hour of vengeance has come. But you will act be- 
fore then—you will be on the road before the clock strikes 
again—you will find a plan. Ma foi, it will be a strange day 
when Justine d’Orge, the cleverest woman in Paris, is out- 
witted by Villefort, the buffoon of the guard, the lumberer, the 
ape. But she will not be outwitted; to-morrow I shall hear a ~ 
good story. It will be the story of the confusion of Captain 
Villefort- ” 

But Justine was listening to him no longer. The great 
silver gong at her side gave out its mellow note warningly; 
Gaspard, her kinsman, the first swordsman in Paris, came 
hurrying to her side. 

“Where is Yerut?” she asked, utterly unable to suppress her 
excitement. “Send Yerut to me, and then let them bring 
horses. We ride to Ussy before the sun sets.” 

“Bravo! bravo!” cried the Grand Marshal, as he rose to go. 
“It is my own Justine, after all; to-morrow all Paris shall laugh 
at the Captain of the Guard and his twenty men : 
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“You said twenty, Monsieur?” 

“No more, no less; twenty and one against the prettiest wits 
in Paris. It is good to have the friendship of those pretty 
wits, chére Justine—but, blood of Paul, who comes here?” 

He started back, clutching his cane convulsively, for there 
came of a sudden to the bower a figure so strange that nothing 
like to it had been seen by any one in Paris. It was the figure 
of Yerut, the dwarf. Hideous, stunted, with hair shaggy as 
the fur of a bear, with hands like claws, with deep-set shining 
eyes, agile and quick, ready to leap or dance—Justine d’Orge 
had no more faithful servant in all her great house than Yerut. 
And now she knew that the life of her lover depended upon 
the sagacity and the fidelity of this poor creature. 

“Yerut,” she said, “you know Villefort, the Captain of the 
Guard?” 

A grunt of assent seemed to come from the heart of the 
dwarf. ; 

“He has ridden from Paris to arrest the Count of Ussy. He 
will pass the Weeping Rock before midnight. You must over- 
take him at the Inn of Ussy and detain him there until we 
come. Take the swiftest Arab we have—you understand.” 

Yerut bowed low. He vanished from the garden like an 
arrow from a bow. 

“To horse! to horse!” cried Justine, clapping her hands im- 
patiently. “There is not an instant to lose.” 

But old Chamillart hobbled away to his coach with a heavy 
heart. 

“I should have postponed the day of my birth for thirty 
years,” he said to himself. “Certainly, she will never cry ‘to 
horse’ for me.” 

And that was another observation not to be contested. 


* * * * * * * * 


The great clock in the tower of the monastery of Franchard 
struck eleven when Villefort, the Captain of the King’s Guard, 
found himself at the foot of the Roche qui Pleure. He could 
hear the strange note of that watery bell, melodious as the 
sound of weird music in the silence of the vast forest of Fon- 
tainebleau. Winter or summer, drought or flood, the great 
rock would shed its silver tear musically into the pearly shell 
below it. Guides listened for the splash of the water, and 
went on gladly because of it; peasants worshiped before the 
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heavenly well, and quenched their thirst at the pure fount of 
miracles. But to Villefort it was no more than the signal that 
his work was almost accomplished; that when another hour 
had passed he would lay his hands upon the traitor, Eugéne 
Deschiens. 

He rode slowly, his twenty men following with heavy eyes 
and hard words for a task which brought them to the forest 
when they should have been in their comfortable beds in Paris. 
The glory of the hour was nothing to Henri de Villefort. The 
enchanting light which fell upon the mighty thickets, the 
moonbeams playing upon the rippling lake, the lengthening 
shadows, with all their suggestion of elves and spirits, had 
no enchantment for him. For Henri de Villefort was afraid— 
afraid of the dark places of the wood, afraid of the silence, 
afraid of the hag’s tales which his men had not failed to recite 
to him during their ride from the Barriére d’Enfer. 

“Bah!” he had said, spurring his horse in anger. “Who 
would believe such things, at this time of day? I shall follow 
the great road to Ussy; there are twenty men with me. I care 
not a crown for all the devils in the legends. Saint John, be 
‘my witness, I fear no living man.” 

The trooper addressed shrugged his shoulders disdainfully. 

“They do not live, Captain,” he said gloomily. “They are 
the dead who died a thousand vears ago; they breathe upon 
you cold breath, and your skin dries up with fever. You go 
mad and leave your bones for them to lie upon. I heard it 
at Franchard when I was a singing boy there. God bring us 
all back to Paris again is my word.” ; 

Villefort swore a big oath, and rode on in silence. He did 
not speak again until the music of the Weeping Rock was a 
melodious echo, but thereafter he began to learn that it was 
no great highway which led to the Chateau of Ussy. Through 
dreadful copse and darkened brake; by paths overhung with 
trailing creeper and thorny bramble; in the loom of mighty 
oaks and spreading chestnuts; so must this hostile pilgrimage 
be made. The glory of the moonbeams, sparkling upon the 
dewy grass, did but light up weirdly the tangled heart of the 
deeper forest. The fireflies glowing in the woods were for 
him the evil eyes of the elves he could not see. The night- 
ingale sang warningly. It was as though unseen enemies peo- 
pled the groves about him. We thought every minute to feel 
the touch of a hand upon his shoulder. 
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And this was his state of mind when a dreadful cry, like the 
cry of a soul in agony, came without warning out of the thicket 
upon his left hand and seemed to freeze the very blood of the 
twenty-one who rode to Ussy. 

“Saints and angels, hark to that!” cried Villefort, drawing 
rein with trembling hands. 

Again the cry arose—again and again. The troopers sat 
still as statues in the moonlight. Villefort could hear his. heart 
beating; the fiend himself, he thought, was at his elbow.. 

“Pish!’’ he said presently, though the words seemed to choke 
him, “it is a wolf at supper, and that is the cry of the dish. 
Are we all women to draw rein at shadows?” 

“Not at all, Monsieur de Villefort, not at all,” answered 
a voice from the thicket, whence the cry came; “I will stake 
my life that there is not a woman among you; or if there be, 
why then she wears a better face than the Captain of the 
King’s Guard!” 

A deep laugh, like the boom of a merry bell, followed the 
words. The guards were still listening to it when, with a great 
snapping of twigs and bursting of bramble, the speaker forced 
his horse from the covert and confronted Monsieur de 
Villefort. hata iba 

“Holy Michael, defend us from all devils this sight ” groaned 
Villefort, while cold sweat stood upon his brow and his quaking 
hand closed nervously about the butt of his pistol. 

Yerut, the dwarf, for it was he who had raised the cry, and 
had answered the Captain of the Guard, was clothed from head 
to foot in scarlet. Great boots, which appeared to be almost as 
large as the wearer, dangled from his saddle-flaps nearly to the 
ground. He wore a three-cornered cap cocked on the side of 
his shaggy head, and rode an Arab horse which still champed 
at his bit, though spurred from Paris to the Weeping Rock. 
Never did a stranger apparition confront man. 

“Amen to your prayer, Monsieur de Villefort,” cried the 
dwarf-gayly, “amen and amen. The holy saints save us from 
all devils and give us light of their lamps to follow the road to 
Ussy.” 

“You go to Ussy, Monsieur?” asked Villefort, taking heart 
a little when he saw the diamonds glistening upon the hilt of 
the stranger’s sword. At the same time he said to himself, 
“Here is a brother of all the fiends.” 

The dwarf did not answer the question put so directly to him, 
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but fell instead into a fit of uncontrollable laughter. The very 
woods rang with his merriment; he reeled in his saddle until 
his forehead touched the mane of his horse. 

“Ho, ho—ho, ho!” he laughed, “how you amuse me, Mon- 
sieur de Villefort!” 

“Amuse you!” exclaimed Villefort, losing his temper; “who 
the devil are you that you should be amused?” 

“A cat may laugh at a king, Monsieur, and I am the cat. 
Is it not good to laugh? If it come to that, I have as good 
a reason to laugh as the Captain of the King’s Guard to cry.” 

“As good a reason——?” gasped Villefort. 

“Certainly, since I go to Ussy to bury its master.” 

Villefort reined in his horse with a gesture as much of sur- 
prise as of will. 

“To bury its master, Monsieur,” he stammered, “but he is 
not dead. How can you bury a man who is not dead?” 

The dwarf burst again into a merry fit of laughter. 

“Ho, ho, ho, ho!” he roared, “what a dull fellow you are, 
Monsieur de Villefort! It is lucky for you that we met this 
night!” 

“Lucky?” exclaimed Villefort. 

“As I say, lucky. For what is luck but gain, Monsieur, and 
what is gain but happiness, and what is happiness but laughter, 
and what is laughter but wine—which, by my faith, carries us 
back ‘ex argumento’ to this that wine is luck, and that Mon- 
sieur de Villefort of the King’s Guard is a fool.” 

Villefort spluttered with rage; the dwarf touched his Arab 
lightly with his spurs, and began to hum the popular ballad— 
“Voila la taverne a la mode.” 

“Name of the devil,” said Villefort when he had found his 
tongue, “I have the mind to write my answer upon your back, 
coquin——” 

The dwarf turned in his saddle, and showed a face so horri- 
ble that the Captain of the Guard felt his blood run cold. It 
was like the face of a Barbary ape. Villefort crossed himself 
instinctively; he prayed to all the saints to bring him quickly 
out of the cursed wood. , 

“Monsieur,” snarled the dwarf, chattering horribly, “he who 
writes upon the back of Yerut, the singer, will read his own 
epitaph.” 

Villefort shuddered; the twenty behind him rode with white 
faces and prayers upon their bloodless lips. 
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“Yerut, the singer,” said the Captain of the Guard in a very 
humble voice, “you sing then, Monsieur?” 

“Like Lucifer himself,” answered the dwarf, and then he fell 
into a strange, weird chant in a voice so harsh and grating that 
the very leaves of the thicket seemed to tremble— 

De tous les corps de métiers, 
Voila ce fléau redoubtable. 

“Sing,” he continued, breaking off suddenly; “have I not 
the charm of Levasseur and the style of Légros? Do you not 
admit that, Monsieur de Villefort?’ 

“Certainly he is mad,” muttered Villefort in a low voice, 
but not so low that the dwarf did not hear him. 

“Mad,” he repeated, “ay, surely, as mad as Monsieur de 
Villefort, who goes to Ussy and blows a horn to tell all that 
he is coming.” 

“A horn—I blow no horn,” cried de Villefort. 

“Let us not chop words. And I will tell you this, Monsieur, 
that if you think to arrest the Count of Ussy, you are a fool for 
your pains.” 

“Pah!” said Villefort, “I ride with one of his friends.” 

“With so good a friend that at dawn I shall sing a requiem 
for him.” 

Villefort pricked up his ears. 

“How can that be?” he asked. 

“Ma foi,” answered the dwarf, “it is no good asking you rid- 
dles, my Captain. A wench at a book would be quicker. Do 
you not see that if I am to sing a requiem for the Count of 
Ussy at dawn, someone must kill him to-night.” 

“Ho, ho!” cried Villefort, “it is a duel, then?” 

“Exactly, a duel.” 

“He goes out with you, Monsieur?” 

“With me, pah! I do not kill men with swords.” 

Villefort bit his lips. His head was clearer now, and fear 
of the forest possessed him no longer. They had passed from 
the darkness of the wood by this time, and the lights of an 
inn shone through the vista of the trees. The Captain of the 
Guard was perplexed. He did not know what to make of the 
dwarf or of his story. 

“Come,” he said after a pause, “there will be no duel to- 
night; I shall prevent it.” 

“You,” replied the dwarf, who did not attempt to conceal 
his contempt. ‘“You'will prevent it, Monsieur de Villefort?” 
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“Certainly; I shall arrest the Count of Ussy.” 

The dwarf roared with laughter. , 

“Ho, ho, ho, ho!” he laughed; “we will kiss the sun, we will 
walk with the moon, we will put the stars in our pockets.” 

Villefort ground his teeth. 

“You think that I cannot arrest him?” he snarled. 

“Think? I think nothing, Monsieur; it is for the Court to 
say. Were there no eyes in yon wood when we rode through? 
Were there none to cry, ‘Here comes the fat Villefort to arrest 
our master’? None to gallop to Ussy and give news of you? 
Body of Paul, if you think that you came unheralded to the 
Chateau, you have not the wits of a German mountebank.” 

Villefort swore lustily. 

“T never thought of that,” said he. “You mean that he has 
been warned of my coming?” 

“What else could I mean?” 

“Then I have ridden upon a fool’s errand.” 

“Could you ride upon any other, Monsieur de Villefort? I 
beg you, if you can employ those great ears of yours, to listen 
to that music. It is a horn winded in the park of the Chateau 
of Ussy. What think you now of your journey?” 

The clarion note of a horn rang out musically in the still- 
ness of the night. It echoed from copse to copse, and thicket 
to thicket, as though phantom horsemen hunted in the purlieus 
of the forest. , 

“Thousand devils!” exclaimed Villefort, “I am too late.” 

“There is no doubt of that, my dear Captain. And being 
too late, you will do well to draw rein awhile at yonder tavern, 
where I shall introduce you presently to the Count of Ussy 
himself,” , 

“The Count of Ussy is coming here?” 

“Unquestionably he is. He will come before the clock 
strikes again, to fight my master, who stands before the door 
there. Meanwhile, let me present you to the Chevalier 
Guibert?” 

They rode up to the tavern door with a great clatter of spur 
and caparison. Villefort, on his part, did not know whether 
he stood on his head or his heels; he was saying to himself 
that the Count of Ussy had escaped him after all. While he 
did not believe the dwarf’s story, and was still determined to 
search the Chateau, he had the wish, nevertheless, to hear 
what the stranger might say, and to delay for that purpose 
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while the host of the auberge could water the horses of his 
men and bring cups of wine. The troopers, glad in their turn 
to leave the darkness of the wood behind them, dismounted 
joyously, and were soon swarming in the courtyard to the 
great delight of the wenches of the inn, and the great confusion 
of its master. 

There were two horsemen before the door of the auberge; 
one a big fellow dressed in black velvet; the other possessing 
a figure so fragile and so pretty, so slim and boyish, that 
passers-by might well have called it the figure of'a girl A 

. group of servants, heavily armed and mounted on magnificent 
bay horses, stood apart, awaiting the pleasures of the travelers, 
the younger of whom was dressed in a suit of purple silk, and 
carried a sword in a scabbard frosted with diamonds of exceed- 
ing brilliancy. It was to the latter that Yerut, the dwarf, now 
presented Monsieur de Villefort. , 

“My master, the Chevalier Guibert—the Chevalier Guibert, 
my servant,” he said, with a gesture of self-importance not to 
be described. 

“Your servant!” roared Villefort. “Body of Paul, I have 
the mind to write that upon your tongue!” 

The dwarf grinned horribly. 

“You could not spell it, Monsieur de Villefort,” said he. 

Justine, for she it was who wore the purple dress, silenced 
Yerut with a look. . 

“Monsieur,” she said very sweetly, “you must forgive one 
who, though young in years, is old in liberties. That will be 
the easier to do, since I am able to be of some service to you 
to-night.” 

“To be of service to me, Monsieur?” 

“As I say, to be of service to you. Have you not come to 
Ussy to arrest Eugéne Deschiens?” 

Villefort regarded the questioner closely. 

“You know that, Monsieur?” 

“Undoubtedly, I know it; and since I alone can help you 
to succeed, you may not think it a waste of time to drink a cup 
of wine with me.” 

Villefort bowed stiffly, and entered the house with her. At 
the same moment, the dwarf was deep in talk with Gaspard, 
the rider in black, who had turned his horse towards the 
forest. 

“We shall keep him an hour, if that be possible,” said the 
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dwarf. “The men will be drunk before then. Let the Count 
ride for his life to Versailles; if time serve, he will find us at 
the cross road beyond Essonne.” 

“The devil dry their throats,” muttered Gaspard, giving rein 
to his horse. “I count upon you, Yerut, in all things. Hoid 
yon booty but an hour, and no woman in France shall keep 
Eugéne Deschiens from the King.” 

The dwarf stood to watch the darkness of the forest enshroud 
the galloping figure. Then he returned to the inn and found 
that Villefort and the Chevalier Guibert, his mistress, were al- 
ready busy over a flask of wine, set out in a little room upon 
the first floor. But while the mock chevalier was comfortable 
in a low wooden chair, the Captain of the Guard paced the 
room as one who delays but an instant, and that unwillingly. 

“Chevalier,” he was saying, “it may be true that the Count 
of Ussy is warned of my coming; yet if that be so, what mad- 
ness will carry him to this inn when he should be upon the 
road to the frontier?” 

“The same madness which makes the lark sing at dawn and 
the sun set at eve, Monsieur,” chimed in the dwarf, who squat- 
ted upon the table and raised a flagon merrily; “the madness 
of the cow for the moon; the howl of the dog when the horn 
is winded—the folly of Monsieur de Villefort who chases the 
stag—ma foi, the quest of a wench’s pretty lips and, hey, for 
her eyes in the darle” 

Villefort stopped in his walk. The flickering light of splut- 
tering candles fell upon his angry face weirdly. 

“Heaven deliver me from this madman!” he cried. 

“Monsieur,” said the dwarf, “it is the duty of fools to be sane. 
Would you have me dull my wits until they were no brighter 
than those of Henri de Villefort? And there you fall upon a 
plain tale, and shall see how truly Iam mad. For if Nature 
teaches the lark to call for his mate, and sheds the dew upon 
the thirsty ground, shall she less befriend the man who, learn- 
ing that the wench is at the inn, has the mind to sample the 
lips of yesterday? God’s truth, my Captain, it is writ as large 
as the nose on your ugly face.” 

Villefort raised his fist as though to strike the dwarf, but 
Justine stood between them. 

“Hold your tongue, Yerut,” she said. ‘Indeed, Monsieur, 
I know not how to excuse him, unless it be that with it all he 
tells you the truth. The Count of Ussy would go a hundred 
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miles to avoid this inn if he knew that the Chevalier Guibert 
awaited him here; but he would ride a hundred miles to reach 
it if one told him that Justine d’Orge was to make it a house 
of call.” 

Villefort forgot his anger. : 

“You mean to say that he will come here to-night to meet 
her?” 

“As he thinks, Monsieur. My servant has even now ridden 
to the Chateau to tell him that you have turned back to Franch- 
ard, and that Justine d’Orge is here with news which will save 
his life.” 

Villefort roared with laughter. The dwarf roared, too so 
that the very rafters rang with their shouts. 

“Ho, ho, ho,” laughed Henri de Villefort, “you tell him that 
his mistress is here, and when he comes you will cut his throat. 
How you love him, Chevalier!” 

“How I love him,” muttered Justine; and she meant every 
word she said. 

“How he loves him,” roared the dwarf, choking with laugh- 
ter and with wine. 

But Justine’s heart beat wildly. She was asking herself if 
the tale had, indeed, borne such good fruit. She looked at 
the clock, and saw that they had been already twenty minutes 
in the inn. She said that Gaspard was at the Chateau now; 
they were saddling the horses; oh, for an hour, for an hour yet 
to win her lover’s liberty. 

Villefort ceased to laugh, and went to the window. 

“Saint John,” said he, “if the Count of Ussy rides towards 
the inn I will even go a little way to meet him.” And then 
he bawled to his troops: “Ho, there, you sots; do you hear 
me calling?” 

The dwarf leaped from the table and put his grinning head 
beside that of the Captain. 

“Ho, there, you sots!” he repeated; “another bottle apiece to 
the health of the Chevalier Guibert.” 

The troopers who had come out into the moonlight, went, 
shouting, back to the kitchen of the inn— 

“Ho, there, another bottle apiece to the health of the Cheva- 
lier Guibert.” 

Yerut pulled Monsieur de Villefort from the window and 
shut it. Justine’s heart seemed to stand still. 

“Upon my word, Monsieur de Villefort,” said the dwarf, 
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“you are a very foolish man. Would you tell all Ussy that you 
lie here this night? For heaven’s sake, hold your tongue, or if 
you cannot do that, bury it in this flagon.” 

He pushed a flagon of wine toward the Captain of the Guard. 
Villefort did not notice the curious taste of the liquor; but 
when he had drunk, his head swam and the candles danced 
before his eyes. 

“I shall go to Ussy,” he cried doggedly. “It is a plot to 
detain me here.” ; 

The dwarf took a pack of cards from his pocket and began 
to cut it. Justine looked at the clock. Would the great hand 
never reach the hour? It seemed so to her. 

“Go or stay,” cried Yerut with indifference, ‘‘it is the same 
to me and to my master; and I will tell you this, Captain, that 
if we did not wish to see the Count of Ussy very much we 
would not rest another hour with so impertinent a fellow.” 

Villefort, who was dizzy with the drugged wine and enraged 
beyond endurance, drew his sword and confronted the dwarf. 

“Dog,” he roared, “I will teach you manners. That is the 
tenth time you have insulted me this night.” 

“The eleventh, Monsieur,” said Yerut, who still squatted 
upon the table. “The eleventh, as I live; and you do well to 
count, for I am going to make it twelve.” 

Leaping up with cat-like agility, the dwarf seized a flagon 
of wine and brought it crash upon the head of Henri de Ville- 
fort. So terrible was the blow, that the Captain of the Guard 
reeled back to the wall; and, while the liquor still poured down 
his gaudy vest and dripped from his lank hair, the drug they 
had given him did its work, and he fell senseless upon the 
sanded floor. ‘ 

Two minutes later the Chevalier Guibert and Yerut the 
“singer” rode from the courtyard of the inn. To the troopers, 
gathered round them inquiringly, they said: 

“Another flask to the health of the Captain of the Guard.” 

And so, throwing crowns upon the flags, they galloped from 
Ussy, and soon were lost to view in the labyrinth of the forest. 


Dawn, grey-garbed and melancholy, was hovering above 
the valley of the Seine when the Count of Ussy and Gaspard, 
who rode with him, drew rein at the parting of the ways be 
yond Essonne. A mist of morning lay upon the awakening 
pastures; the rushes bent to the flood of the swirling waters; 
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night answered reluctantly to the heralds of the lagging sun. 
Dew lay thick upon the brown-burned grasses, the air was 
chill and searching as a breath of winter. 

“They do not come,” said Gaspard, whose horse, like that 
of the other, was white with foam. “God grant that Yerut 
has not failed us.” : 

“I think of Mademoiselle,” said the Count impatiently. 
“What is it to me that I am upon the road to Versailles if 
misfortune has overtaken her at Ussy?”’ - 

“Ma foi, you complain too soon, Count. Hark to that 
music; it is the ring of hoofs behind us!” 

They listened a little while, and then were sure. The sounds 
magnified and became clearer; care passed from the boyish face 
of Eugéne Deschiens. 

“It is Justine,” he cried joyfully. ‘“Oh, God be thanked!” 

Two figures loomed up from the mists; two horses were 
reined back upon their haunches. 

“Eugéne, is it thou?” 

“Justine, beloved.” 

But Yerut the Dwarf was looking at the river, and Gaspard, 
the kinsman of Mademoiselle, became so blind of a sudden that 
he could scarce see the mane of his horse. 

t 

Henri de Villefort entered the gardens of Versailles at three 
o’clock of the afternoon. He still wore a coat upon which 
purple patches spoke of the inn at Ussy. His high boots were 
brown with the dust; his head was bandaged and his walk un- 
certain. Side by side with him walked Chamillart, Marquis 
de la Suze. 

“You have failed, Monsieur,” exclaimed Chamillart with 
assumed astonishment, “yet the Count of Ussy was at his 
chateau last night.” . 

Villefort ground his teeth. 

“His friends surprised me,” he stammered; “I crossed swords 
with one of them, and was wounded. There is fresh blood 
upon my coat now, and it was fifteen hours ago——” 

He was about to continue his apologies when from a tree 
upon his left hand there came that haunting, demoniacal cry 
he had heard in the forest of Fontainebleau when Yerut, “the 
singer,” had confronted him. It rose and fell like the wailing 
of the wind; it froze the words upon the lips of Henri de 
Villefort. 
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‘Thousand devils!” he yelled; “it is the man monkey 
again——” 

“At your service, Monsieur de Villefort—you seek the 
Count of Ussy; he is yonder with the King, who has just given 
him a command.” 

The dwarf was perched upon the branch of the tree. His 
lap was full of sweetmeats; he grinned like a cat, but fell pres- 
ently to laughing incontrollably as he had laughed in the forest. 

“Ho, ho, ho, hé!—you crossed swords with one of the 
Count’s friends, Monsieur de Villefort. Body of Paul, it was 
with the wine bottle that you fought——” 

“You lie,” retorted Villefort; “I fought with the Chevalier 
Guibert——” 

“Who is yonder with the Count?—but he wears a petticoat 
this morning, my Captain. What a thing to tell in the palace 
_ that Henri de Villefort was worsted by a woman!” . . 

“Dog,” roared Villefort, “it is to you that I owe this, to you 
and your lies—you who were to bury the master of Ussy ——”’ 

“Tais toi, tais toi,” answered the dwarf, “look at yon pair, 
and tell me if my mistress is not also master of Ussy, cher 
Monsieur de Villefort. But the Chevalier Guibert we buried 
last night. <A truth, a truth! And now they laugh at you, 
Captain. The King laughs. The Queen laughs. 1, Yerut, 
laugh.” 

Villefort could stand it no more. He strode away with 
the dwarf’s horrid laughter still ringing in his ears; but old 
Chamillart, who watched Justine and the Count pacing the dis- 
tant avenue by the side of Louis the Well-beloved, chuckled 
horribly. 

“T said she would fool him,” he muttered; “I said that she 
would save her lover—Saint John, if she would but look into 
my eyes like that!” 

“Ho, ho!” said the dwarf in the tree, “she can look into 
the eyes of a wolf every day.” 

And then he fell to singing: 


“A quel diable ce drdle allait-il a l’école?” 


Chamillart, Marquis de la Suze, shook his cane at the imp, 
and turned sadly from the garden. 
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OSE and Pete Jackson were colored brethren, twins, 
about forty years old, well-matched, and of non-agres- 
sive disposition. Mose was a trifle less taciturn than Pete, and 
was therefore presumably more attractive. They had “bo’ded” 
for years in Uncle Jed Smith’s cabin, on the borders of “Cun- 
nel” Robertson’s place. The old man and Aunt Joanna, his 
wife, took a parental interest in “the boys,” and were forever 
saying: “You young uns done oughter git ma’ried ’n settle 
down.” 

The twins, however, were not popular with the young colored 
girls, who said there was “no fun in ’em, nohow.” Yet they 
had, singly or jointly, made an important conquest. Lovey 
Simms, the cook at “Cunnel” Robertson’s, had cast a favorable 
eye upon them, believing them to be of sufficiently plastic ma- 
terial to suit her purposes. Either would do, but she was in- 
clined to favor Mose. She was forty-five, jet black, and of 
immense proportions; but she was energetic and determined, a 
famous cook, and a small capitalist, having a little hoard under 
the colonel’s care. She lured Mose into the kitchen of an even- 
ing, and fed him with left-over viands of the most tempting 
description. She also hinted that while “she hated men, in gin- 
erally, dere was one, de fust what eber touched dese tender 
*fections!” Mose pondered these things, but remained appar- 
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ently unmoved; and Lovey felt at last that the time had come 

for stronger measures. 

Uncle Jed favored Lovey’s suit, and on one occasion, having 
sold some “garden stuff” at the colonel’s, he lingered for a chat 
with the love-lorn.damsel. 

' “Dey say, Sist’ Simms,” he remarked, “dat one ob our boys 
is payin’ his ’tentions to you. To disseminate between ’em, I 
should ’spect hit were Mose. He were always de mos’ popu- 
lous chile ob dem two.” 

“T will ’fess,” said the ponderous charmer, bridling, “dat 
Mose appear to be de objec’! But, Unc’ Jed, I jist tell yer de 
outrage fac’, dat man ain’ gonter git no wife for ’mself, not me 
nor nobuddy, case he ain’ confidential ’nough!” 

“He ain’ w’at?” queried the old man, turning his large ear, 
surmounted by a tuft of white wool, toward the speaker. 

“Confidential! W’at I’m a-conveyin’ is, dat he ain’ got no 
conf’dence in hisse’i. He ain’ gonter puppose to nobuddy, no 
matter whar his ’fections pint. Dey’s lots of no-’count niggers 

‘about, dat ’magines dey’s susceptible to eberybuddy, but Mose 
he ain’ dat-a-way. I knows dat man hez got his heart teched 
by me, but he won’ neber say so! I done got ti’ed er waitin’ 
fer him! I kin stan’ it—I’s got de consolations ob de Lawd, I 
ain’ gonter gib ’way ter desp’ration—but, I’s been a-brewin’ it 
ober in mer min’, ef he don’ git me somehow, wi’at’s a-goin’ ter 
become er Mose?” 

As Lovey concluded her speech, standing with her hands on 
either side of her immense waist, her solemn eyes fixed upon 
Uncle Jed, the old man stirred in his chair, as if struck with an 
idea. . 

“Laws, honey!” he said simply, “why don’t yer puppose to 
him yerse’f? Dis yer year, y’ know, hit’s leap year. You kin 
talk pow’ful—jes’ talk to him dat-a-way. Dat’s w’at yer 
wanter do!” . 

And Uncle Jed took his basket by the handle and rose, feel- 
ing that he had delivered himself of all the wisdom at his com- 
mand. 

“Has I yo’ blessin’ upon dat co’se ob action, Unc’ Jed?” 
asked the dramatic Lovey, who had, in fact, elicited the very 
piece of advice she wanted before she had dared to hope 
for it. oy 

“You has,” assented Uncle Jed, waving his disengaged hand 

- with religious solemnity, and slowly descending the steps. 
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That evening Mose sauntered around to ‘de Cunnel’s,” ex- 
pecting a treat of some sort. Uncle Jed’s thinly-veiled hints 
had aroused in him a vague feeling of responsibility toward 
Lovey, which was by no means lessened by the attitude of Miss 
Simms herself. Her solemnity of manner was portentous; and 
as no tempting viands were forthcoming, Mose, in his disap- 
pointment, became alarmingly aware of the lady’s lack of at- 
tractiveness, and watched her furtively, with growing uneasi- 
ness. Her person, as she sat, described an inclined plane of 
irregular outline, from the top of her forehead to her knees, 
whence the descent was abrupt. Her large, black hands were 
folded upon the central depression of the incline, and from her 
shadowy expanse of face, her teeth and the whites of her eyes 
glistened in the moonlight. The night was warm, and they 
sat outside on the little back porch. Mose’s gawky length was 
awkwardly folded upon a small chair; his feet spreading out 
before him, and his weak face wearing an expression of per- 
plexity and apprehension. Silence fell between them, broken 
at last by his faltering query: 

“Does yo’ enjoy de moonlight, Sist’ Simms?” 

“I does, Brudder Jackson. But ma’ enjoyment is limitated 
by some disturbation ob spirit.” She paused, as if for a reply, 
and Mose said feebly: 

“Ah! I’m sorry to heah it, Sist’ Simms—sorry to—er 

“Tt is in yo’r power, Mist’ Jackson, to participate it,” she in- 
terrupted, with dignity. — 

“Er—w’at—er—my power, Sist’ Simms, ma’am?” 

“Yes, Mist’ Jackson; I done said so. I’se jest ’bleeged to 
ask you a question ob great ’portance. Fo’ mah own pertec- 
tion, Mist’ Jackson, I ask, is yoh intentions good?” 

“Mah ’ntentions? Why—er—Sist’ Simms—er—ob co’se 
[= 

“I ask yo’ ergin, Mist’ Jackson,” repeated the lady, in a voice 
of still deeper solemnity, “is yoh intentions good?” 

Mose was stung to some degree of indignation, and answered 
with spirit at last: 

“Sartain, dey is. What you done tuk me fo’?” 

“Ve’y well, Brudder Jackson—ve’y well. I don’ arsk no 
mo’—I is satisfied,” with a ponderous inclination of her head. 
“I s’pose, den, it’s done settled.” 

“Done settled? Why, ob c’ose!” echoed Mose, feebly, rub- 
bing his huge hands together. 


” 
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“All ’cept de time,” went on Lovey, settling herself com- 

fortably. 
’ “De time?’ Poor Mose felt himself drifting down toward 
an abyss of imbecility. He had a vague idea that some die 
was cast, that his life had been taken out of his own control; 
but he found himself unable to comprehend the process by 
which this high-handed deed was being accomplished. 

“De time,” said Lovey, undisturbed, “when de cer’monial 
will take place.” 

“OQh—yas—yas!”? Mose hitched one knee over the other, 
and said no more. Miss Simms took a more decided stand. 
She leaned forward and poked him playfully on the arm. 

“Mose, honey, I’s yourn!” she said, in dulcet tones. “When 
shall we—er—git ma’ried?” 

The die was cast. Mose made one feeble effort to re-estab- 
lish his own independence. 

“Lovey, I——” he began, but she knew better than to give 
him any headway. 

“Sh’ll we say next monf, *bout dis time?” she demanded 
quickly. 

“Next monf—er—all right, ef yar say so,” he responded, 
dreamily, beginning to suspect that the whole thing was a 
nightmare. 

“Yas; I ain’ got mo’n two wukin’ dresses, ’n two Sunday 
bes’,” went on the prospective bride, meditatively, ‘an’ one 
bunnit, an'—yas, hit’ll tek a monf, I reckon.” , 

The practical nature of these calculations steadied Mose’s 
mind a little. He began to see that he had himself walked de- 
liberately into the trap, and that it behooved him to be resigned. 

When Lovey proposed refreshments he followed her meekly 
into the kitchen, and when at parting she saluted him with a 
moist and mighty kiss, he submitted as one in the toils of Fate. 

That night he presented himself before Pete, pale, shaking, 
and with goggling eyes. 

“Pete,” said he, in a tone of profound humiliation, “I done 
got ’ngaged to be ma’ried to Lovey Simms!” 

Pete craned his head up from the bedclothes. “De mo’ fool 
you!” he remarked, with conviction. 

“Pete, she’s a pow’ful good cook,” suggested Mose, timidly. 

“Good ’nough,” assented the apathetic Pete. 

“Pete!” exclaimed Mose again, in a burst of agonized confi- 
dence, “I done couldn’ help it, nohow.” 
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“De mo’ fool you!” repeated his brother, rolling over and 
composing himself to sleep. 

“T say, Pete,” went on Mose desperately. “I done couldn’t 
help it, an’ ef ’t had bin you, you couldn’ a-helped it, needer— 
so, now!” 

“Huh!” grunted Pete, scornfully, and relapsed into slumber. 


The wedding day was at hand. During the interval Mose 
had behaved himself with decorum, had received congratula- 
tions with dignity, if a little sadly, and had treated his ponder- 
ous sweetheart with becoming respect, though without enthu- 
siasm. She appeared, however, to be entirely satisfied, and 
serenely went on with her preparations, under the kindly 
supervision of the ladies at the house. 

So the evening came. The Baptist church was lighted and 
decorated with flowers, and the guests arrived. The white 
people sat in the front pews, and behind them assembled a 
dusky crowd, clad in all colors of the rainbow, rustling and 
murmuring with gossip and laughter. More and more pressed 
in. The ushers, young colored men in rusty dress-coats and 
amazing ties, bustled about with great importance, packing in 
the guests, or sternly waving them back. Fans fluttered, the 
noise increased, the minister took his place; but still they 
waited. At last some one said, “Dey’s late,” and some one 
else said,, “Dey its late!’ Time went on. A stout woman 
raised herself in her seat, and plumped down again, remarking 
loudly: “Dis is excouraging!” 

Young Mr. Roberston rose and went out, then came back 
and conferred with the minister, and the two left the church 
together. At this the buzz within rose almost to a clamor, 
and a rumor at last got about to this effect: “De lady’s all 
ready, but de gemman ain’t dere!” 

The lady, in fact, with the assembled bridal party, had waited 
nearly an hour in the minister’s cottage adjoining the church. 
Lovey, resplendent in lavender silk, a tulle veil falling over her 
ample shoulders, sat among her bridesmaids, who wore their 
“Sunday bes’,” and were arrayed respectively in pink lawn, 
thin white silk and plum-colored cashmere. Old Aunt Joanna 
hovered anxiously about, and Uncle Jed, in a blue frock coat 
of the past generation, his tufts of white wool spread carefully 
out over his ears, stood ready to give the bride away. Only 
the bridegroom and his best man—Jake Morris—Pete having 
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firmly refused to act in that capacity, were conspicuous by their 
absence. When the Rev. Mr. Thompson—a fine-looking col- 
ored man, clad in shiny broadcloth—arrived upon the scene, 
summoned from the church, he found the bridesmaids and 
Aunt Joanna in tears, and Uncle Jed walking nervously up and 
down, exclaiming, “I hadn’t neber ought to er lef him!” Only 
the bride preserved her equanimity, and seemed to be ponder- 
ing deeply over the situation. 

“T will go immejit,” said the Rev. Thompson, “and inspect 
inter de case.” 

“No, sah,” exclaimed Lovey, suddenly rising, “I’s a-goin 
m’self! Jes’ you all wait heah, ’n I'll fotch him, or nelse [ll 
fotch a substicute!” And before any one could stop her, she 
had walked out of the door, silk dress, veil, orange blossoms 
and all, and marched up the road toward Uncle Jed’s cabin. 

Pete was sitting at the door, in his shirt sleeves, smoking 
his pipe, when this amazing vision broke upon his sight, faintly 
illuminated by a little oil lamp within the house. Snatching 
the pipe from his mouth, he started to his feet, fairly stiffened 
with astonishment. 

“Pete Jackson,” said the apparition, “w’at you sulkin’ heah 
fur? Whar’s Mose?” 

“Mose?” repeated the bewildered man, mechanically. 

“Yas, Mose!” snapped the bride, with vicious emphasis. 

“Fo’ de Lawd, I do’no—less’n he gone to de weddin’!”” ex- 
claimed Pete, who really meant what he said, having no knowl- 
edge whatever of Mose’s movements since supper time. 

“Well, he ain’ gone to de weddin’,” said Lovey. “We done 
waited mo’n harf an hour fer him now. But I tell yo’ one ting, 
Pete Jackson, he’s a-comin’ to dat weddin’, or else der’ll be a 
substicute!” 

It may be said here that Pete was far enough from possessing 
the resolution of character usually attributed to him, because 
of his taciturnity. Lovey’s determined attitude and glittering 
eyes already began to work upon him, and he felt his knees 
quivering. 

“You go upstairs, 
off his wedd’n clo’es.” 

Pete obeyed, calling to her as he went: 

“D’ Lawd knows, Lovey, I dunno nuffin’ ’bout dis!” But 
Lovey only sniffed incredulously. 

“Is dey dar?” she called presently. 


” 


she demanded, “ ’n see ef he done car’ied 
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“Yes, dey is,” he called back from the head of the little stair- 
way. “Heah’s dem duck pantses and dis yer Prince Album 
coat layin’ on de bed jis’ wha’ he lef’ ’em dis mawnin’. I ’spec’ 
he done runned away!” And Pete, despite his perturbation, 
indulged in a few convulsive chuckles, under cover of the dark- 
ness, over his brother’s “cuteness.” His mirth, however, was 
all too quickly dispelled. 

“Pete!” called Lovey sternly, “you put on dem clo’es an’ 
come ‘long o’ me!” : 

“Laws, Lovey!” said Pete, beginning to descend the stairs, 
“T do’ wanter do nuffin’ dat kine!” 

“Well, yo’ got to!” responded the damsel composedly. 
“Mose, he’s runned away, aint he?” 

“TI ’spec’ so,” answered Pete, in a disconsolate manner that 
showed signs of weakening. 

“Well, he done disgraceted hisse’f, an’ me, an’ de minister, 
an’ de whole chu’ch, and I ain’ go’nter hab it. Dis yer wed- 
din’s boun’ ter go on, I tell yer. Dere’s got to be a substicute, 
and you’s got to be him.” 

“Well, I ain’ go’nter. 
was cut short. 

“T say, Pete Jackson, you’s got to hole up de honah of dis 
fambly, what Mose done disgraceted. You go put on dem 
clo’es dis minit, and don’ stop to bresh yer har, ’cause der ain’t 
‘nough ob it to make no difference; and step libely, now, ’cause 
me an’ de whole chu’ch is a-waitin’. Git "long, now!” 

And with one despairing look at the resplendent and obdu- 
rate bride, Pete vanished into the little bedroom. 

In the church the excitement had increased. Many of the 
congregation had gone out and gathered around the door; 
some had tried in vain to make their way into the minister’s 
cottage, where an ominous silence prevailed. The white vis- 
itors gathered in a knot, discussing the situation. Just as they 
had decided to give the whole thing up and go home, a mur- 
mur began, which deepened almost to a shout: “Heah dev 
come!” Miss Robertson, who had undertaken to play the 
little parlor organ, fled to her bench, and somewhat tremu- 
lously began the wedding chorus from Lohengrin. The others 
settled into their places. z 

And they did come! The minister slipped on to the platform 
through a side door, and the wedding party marched grandly 
up the aisle, with all the pomp and ceremony planned by the 


” began the “substicute,” but he 
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bride. The two ushers upheld her shining train, the brides- 
maids followed, the plum-colored one clinging to the arm of 
Uncle Jed, the other two straggling along, each at her own 
sweet will. The chief irregularity was the fact that the bride 
and bridegroom came together, arm in arm, Lovey being de- 
termined not to let go of her “substicute.” 

Pete’s face was of a sickly drab color, but his fixed, resigned 
expression was regarded as appropriate to the occasion. The 
“Prince Album” coat became his long, lank figure, and con- | 
cealed the trembling of his knees, as he stood before the min- 
ister with his triumphant bride. 

Lovey had provided a “substicute” ring from her own finger 
in place of the circlet which had presumably vanished with the 
bridegroom and when the minister uttered the words, “With 
this ring I thee wed, with all my worldly goods I thee endow,” 
the victim was observed to give a convulsive start. His last 
flicker of rebellion was quelled by the bride, who took the ring, 
and, forcing it into his reluctant fingers, guided them in the 
process of placing it upon her own. 

“And now,” said the minister, “I has'de pleasure of pro- 
nouncing you man and wife, and may de Lawd hab mussy 
upon you! Ladies and gent’men will now please step aside and 
let dis couple pass out. Dere will be a correlation for dose in- 
vited, at de house of Cunnel Robertson, in de billiard-room. 
Amen.” 

As the pair went down the aisle, murmurs of mingled admir- 
ation and perplexity were heard amid the general uprising 
of the congregation. 

“Which one of the Jackson twins is it? Looks like Pete. 
Thought ’twas Mose. Where’s the other one, anyhow? Wonder 
if twas Pete all the time? Sly old critter!” 


When Mose returned to the town with his companion in 
guilt, Jake Morris—a move which he did not venture to make 
until the news of the wedding had spread far and wide—he 
found Mr. and Mrs. Jackson settled comfortably in a small cot- 
tage on the farther side of Colonel Robertson’s place. Pete’s 
face wore an expression of fixed serenity, whether the result of 
‘ resignation or satisfaction, none could tell. His only remark 
was: 

“Well, Mose, I done act as you’ substicute at de weddin’. I 
tell you, Lovey, she’s a pow’ful good cook!” 


IN THE NAME OF THE LAW* 


By BELLE Moses 


ELL, Miss Doris, ’'ve come for my answer; 
how’s it to be?” 

Doris viewed the intruder with ill-sup- 
pressed disfavor. He was a tall, loosely- 
strung individual, whose bare presence 
seemed to fill every nook and corner of her 
rather cramped quarters, and although he only stood carelessly 
against the open door, he hid from sight the imposing shingle, 
“Doris Woodford, Attorney-at-Law,” which was that young 
woman’s especial pride. 

“Come in, Mr. Watt,” she said resignedly, thankful at least 
that the swinging door would close behind them, and so shut 
out the result of their interview from the gaze of the curious. 

He obeyed her, carrying his whole length across the little 
office in one big step. Doris pointed to a chair, while she 
leaned back in her own. He took it, farmer-fashion, legs 
astride, his gaunt arms folded over the back, his watery blue 
eyes full on the blooming face in front of him. 

“Well,” he reiterated, his leathery countenance wrinkling 
into something like facetiousness, ‘what be the verdict of the 
court—that’s the lawyer’s term, ain’t it, Miss Doris? Though 
it pears to me that another kind of courtin’ would likelier come 
your way. Ha, ha!” Farmer Watt exploded with laughter, 
and slapped his thigh in huge enjoyment, while Doris bit her 
lip angrily, and pulled an aggressive brown lock until her 
head ached. 

“Please be brief,’ she said with dignity, “I am very busy 
to-day. No doubt you have considered the matter and will 
allow me to take the case on my own terms.” 

“Oh, come now, not too fast; I ain’t thinkin’ but what you’re 
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in the right, I own to that; but on the other hand, I’m riskin’ 
purty considerable in facin’ the law, behind a toddler like you. 
I know I ain’t got much of a case——” 

“Not the ghost of one,” said Doris decisively. 

“Well, all the same, I ain’t goin’ to pay that money to Wid- 
der Barnes. Her durned cow hadn’t no business in my pas- 
ture; I said I’d shoot her, and I done it. Now, if you want. 
the case, jest for practice, take it, or leave it, as you like, ’taint 
none of my business. I’ll put up ten dollars on the job; it’s all 
I’m willin’ to pay. Of course, if the law sits on me, an’ makes 
me hand out the cash to Widder Barnes, it follows that you 
don’t get none. See? I can’t spend but a ‘tenner’ on this con- 
cern, whichever way you fix it.” 

“Which means, if I don’t win my case, I receive nothing,” 
observed Doris, in her chilliest tones. 

“That’s about it. You must take your risks, too. But I 
was thinkin’, and so I said to my old woman this very morn- 
ing, it would be a good thing for you to come for’ard and make 
your bow before them big guns, even if you didn’t go off no 
louder than a firecracker; you’d have your sizzle and bang, 
anyhow, through my helpin’.” 

“You are very kind,’ said Doris, sarcastically. 

“Don’t mention it. The p’int is, will you take it or no?” 

“Yes; for the glory,” with a grim smile. 

“That’s right, that’s right,” he said genially, uncoiling him- 
self from about the chair. ‘It won’t come off, that case won’t, 
till next week, and, as I dessay, you’re not too busy, you'll have 
time to look it up. Good mornin’.” 

After he had slouched away, Doris rose with a swift, sudden 
movement, and locked the door; then she flung herself into her 
chair, leaned both arms upon her desk, rested her pretty chin 
upon her upturned palms, and lost herself in gloomy medita- 
tion. : 

Was it for-this that she had studied and won her laurels, to 
defend a niggardly farmer on the wrong side of the case? It. 
was a mean, contemptible deed, the shooting of the poor 
widow’s cow, which had inadvertently strayed into a disused 
pasture, and she had expressed her opinion pretty freely, half 
hoping that Mrs. Barnes would employ her to recover dam- 
ages; but women lawyers were as yet.a rarity in her native 
town, and Mrs. Barnes had held to the beaten track, securing 
Howard Peyton, as Doris feared she would. 
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Now this young man was eager to embrace the law, in the 
person of Miss Doris Woodford, and even went so far as to 
hint at the rendering up of this case into her very capable 
hands; but Mrs. Barnes set her broad floot flat upon such an 
idea, and Doris herself recoiled in high dudgeon. 

“Think of it!’ she said to her sympathizing family, “after 
the kindness I’ve shown to that hateful old woman! I wouldn’t 
take her case if she were to beg me on her bended knees.” 

But Mrs. Barnes entertained no such abject notion; on the 
contrary, Farmer Watt brought his eloquence to bear upon 
the irate young professional, and the bargain was concluded in 
the manner just set forth. 

That night at dinner the family raved, each member accord- 
ing to his or her views of the subject. Paterfamilias shook his 
head, Jack asserted that she hadn’t a leg to stand on, Marcia 
sniffed disdainfully over the shadowy ten dollars, and the 
“mater” expressed herself gravely and disapprovingly. 

“You shouldn’t go against your moral conviction, Doris; 
that is what belittles the law. I’d rather have you lose your 
case, than sacrifice a principle,” said this unwordly woman. 

“But, mamma, legally, the man has right on his side. The 
only trouble is, Mrs. Barnes has Howard Peyton on her side, 
and—and—I’m no match for him.” 

“T fancy he thinks differently,” said Marcia in her slow way. 

Doris disdained this little side remark, though her cheeks 
flamed, she valiantly returned to the question in hand. 

“In the name of the law, the case is mine,” she declared. 
“One can’t help one’s moral convictions, mamma; but my 
maiden speech may spoil everything. I confess, I’m very 
badly scared.” 

“That’s the least part,” said Jack sententiously. “Just get 
up and fire away, nobody’s going to eat you.” 

This very wholesome advice Doris stowed away as a text. 
She went bravely to work on the defense, being materially as- 
sisted by the anxious farmer, who was continually “droppin’ ” 
in to make suggestions and create new perplexities. 

“Look here, Miss Doris, I’ve got a p’int for you,” he said 
one morning in high glee, “as purty a piece of legal reasonin’ 
as you ever seen, an’ I heard tell, the other side’s goin’ to use 
it as one of their trump cards. It ’pears that Jimmy Harroway 
seen me shoot that there cow, an’ he up an’ says, the beast 
_hadn’t nothin’ but her forelegs, an’ her head an’ shoulders in 
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my pasture. Now what you got to prove is, in the first place, 
that Jimmy is a liar. Give him the lie right bold out in the 
court. He’s a kind of soft chap; he’d never dare to say ‘no’ 
to a lady. Then you can go on to prove that the head is al- 
ways the biggest part of any animal—the thinkin,’ feelin’ part, 
you know. You can make that great, and you can upset little 
Jimmy clean into the ditch. Ha, ha! I think we'll pull 
through all right; I ain’t afeard,” he remarked with a conde- 
scending chuckle, as he went away. 

Yet, in spite of her bold front, Doris was afraid. She went 
over and over the scanty evidence she had in hand, trying in 
vain to evolve therefrom some point which might appeal to 
the jury; but a week’s untiring work forced her to the sad con- 
viction that there was no hope for either her client or herself. 
Old Watt was too unpopular in the neighborhood, and she too 
newly fledged, to make much impression upon the court; and 
the loss of a good cow under such circumstances was such a 
serious consideration that it well might influence the most un- 
prejudiced juror; and thus, in the very teeth of defeat, poor 
Doris armed herself. ; 

But Farmer Watt’s buoyancy never left him; indeed his ex- 
hilaration seemed to grow from day to day. Doris was never 
free from his intrusive visits. 

“There ain’t no such word as fail,” he said, on the day before 
the hearing; “an’ I don’t mind sayin’ that I’m feelin’ mighty 
hopeful. You're a plucky, peart little gal, Miss Doris, and you 
won't be beat, mind that now! That there diplomy don’t hang 
up in your office for nothin’. Jest don’t you get flustered in 
the mornin’, and you’ll be ten dollars richer in the evenin’. I 
pay on delivery, I do,” with a meaning smile. 

When the morning came, however, Doris was considerably 
“flustered.” She showed this in a very ominous calm when 
she joined the family at the breakfast table. They were all in 
holiday trim, for to them “the case” was a grand event, and 
Doris’ professional début was quite as exciting as her first ball. 
But in her secret soul their evident intention to be present at 
the conflict only added new terrors to the situation. Still they 
were most considerate, making very little fuss over her, and 
allowing her to set forth to the scene of action quite alone. 
Not so, Farmer Watt. He loomed upon her as she turned the 
corner. 

“Nice day, ain’t it?” he observed, with his broadest smile. 
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He was attired in his Sunday best, and was laden with queer 
looking bundles, to say nothing of a big palmetto fan, and a 
conspicuous cotton umbrella. 

“Warm enough?” he asked, quickly following up his first 
greeting. “Just you shut up your parry-shoot, Miss Doris, an’ 
come under my tent. Have an arm? No? Well, p’raps it’s 
better, as I’m loaded. Thinkin’ as maybe that there argyment 
might pan out till lunch time, I’ve brought the grub, so’s to 
give you a bite, while the other side is speechyfyin’. See? Oh, 
an’ my old woman sent this,” diving into one of the paper bags 
and fishing up a lemon stuck with cloves. “She says it’s pow’- 
ful good for the nerves, justtosmellon,an’ if you feel faint-like 
why I’ve got a drop of brandy on tap. There’s nothin’ wantin’ 
now, but to go in and win. Here we are. Le’me help you up 
the steps, why—bless my soul! Look at that now!” for Doris, 
in desperation, had broken away, and vanished through the 
pillared portico. 

The courthouse was crowded. Not only had the case itself 
excited unusual interest through the lamentations of Widow 
Barnes and the dogged defiance of Farmer Watt, but Doris 
herself was too well known in the little community to escape 
the general attention, so when the case was called, and she led 
the way to the space reserved for the combatants, closely fol- 
lowed by her beaming client, there was a murmur and a stir, 
which might have impressed her at any other time. As it was, 
she merely bowed gravely to the opposing lawyer and the 
fat plaintiff, and began to arrange her papers, and prepare for 
battle, with business-like precision. Then she leaned back and 
studied the audience. 

The front rows held the town supply of lawyers, old fellows, 
most of them, who beamed upon her with fatherly interest, and 
brought painfully to her mind the not very distant days of sugar 
candy and gingerbread babies. Even the heavy watch-chain 
that Colonel Stokes fingered so pompously, recalled the times 
when she had besieged that stately stronghold of legal lore, and 
grabbed the sacred links with the irreverence of privileged 
childhood. 

She wondered, while the court was being called to order and 
the preliminaries were arranged, if she looked as ridiculously 
young as she felt; if she seemed as unchanged to the people 
who were looking at her, as they appeared in her eyes; and 

‘then the case was opened by the plaintiff. 
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Doris forgot her nervousness for a while as she watched 
Howard Peyton’s fine figure, and listened to his few well- 
chosen words. She owned to a secret admiration for this 
young man, his manner was convincing, his delivery excellent, 
and his method of handling witnesses incomparable. But 
then, to begin with, his case was a strong one, the judge and 
jury were plainly with him, and Mrs. Barnes’ funereal aspect 
helped him greatly; indeed, if people had not known that her 
widowhood was of many years’ standing, they might naturally 
have concluded that her weeds were assumed for this occasion 
—in memory of the defunct cow. 

But the strongest evidence was that of little Jimmy Har- 
roway, all starched and laundered for this public exhibition, 
who “seen it done,” as he asserted from the stand. 

At this point Doris received a poke in her back—Farmer 
Watt was leaning over her chair. 

“Here comes your p’int,” he whispered. “Watch out, you 
can trip him up by them greased boots of his. He’s skeered 
into what he’s sayin’ now. You can skeer him ’tother side. 
You won’t have many witnesses to bother with—there was only 
me and the cow left—which last party can’t appear. Ha, ha!” 
laughed Farmer Watt. “Just you keep them purty ears well 
cocked, and we'll beat ’em yet.” 

He gave her a little friendly pat on the shoulder, as he sub- 
sided, which filled her with suppressed fury, and roused a faint 
titter from some corner of the room. Doris caught the sound, 
and her soul was sore with indignation; but the plaintiff’s law- 
yer was closing his side of the argument, and hurling his sen- 
tences straight into the jury box, with the true aim of long 
practice. Doris felt her ground slipping from under her; all 
her cleverly-planned defenses were swept away by this masterly 
eloquence. What could she say—how could she refute those 
solid points which he was driving in with all his strength? 
Once the jury laughed, to a man; even the judge smiled at 
some droll allusion—there was an art in provoking laughter. 
She would never be able to do that; she could only go through 
her speech, stolidly, and thank her stars when the ordeal was 
over. 

“Have a drop?” whispered Farmer Watt; “you look sorter 
white about the gills.” 7 

“No, I thank you,” said Doris coldly, arresting at the same 
time the movements of his horny hand, as it made a dive after 
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the lemon and cloves, “I shall do very well without anything, 
T assure you.” 

“You beat the Dutch!’ he exclaimed. “Why, it’s record- 
breakin’. If I go anywhere, or do anything ’thout a boost of 
brandy, or a send-off of somethin’; you ain’t like me. Look! 
That feller’s let up. Now, Miss Doris, you pitch in and hit him 
a lick, I'll bet on you—ten dollars’ worth, mind,” he whispered 
as Howard Peyton took his seat amid storms of applause, while 
Widow Barnes wept copiously over the vividly-pictured death 
of the lamented Alderney. : 

When Doris rose there fell a hush over the room. She may 
not have known it—this fair, slim girl—but her presence alone 
sent a telling thunderbolt into the jury box. It was their first 
public tussle with a woman, and they were making ready for 
the fray; but the sight of her standing there, so pretty and so 
earnest, touched a chord in their flinty hearts, and scored one 
in her favor. 

The family, over in the corner, was visibly agitated. Doris 
would not look that way; she faced the judge, and brought her 
mind sternly to bear upon the subject. She had declined to 
cross-examine the plaintiff’s witnesses, preferring to score them 
well, in her speech, and so when Farmer Watt had given his 
broad and humorous view of the tragedy, it remained only for 
her to provide the jury with the last threads of the narrative. 

But the mind is peculiar, a most erratic bit of mechanism, 
and Doris, who had filled all the little recesses of hers with 
such persistent care and energy, began suddenly to grope in 
the dark, and not to find what she wanted. She ransacked the 
corridors of her brain, only the echoes mocked her—there was 
a huge undefinable void. Thought was no more, memory van- 
ished, words seemed merely a chaotic mumbling. What was 
the meaning of it all? What was she doing in this crowded 
room, facing this strange assemblage? She must go, she could 
not stay here; but she was rooted to the spot, her limbs were 
deprived of motion; she tried to speak, but her tongue seemed 
paralyzed; she passed her hand over her eyes—she must do 
something, but she could not see, a great mist rolled between 
her and all that outer life—a horrible, swirling, engulfing mist; 
a frightened gasp, a little cry, a pathetic stretching out of the 
small hands, and—she burst into tears! 

Of course, after that, all was commotion. The family, in 
consternation, clustered round and hid the attorney-at-law 
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from public view. The judge briefly summed up the case and 
handed it over to the jury and the court took a recess. 

Farmer Watt stormed up and down: “Durned if I ever put 
my trust in a woman again. Twice I done it to rue the day. 
Here we are, clean swamped in them waterworks. Why, it’s 
wuss than a pipe bustin’ in winter. How are you now?” he 
snapped, pausing in front of poor Doris, and glaring at her. 

“Better, thank you,” she said meekly. “I—I’m sorry, Mr. 
Watt.” 

“Well, you couldn’t help it, I suppose. Bein’ sorry don’t 
mend the pitcher, howsomever. It’s a pity you’re built that 
way; your j’ints ain’t seasoned yet.” 

“T guess I’ll go,” said Doris; “there’s no more harm to be 
done.” 

“Humph!” said Farmer Watt. 

“The jury is coming in,” obse-ved Marcia; “they didn’t take 
long to consider.” ; 

And, sure enough, they were filing into their box. The 
court was quickly called to order, and the foreman stepped for- 
ward, after the usual formalities. 

“A verdict in favor of the defendant, your Honor!” 

For one moment there was dead silence, then, despite the 
efforts of the zealous clerk, pandemonium broke forth. 

Farmer Watt stood stock still, his hands in his pockets, his 
eyes and mouth wide open with amazement, then he uttered a 
strange whoop of triumph, and scattered the family right and 
left, as he ploughed through them, in his frantic efforts to get 
at Doris. 

“You done it; you done it!” he cried, making a dash for her 
hand, and churning it up and down with great force. “Blest, 
if you didn’t play that little game well. Great guns! J might 
_ have leaked bucketsful of salt water and it wouldn’t ha’ made 
no difference; but you just squirted a few drops of brine out of 
them eyes of yourn, and you clean melted them soft fellows up 
there. Hooray!” 

Howard Peyton jumped to his feet and cut him short. “Your 
Honor, I object to the verdict. I consider that the jury has 
been unduly influenced, and that the case, as they received it, 
was clearly in favor of the plaintiff.” 

The judge frowned down upon the young lawyer. 

“Mr. Peyton, you are out of order; but this peculiar case 
calls for peculiar treatment. State your objections.” 
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Howard Peyton glanced sidewise at Doris, but that young 
lady, now quite recovered, kept those dangerous eyes of hers 
glued to the floor. 

“JT think,” said Peyton, slowly, “that the resort to tears was 
unfair on the part of the defendant’s lawyer. They are a 
weapon of which I have no knowledge, and I am bold enough 
to say, that it was bribery and corruption to those ‘twelve good 
men and true.’ ” : 

“Gently, gently, Mr. Peyton, you are excited, we will argue 
this, if you please. Miss Woodford, be so good as to answer a 
few direct questions.” 

Doris rose obediently. 

“Did you, with willful intent, seek to influence the jury by 
that startling burst of tears?” 

“No; oh, no.” 

“Did you come into this court resolved at all odds to play 
this trump card, which, according to your opponent’s expressed 
opinion, has clearly won this case?” 

“Indeed not,” said Doris indignantly. 

“T’ll be hanged if she did!” exclaimed Farmer Watt. “Ain’t 
I been watchin’ her all mornin’, and tryin’ to boost her up? 
Didn’t I see her gettin’ white, an’ I up an’ sez to her-——” 

“Order there!” cried the clerk. 

“Order be blowed! I ain’t goin’ to pay my money on ’tother 
side if I can keep it on this bank, you bet I ain’t.” 

“Order, or leave the courtroom!” cried the clerk again. 

“In view, then, Mr. Peyton,” continued the judge, “of this 
unpremeditated move on the part of your opponent, I fear the 
decision of the jury will have to rest. Tears are not scheduled 
under the head of bribery and corruption. Any play upon the 
emotions is authorized in the setting down of a legal point. It 
is a well-known fact that lawyers seek to influence the feelings 
of their hearers. Laughter and tears often find their way into 
a courtroom, and no matter through what medium, they are 
entitled to fair consideration. And I put it to your candor, 
Mr. Peyton, had you been in the jury box, could such an ap- 
peal have left you quite unmoved?” 

At this there was an unmistakable sound of suppressed 
laughter. But Doris still kept her eyes on the floor, and How- 
ard Peyton colored to the roots of his hair. 

“T withdraw my objections,” he said, with a low bow, and the 
case was ended amidst a ripple of merriment. Widow Barnes 
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alone held back, like the woman in the Bible, ‘She lifted up 
her voice and wept.” 

Doris was escorted home in state by Farmer Watt. As they 
parted at her door he put his hand in his pocket and fished out 
the promised fee. 

“You done me proud, Miss Doris,” he said, in his heartiest . 
way. “I never had no doubt of you. I own to bein’ skeered 
at the end, mind, but that was from not knowin’ that tears was 
a legal p’int. Oh, the way the judge set down on that there 
Peyton feller was great—-I say, great!’ and Farmer Watt 
tramped off, well pleased with himself and the world. 

But the famous “tenner” in some miraculous fashion found 
its way, in spite of everything, to Widow Barnes, and although 
Dame Rumor is discreetly silent, it would not surprise that 
small world very greatly if one of these fine days the imposing 
“shingle” disappeared from the little office, and “Doris Wood- 
ford, Attorney-at-Law,” accepted a partnership. 
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By P. LAaBARRIERE 


IGOL! Artaud! Didier!” 

Each man answered “Present!” as his name was 
called, and rising from his straw bed, took his rifle from the 
rack and went silently out into the court. 

Five o’clock struck from the steeple of a distant ‘church, each 
stroke vibrating with a dismal sound. 
Without a word, the sharpshooters drew up before the half- 
open door of the post, through which came puffs of warm air, 
and whose windows were dimly lighted by the rays of a petro- 
leum lamp. There were ten men, their hands in their pockets, 
their guns hanging from the shoulders by a strap, the collars 
of their jackets turned up, and shivering from the first contact 

with the cold morning air. 

At a distance, by the wall of the farm, a sentinel was pacing 
up and down, peering into the menacing darkness, with ears 
alert for the vague sounds of the country. He saluted with a 
“Good luck, comrades!” and after halting a moment to watch 
us descend toward the Meuse by a path leading through a lit- 
tle hollow, continued his monotonous promenade. , 

We followed the bank of the river. The water flowed be- 
side us with an intermittent splashing and a gentle rustle 
against the rushes. We could see nothing distinctly. The 
river and the town were asleep, and the fields and sky seemed 
blended in a uniform tint of India ink. 

My men marched without speaking a word, and with the 
cautious wariness that proximity to the enemy gives to the 


*Translated by Lila Stewart Smith, from the French, for Short 
Stories, 
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bravest. At such a time, when plunging into an unknown 
danger, there are few but would feel a shiver run through them, 
and I, myself, having tolerably excitable nerves, feverishly 
fingered my sword knot beneath my cape. 

When we passed our last outpost we halted, and in a few 
words I explained to my men the work which lay before us. 

Every morning at daybreak a platoon of Uhlans made a 
round between Warcq and Darmouzy, two towns occupied by a 
Prussian observation corps. They were seen to file quietly 
along about twelve miles in advance of their lines. We had 
orders to lie in ambush for them in the woods of Etourneaux, 
through which they had to pass. 

We soon left the towpath and cut across the fields, by a dif- 
ficult ascent, where our feet sank in the long grass. 

The wind had risen, driving away the clouds, and a dim light 
_ fell from above. About two hundred yards before us a dwell- 
ing outlined itself—the farm of Graél, recently burned to pre- 
vent the Prussians from establishing themselves there. 

One soldier was sent forward to scout, and went off like a 
hare, crouching and using the greatest caution. From the 
ditch where we were hidden, with weapons ready, we watched 
him for some time; then he disappeared in the dusk. In about 
five minutes he returned, having seen nothing suspicious. 
Then we crossed the courtyard of the farm. Only the four 
walls were still standing, but half crumbled away; the burned 
débris crushed under our feet, and a strong smell of smoke 
almost choked us. Perfect silence reigned—the silence of new 
ruins, where life has not yet had time to graft itself upon the 
death of former things. 

A gray light appeared in the horizon; the wind wafted us 
the sound of a clock striking the half hour, and the voices of 
cocks saluting the dawn. 

As we reached the wood, the day began to break. We 
marched in single file along an indistinct path, obstructed by 
overhanging branches, which scratched our faces, or fell with 
a dry crack. The dead leaves blown here and there by a puff 
of wind, wakened muffled echoes in the wood; then again all 
was silence. 

“Halt!” 

The sun rising behind us in the fog threw a red light across 
the coppice, and the dew sparkled on the borders of the leaves. 
An early chaffinch sang above our heads. 
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Stationed on the bank overhanging the road, some of the 
sharpshooters squatted on their heels and hastily ate a piece of 
bread or drank a swallow of brandy; the others waited, lying 
on their stomachs, their elbows buried in the moss. They all 
looked serious, with pinched noses and set lips. 

Daylight increased. Already we could see the white trunks 
of the birch trees, looking like stiff phantoms among the 
mottled foliage. The morning dampness penetrated me to the 
bone in spite of my cape, and I dozed with my eyes open, made 
light-headed by the odor of the moist leaves and the anticipa- 
tion of the coming fight; odd dreams and fantastic hallucina- 
tions wandered through my brain, and tangled rings of Uhlans 
seemed to dance around me. After many wakenings, I me- 
chanically drew out my watch—the hands seemed stationary, 
for they moved with such exasperating slowness. 

“Lieutenant,” a sergeant whispered in my ear; “there they 
come—there they come!” 

I drew myself up. ; 

“Attention, comrades! On no account fire without the 
word of command. Our lives depend upon it. Do you un- 
derstand?” 

’ The trot of the horses became more and more distinct. 
Suddenly it ceased. The Prussians consulted together before 
entering the Etourneaux woods. Soon one of them rode for- 
ward as a scout, revolver in his hand, and passed about ten 
paces before us—a handsome fellow, sitting upright on his 
horse, whose crupper was covered by the long cape—his colors, 
black and white, floating behind him in the wind. 

He advanced a few steps, carefully scrutinizing both sides of 
the road. He hesitated a moment and listened, then he drew 
up his horse’s bridle and almost immediately a whistle sounded, 
telling his companions that the road was clear. 

From our shelter we could-hear the Uhlans laugh and joke, 
chopping their harsh Teutonic syllables, and swearing at their 
sturdy Mechlenberg horses when they stumbled in the heavy 
leaves, wet with dew. 

A strange emotion took me in the throat, as if a hand 
grasped me there. I certainly had no fear, but it seemed to me 
as if I was about to commit a cowardly act in killing these men 
by surprise, almost by treachery, without allowing them to de- 
fend themselves. Yes; I hated the Germans, those odious 
conquerors, whose halting places were marked by executions, 
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pillages and arson, and yet there was a feeling stronger than 
myself, a supreme pity took possession of me, my flesh re- 
volted, and I would have wished to beg for mercy. 

They were plainly in view against the blue sky as they came 
toward us, their bodies shaking gently, their helmets securely 
fastened over their foreheads, the lance resting in the stirrup 
and held by a strap beneath. The scabbards of their swords 
clashed against the saddles, their horses’ bits flashed in the 
green reflections of the wood, and the Uhlans continued to 
laugh and joke. 

One was quite young, almost a boy, and did not laugh with 
the others. I noticed him especially, and thought of the mother 
he had doubtless left behind in Germany. I imagined a room, 
shining with neatness, with a large earthenware stove, the 
father seated in his easy-chair smoking his porcelain pipe, and 
beside the table sat the mother and sister raveling lint for the 
wounded. . . . Thereisa knock. . . . “Ah, it is 
the postman,” cries the young girl joyfully, “news from 
brother,” going quickly to open the door, while the mother 
rises hastily. 

“Why, this is strange! It is not his writing!” 

For a moment nothing is heard in the room but the roar of 
the stove, and the rustling of the envelope hastily torn open. . . 
then the poor woman falls backward with a loud cry: “He 1s 
dead! He is dead!” 

But now the riders were just passing us. There was no time 
to hesitate. I straightened up, and gave the command: 

“Fire!” ; 

Ten reports sounded at once, together with cries of pain and 
the sound of a furious gallop. . . . Then we perceived 
four men and two horses lying upon the road, mortally 
wounded, and among them the little Uhlan, with a bullet hole 
through his forehead, stretched upon his back with his legs 
apart, and his hands clinched. The others had turned horse 
and fled on a gallop toward Damouzy. 

We returned without being molested, were cheered by our 
comrades, congratulated by our colonel, and received our 
orders for the day. But, in spite of all, there remained with 
me for a long time a nervous depression, a bitter memory— 
something like remorse for a duty fulfilled. 


A FOURSOME AT AMOY* 


By Surceon T. T. Jeans, R.N. 


down to Hong Kong for the race week from 
Shanghai, Amoy, Foochow and Tientsin. Of 
these there are no better all-round good fel- 
lows than Rusby and Calderson, of Amoy. 

This year whilst they were down we—- 
Reggy Pinhorn and myself—had played a 
foursome with them on the Happy Valley 
links, and won handsomely by three up. 
Afterwards in the club we began to chaff them about the result, 
till Calderson, who till now had been quietly puffing away at 
a pipe, rather sore at his defeat and the loss of two balls in the 
race-course ditch, broke out impetuously with, “You fellows 
have beaten us on-your own links. I bet two hundred dollars 
you won't on ours.” “I’m there!” sang out little Rusby from 
the depths of a long whisky-and-soda. “Didn’t know you 
had any links,” we jeered. “Where d’you play? On the ten- 
nis court?” “Come and see,” answered Rusby, looking at us 
through his absurdly large eyeglass. ‘We'll make you corpses 
by the time you’ve played eighteen holes.” We didn’t fully 
appreciate this remark then—we do now. “We'll teach ’em 
to play golf. Eh! Calders?” 

Now while the racing fever is at its height, Reggy never 
can resist any opportunity of making a bet, and he promptly 
closed with them without troubling to consult me (he never 
did). And it was arranged that we should play them in a 
fortnight, on our way to the Foochow races. 

The news of the match quickly spread through the club, 
and the fact that any strangers should be confident of beating 
the Amoy fellows on their own links seemed to afford consid- 
erable amusement. Menuttered mysterious hints about the dif- 
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ficulties of the links, and in answer to our requests for informa- 
tion, they would say “Bunkers? oh, the usual kind of bunkers. 
Greens? Greens? did you say? Oh, the usual kind of greens,” 
and nothing more could we extract. Even when we took a 
quiet opportunity and asked A. Kan, the head boy and steward 
. at the Golf Club, the wily old man only grinned, showing two 
rows of splendid teeth, and said, ‘““Amoy links belong all same, 
vely good,” which was not exactly what we wanted. 

“They can’t be much worse than the Malta links or the 
moats at Haslar,’ I told Reggy reassuringly, when we had 
been discussing the state of affairs one day. “I remember 
once ” “Dry up!’ he interrupted rudely. “If I’ve heard 
your darned golf yarns once I have a hundred times, and don’t 
want to again,’ which explosion of temper all goes to prove 
that he had backed Red Star for the Hong Kong Derby after 
all. 

After the race week we took one of Jardine’s steamers for 
Amoy, both of us anathematizing our luck and the “pari- 
mutuel,” and the second evening out anchored up the harbor. 
Hardly had the Customs people boarded us before Rusby 
bounced on board and took us to Kulung-su Island—the for- 
eign settlement. We were sculled across in a sampan by a 
hideous one-eyed Chinaman, a grim Charon indeed, who 
Reggy said “quite put him off his feed.” 

We dined with Calderson, and by the time we turned in for 
the night, were quite ready to back ourselves to any amount 
for the morrow; in fact, it was with some considerable difficulty 
that I prevented Reggy laying long odds. 

Next morning we walked out to the links, passing through 
the small Chinese village, in which we saw a man in stocks out- 
side his own shop—a punishment, probably, for having given 
short weight. As we were climbing a steep incline covered 
with stubbly grass and strewn with boulders, I saw Calderson 
throw down his bag of clubs and take a look round. “What’s 
the matter—done up already?” I asked him jokingly. “No,” 
he answered, diffidently, “only we’ve got there.” “Got there!” 
I exclaimed; “got where?” But it was unnecessary to ask, 
for he was already kneeling down and scraping a little dry © 
sand into a heap and trying to make a tee. I looked round, 
and dotted in among huge boulders—planked down among 
innumerable concrete native graves—were several familiar red 
flags hanging limply in the morning calm. There was not a 
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space of clear turf within sight, and what the greens were like 
we could conjecture only too well. 

I caught Reggy’s eye; we both looked sadly at each other, 
and then at our numerous drivers and brasseys, both recog- 
nizing simultaneously that they were practically useless here. 

The first green was on the near side of a wall which ap- 
parently separated two large graveyards, and was the only 
spot not covered with graves or stones. “Never saw anything 
like this before,” whispered Reggy, and I noticed that the 
other two were smiling at our astonishment. 

There is a little hotel close by much favored by American 
missionaries, and sending our coats, etc., in there, we began 
playing. Calderson drove off with an iron; the hole was not 
more than eighty yards away, and his ball dropped dead about 
two yards the other side of the flag. “That’s just the place,” 
said Rusby, screwing his face into a comical expression of half 
apology, half satisfaction. ‘Don’t you fellows get away to 
the right, or you'll lose your ball.” I followed, and, using my 
driving cleek, of course, managed to cut the ball, and away 
down the hill it went. Reggy gave me a look of inexpressi- 
ble scorn, and trudged after it, his long legs being very useful 
in negotiating graves and tombs. He called me plaintively a 
minute later, so down I scrambled after him, to find that he had 
discovered the ball nestling up to an inscription stone, and 

had lofted it into a dead bush about two yards away—the only 

vegetation, dead or alive, for thirty yards. I hit blindly at it 
with a very heavy iron, and away it went, falling not two feet 
from the hole in a tuft of thick grass. “I once got out of 
Haslar Moat in half an hour with that club,” I remarked, when 
I had seen the ball dead. Reggy was dumbfounded; so was 
I, but climbed up with a reproachful look at him. Rusby fol- 
lowed, but did not hole out, and we finally halved that hole !n 
four. A putter was quite useless on that, or, as it turned out, 
on any of the greens; so we followed our opponents’ example 
and used either an iron or niblick, the latter being probably 
the more effective. 

From the next tee we could see the flag on the shoulder 
of a hill about one hundred and twenty yards away, and 
Rusby, with a cleek, landed on the near side of the slope, clear 
of all obstacles. “Just in the right space,” he said, waiting fot 
it to stop rolling, and with that same half-pitying air which 
he had shown before. “Don’t go past it, whatever you do.” 
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Now Reggy imagines that if he is good at anything it is at 
judging a drive, and nothing will prevent him from using a 
driver. I knew perfectly well that the distance was not long 
enough, and, though I advised him in the most diplomatic 
manner, his favorite driver circled round his head, and away 
spun the ball over the hill, out of sight. “You won’t find that 
ball again,” the others said sympathetically; and we didn’t, 
though Reggie insisted on us all spending a futile ten minutes 
searching for it. 

The third green is on the edge of a cliff, the further edge 
overhanging the sea. Fortunately for us, Calderson did not 
loft his stroke sufficiently, and the ball had so much pace on 
after touching the ground that it rolled over the cliff, despite 
the ridiculous contortions of little Rusby, who was following 
its flight with his eyeglass tucked into his eye and his whole 
body bent back, as if he could thus arrest its course. Luckily 
we holed out in nine, making timid little approach shots, and 
finally taking five on the green, so unaccustomed were we to 
their peculiarities. Score: one all. 

The fourth is the long hole—right out of sight over a slop- 
ing shoulder of rock, the hole itself being on the top of a 
mound surrounded by nearly vertical sand-bunkers. Our di- 
recting mark was a large boulder,and Reggy drove so carefully 
that he struck it, the ball rebounding and rolling downhill into 
a mass of loose rocks. Needless to say, we lost that, as well 
as the next—a short hole, situated on a very sloping green, 
only to be approached by dropping the ball on a small plateau 
immediately above it—a feat I did not accomplish, but sent it 
bounding downhill to the right. “I do wish you wouldn’t use 
that idiotic iron,” Reggy muttered. “If you’d only stick to 
. your driver, we might have a chance.” We did that hole in 
sixteen. Score: two down. 

The sixth is the short hole, and Rusby implored us tragically 
not to go to the right, or we should lose our ball in a cow- 
yard about three hundred feet below. “Follow me,” he said 
kindly, and sent his ball spinning down, right out of sight. 
“Just as I told you,” he said, not the least perturbed. ‘We'll 
give you that hole, if you don’t get in the same place.” Reggy 
didn’t, and the score was one down. 

* As we climbed up the rocks to the next tee, they tried to 
cheer us. “First few holes a bit tricky, if you’re not accus- 
tomed to them; but you'll make up for it at the next two— 
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ripping good holes—more your style. Eh! Calders?” “Rather,” 
Calderson agreed, “awful sporting holes.” They were. The 
tee was on the turf-covered top of a big rock; the green on 
the side of a hill, the slope of which was covered with man- 
darins’ graves. Between the two were three paddy fields, a 
ditch, a road—along which numerous coolies were tramping— 
another ditch, and a sandpit scooped out from the hill. 

“Drive right past the hole, and keep to the left,” was the ad- 
vice Calderson gave us, as his ball, hitting the side of the hill, 
trickled gently down on to the green. I followed, and, though 
going again to the right, saw to my great reltef that I had 
gone past the sand. “A little dangerous,” Rusby muttered; 
and, even as he spoke, the ball came rolling down nearer and 
nearer to the danger. A grave arrested its course for a mo- 
ment, but it ran down the side, and, gaining impetus, rolled 
over the edge. 

Reggy, consigning golf, and my golf in particular, to other 
climes, trudged after it. ‘“You’d better go, too, old chap,” 
Rusby said; “it’s rather an awkward bit.” 

When I reached the ball, Reggy had just driven it further 
into the sand. He turned red in the face with fury in his 
eyes, his remarks not being fit for print. “What price the 
moat at Haslar?” he said sarcastically, when we had played 
ten and given up the hole. I was too much annoyed to answer. 
. By good fortune we won the ninth, and the score for the first 
round was two down. 

A waiter from the hotel now brought us drinks, and also 
found three boys to carry our bags, so we started the second 
round in better spirits. We lost the first, but won the next 
two. At the fourth I made a very lucky drive, laying my ball 
dead close to the green, and, Reggy clearing a patch of sand, 
we won that hole, standing six all. Reggy lost the next by his 
persistence in using a driver and through excitement, and I 
lost the cow-yard one by again badly cutting my ball for the 
fourth time that‘ morning. Score: two down and three to 
play. Rusby, leading off across the valley, drove into the 
road, and hit one of two inoffensive coolies carrying a pig. A 
good drive of Reggy’s won us that hole. 

The match was now very exciting. Coming back over the 
road I got in a fair drive, and, Reggy following by a lucky 
niblick shot from the corner of a grave, we won that hole. 
Score: eight all and one to play. 
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The last hole is a short cleek or iron shot downhill, but 
a good lie off the green is impossible. My shot landed on a 
big boulder, and disappeared among some graves. As luck 
would have it, Calderson topped his ball, and it went among 
a large heap of stones, my caddy, a fat boy, who took great in- 
terest in the game, giving a grunt of satisfaction. After a long 
search our ball was found in an open grave among crumbling 
bones. We shouted for instructions, and removed it, counting 
one, and played our third on to the green. ‘‘Not so bad,” said 
Reggy; “they’re up in the rocks.” Even as he spoke there 
came a shout of “Fore!” and we saw Rusby’s fat little figure 
climb rapidly to the top of a rock, screwing his glass into his 
eye as he followed with swaying figure the flight of his ball. 
Plump! it came, not two feet from the hole. Calderson, never 
so cool as when everything depends upon his stroke, holed out 
with his next, and won the match. 

We had a rattling good time at the Foochow races, where 
we made up for our previous ill-fortune. Afterwards, at Hong 
Kong, if any of the fellows chaffed us at the result of our 
Amoy game, Reggy would burst out with, “If those infernal 
Chinese would mend their ancestors’ graves, instead of fooling _ 
round joss-houses and worshiping them, we should have won.” 
And he still considers that he has a real grievance against the 
whole race. 
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HER FATHER’S HEAD* 


A Samoan Tragedy 


By J. F. RosE-SoLey 


S I passed the little weatherboard building 
which does duty for a police court in the Apia 
municipality, I noticed unusual animation 
among the crowd of natives gathered on the 
verandah outside. In our land of “Fa’atali,” 
which means literally, the land of everlasting 
waiting, this certainly indicated that something 

|| extraordinary was going on, and I went out 

=! of my way to take a look at the proceedings. 

The floor of the tiny room was still damp from its morning’s 
ablution, and a darkened circle around the painted wall showed 
where the oily heads of many witnesses had rested. At a 
shabby little desk sat a young Englishman, striving hard to 
frame his countenance into that expression of judicial dignity 
which is supposed to be becoming to the bench. 

The throng of brown-skinned natives, clad in the scantiest 
of garments, came and went through the open door, or lounged 
on the verandah smoking their “suluis,” and watching the pro- 
ceedings with the most intense interest. It was difficult, at a 
glance, to distinguish between prisoners and witnesses—all 
were equally happy and cheerful. Despite the frowns of the 
court, they laughed and made their little jokes in an audible 
undertone, but, then, it must be remembered, police court pro- 
ceedings, in this law-abiding land, rarely assume a serious phase. 
Half an hour sufficed to meet all the demands of justice. A 
few trifling fines were distributed all round, with perfect im- 
partiality, and the natives, of course, unable to pay, were sent 
to work off their penalty with the road gang. There was left 
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only one prisoner, and the magistrate seemed humanely 
puzzled how to deal with her. 

“Back again, Tasia?” he said, not unkindly, looking at her 
over the dark-blue eyeglasses he habitually wore. . 

“Tofa my fleni,” chanted Tasia, quite unconcernedly, taking 
no notice of the friendly overtures made by the magistrate. 

“She’s been like that for a week, ‘Alii,’ ” said the native con- 
stable, who had her in charge. “She will do nothing but sing 
‘Tofa my fleni, tofa soifua’” = 

The words were those of a well-known Samoan song, which, 
though of quite modern origin, is to be heard all over the 
group. “Tofa, my fleni’ means good-bye, my friend, and the 
remainder of the verse is made up of expressions of regret for 
the visitor’s departure, and of good will for his future career. 
The song is supposed to have been composed about the time 
of the great hurricane, when three American men of war were 
wrecked in Apia harbor. A large number of sailors were 
necessarily brought into contact with the natives, and the song 
of regret at their departure became so popular that it has lasted 
until the present day, and is constantly sung by boating parties, 
and, indeed, on any occasion when visitors are leaving a town. 

“Tofa, tofa, soi fua,” continued Tasia, bowing to the puzzled 
magistrate. She was a fine, well-built woman, and wore only 
a scanty white garment, which had probably, in its day, served 
some European lady as a chemise. But with the native love of 
color she had thrown a necklace of the scarlet pandanus berries 
over her shoulders, and her long, jet black hair, which hung 
right down to her waist, was adorned by the bright red blos- 
soms of the double hibiscus, which grows to such perfection in 
this tropical clime. She had no other adornment, and, indeed, 
she needed none. Her simple, serious face was lit up by a 
plaintive smile as she hummed her favorite air over and over 
again, always in a minor key, until she came to the refrain, 
“Tofa soi fua,” whn she would burst out into a full flood of 
song, which rang against the boarded walls of the little court- 
room, and rolled out among the laughing natives who crowded 
around the door. 

“Soia, Tasia,” cried the constable impatiently, striving to 
get a word in edgeways. “She goes on like that day and 
night, ‘Alii, ” he explained to the magistrate, “and her rela- 
tions have turned her out because they say they cannot get a 
wink of sleep, day or night.” 
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For a Samoan to object to noise is certainly remarkable. 
Ordinarily they are the most vociferous of people, and it is 
vain to look for anything like quiet in a native house. 

“Tasia must have been pretty bad then,” said the magistrate, 
wondering how to deal with this peculiar case. “But what is 
she charged with?” 

The native constable looked puzzled. ‘“‘That’s just it, ‘Alii,’ 
we don’t know what to charge her with, so we brought her to 
the court. Her relations won’t have her in the house any 
longer, and she’s got no place to go to.” 

It certainly was a puzzling case. Tasia looked so entirely 
sweet and harmless, that no one could charge her with any 
crime, and there is no lunatic asylum in Samoa. 

“T suppose we'll have to make it disorderly behavior,” said 
the magistrate at last, in kindly tones, “and then Tasia can go 
and live with the women in the prison for a month or so, until 
her relatives relent.” 

So it was made disorderly behavior, and poor Tasia, still 
singing her “Tofa soi fua,’ went off quite contentedly to live 
‘with the women in the little tin building which serves for a jail 
on Mulinuu Point. 

This was the last I saw of Tasia, but I was destined to hear 
a good deal more about her. When I got back to my home 
at Satu, far away from Apia civilization, I happened, quite 
casually, to mention the incident to my friend, the old trader. 

“So you saw Tasia, did you?” he said. “And how was the 
poor girl looking?” 

Now the trader seems to know everyone, foreign or native, 
in the group. Therefore I was not surprised at his remem- 
bering Tasia. 


“It’s a bit out of the old war times,” he said, when I had told 
him all I knew about the case, “and that’s not so very long ago, 
either. You wouldn’t think that, but a few years ago, I’ve seen 
war parties marching in broad daylight through the town of 
Apia, carrying human heads, still dripping, in their hands. No 
one to stop them, either, for what with German intrigues and 
the weakness of the puppet king they’d stuck on the throne 
we didn’t know what moment we might be in the thick of the 
fight ourselves. Firing was going on all over the place; men 
were fighting in the bush close back of the town, and often 
bullets would come whizzing through the streets, for the ex- 
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cited Samoans hadn’t the slightest idea of straight shooting, 
and very seldom hit what they aimed at. 

“I was stopping in Apia at the time, lending my friend 
Smith a hand in his store, for what between Mataafa’s men 
and Tamasese’s men, and all their women folk, running in day 
and night for biscuits and salt beef and other supplies. . . .” 

“And ammunition,” I put in, not knowing how fighting 
could go on for so long, and the Samoans waste their car- 
tridges at a terrible rate, unless some one or other kept up the 
supply. 

“No; not ammunition,” protested the trader stoutly. “We 
never sold it, nor did any of the other traders on the beach, as 
far as I could hear.” 

“Then where did the natives get their cartridges?” 

“Ah, that’s the mystery,” he said, with ever so faint a trace 
of a wink. “Do you suppose I am going to tell you?” And 
then, evidently desirous of turning the subject, he went back 
to Tasia. 

“Tasia wasn’t much of a beauty, but she was a plump, oblig- 
ing little thing, and as the adopted daughter of one of the high 
chiefs, was well known throughout Apia. No; she wasn’t a 
‘Taupo,’ as you suppose. All Samoan girls aren’t “Taupos.’ 
But she came of a good Aana family, and her adoption into a 
chief’s household increased her dignity, so that she was a little 
maid of some importance. But she was never proud with it. 
Every one on the beach knew and liked Tasia, and often she 
would drop into the store to pass the time of day, as it were, 
and have a little gossip. She never went away, I can assure 
you, without a lolly or two to suck between her thick red lips. 

“Perhaps for this reason, or perhaps because I was an old 
man, and looked upon as harmless, Tasia and I grew quite 
friendly, and she used to confide all her little heart troubles to 
me. In the evening, when the store was closed, I would go 
down to the great dome-thatched house where Tasia’s father 
lived—when he wasn’t away fighting—and learn all the war 
news. 

“Samoan women, you know, are looked upon as neutral by 
this chivalrous people. No matter how fierce the combat may 
be, no matter how much the warriors may thirst for each other’s 
blood, the women are allowed to go freely between the lines, 
carrying food and water to the combatants. The man who 
shot at a woman would be eternally disgraced. No greater taunt 
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could be hurled at him than that he had killed one of the op- 
posite sex, and consequently it is only by accident that a 
woman is ever hurt in one of these conflicts. 

“Of course, the women, besides carrying supplies, carry gos- 
sip as well. It would be against human nature if they didn’t, 
and hence there is not much secrecy about Samoan wariare. 
The whole thing, when looked at from a strategical point of 
view, is a perfect farce, for each side knows perfectly well what 
the other is doing, and such a thing as a night attack, or an 
ambuscade, is quite out of the question. It is all plain, 
straightforward fighting, each side facing the other, and firing 
away like mad, as long as the ammunition lasts, at whatever 
they can see, whether it be the trunk of a palm or the head of 
aman. But as they very seldom hit, the loss of life is not 
great, and whatever its drawbacks may be, Samoan warfare 
cannot be condemned as sanguinary. 

“Thus Tasia used to give me a great deal of information, 
which was very often of use to us in our trade, and, in return, 
1 listened patiently to the story of her troubles. For she had 
a lover in the enemy’s camp, and it was mainly to see him that 
she made such constant journeys backwards and forwards. 
Before this war broke out she had been formally betrothed to 
an Aana chief, and the young man had made many visits to 
Apia, bringing with him presents of pigs and taros and yams, 
on which the whole family had feasted for days. 

“The final word of consent had been given, the maid had 
been won, and her family had already begun to collect fine mats 
and to make ‘siapo’ in preparation for the ceremony. Then, 
of a sudden, the war broke out, and Inasi, Tasia’s lover, had to 
follow his family'leaders. So there he was, just outside Apia, 
actually fighting Tasia’s own father. 

“The little maid’s usually gay face grew grave as she told 
me of the dangerous situation, for her one great fear was that 
the two might meet in some skirmish, when the death of one or 
the other would be the inevitable result; in fact, her father, with 
supreme contempt for Tasia’s feelings, had openly boasted that 
he would bring home Inasi’s head to decorate the king post of 
the house. And though the power of love had softened Inasi’s 
heart, he could give no comfort, for he had assured the weep- 
ing Tasia, during one of their secret meetings in the bush, that 
not even for her sake could her father’s head be spared. He 
was too great a chief, and too powerful an opponent of the 
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rebels, so that dozens of the young warriors burned to dis- 
tinguished themselves by his slaughter. 

“There was little hope in all this for poor Tasia, who wept 
more and more daily, while her plump little body lost all its 
rotundity of outline. 

“Tnasi had not told her all, but Tasia guessed. ‘You know,’ 
she confided weepingly to me, ‘if Inasi kills my father, he can 
never marry me. Even when they make peace there will be a 
blood feud between the families, which can only be wiped out 
by blood, and they would never hear of our marrying. Already 
my father is talking of making a match for me with the chief 
of Malie. I do not love him, so it would not be right, for you 
have told me yourself that the ‘papalangi’ do not consider it 
right to marry without love. And I, you know, am a mem- 
ber of the Church, and would do what is right in the sight of 
God.’ 

“But in the rebel camp, among the precipitous gorges and 
inaccessible defiles back of Apia, a different style of talk went 
on. Inasi was a young man of good birth, as brave as could 
be, but he had yet to win his spurs as a warrior. He had been 
in many skirmishes, had hidden behind trees and fired off his 
gun so rapidly that the barrel had grown too hot to hold. Still 
this did not count. He had not killed a man, or, rather, he 
had not brought in the head of one of his opponents as a 
proof of his valor. .So the young warriors were inclined to 
sneer at Inasi, and only the fear of his ready club prevented 
them from breaking out into open gibes. Even the older 
chiefs began to consider the matter seriously, and shook 
their heads gravely as they sat around the evening fire, holding 
one of their interminable ‘fonos,’ or councils of war. 

“Tt is not good that love should thus destroy a young man’s 
valor,’ they said. ‘Inasi has the blood of our great ancestor 
Tooaau, who swam hither from Fiji on a walking stick, run- 
ning unmixed in his veins, and none of the race have ever be- 
fore shown lack of courage.’ 

“Inasi could not explain to the chiefs that he did not strive 
for the head of one of his enemies, for fear it might be the head 
of Tolua, Tasia’s father. 

“But the shrewd old men understood pretty well the state 
of the case, and at last, after many talks, decided that some- 
thing must be done. 

“Tnasi’s betrothal to Tasia was, I need hardly say, as un- 
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popular in the rebel as in the loyal camp. Before the war 
indeed, when their evil passions had not been stirred up, the 
chiefs had grudgingly assented, but now such a thing as the 
union of one of their finest young men with the base-born 
daughter of a perfidious enemy, was not to be dreamed of. 

“They talked to Inasi, but he resolutely declined to yield. 
His love for Tasia was so great that it filled his whole heart. 
Fight her people he must, because the honor of his family was 
at stake, but give up his love—never! 

“The chiefs threatened to degrade Inasi by sending him to 
the rear with the old men and lads. In vain; Inasi was ob- 
stinate, and at last the chiefs hit upon a more ingenious and 
devilish way of attaining their end. 

“They called the stubborn one before them. ‘Inasi,’ they 
said, ‘the time is come when you must at last prove your 
courage. It is our will that you shall bring us the head of our 
great enemy, Tolua. He is a foeman worthy of your steel!’ 

“Inasi’s heart sank within him; but he knew it was useless to 
refuse, though life had henceforth no hope for him. 

“The day of the great battle, which was to decide the result 
of the campaign, came. The rebel lines had been drawn close 
around Apia, so that the fighting was almost in the town, and 
bullets flew about with unpleasant frequency. 

“In the evening, when the rebels had been driven off, I went 
down to Tasia’s home, and found there a great gathering of 
war-stained warriors. The big tree trunk in the centre was 
hung round with ghastly trophies, the glassy eyes of the van- 
quished glared fixedly at the victors, their mouths were set in 
a diabolical grin of rage and revenge, and the slow drip, drip 
from the jaggedly severed necks reddened the clean floor mats. 
It was a horrible sight, but these savages, intoxicated by the 
lust of victory, laughed and jested about their deeds of valor. 
Tasia, poor girl, sat sad and silent in a corner, making the 
kava. It was her duty, as maiden of the family, to do so. 

“‘ ‘What is the matter, Tasia?’ I asked. 

“My heart is heavy with a double burden,’ she replied. 
‘Tolua, my father, has not returned from the battle, and none 
can tell his fate. Nor can I hear news of Inasi, save that he 
fought bravely, and slew many of our warriors.’ 

“A moment later, as Tasia was straining the last drop of 
kava into the great wooden bowl, the fitful blaze of the cocoa- 
nut shell fire illumed the interior, and I saw a dusky hand 
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thrust through the matted side of the house. A round, reddened 
object was flung violently into the circle of boasting chiefs. 

“ ‘Tnasi’s last alofa to Tasia,’ cried a loud voice. 

“A sudden silence fell over the house. The Samoans to a 
man sprang to their weapons and rushed into the darkness. 

“Tasia and I were left alone. 

“The thing, thrown with great force upon the ating had 
rebounded, and as if moved by some strange instinct, rolled 
right round the circular dwelling to where Tasia sat. Then, 
as the momentum died out, it raised itself on its stump of a 
neck, and glared fixedly at Tasia. 

“The father’s eyes, set in the stony gaze of death, looked 
straight into those of his daughter. 

“The girl never spoke, she did not even scream, but her 
hands dropped helplessly into her lap, and she has not uttered a 
word of reason since. 

“The same night a gunshot was heard in the rebel lines, and 
. Inasi lay on his back beside his rifle, which had rendered him 
this last service.” 
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THE BASHFUL PRINCESS* 


By FLora SCHMALS 


=| NCE upon a time, a king and queen had a 
daughter, who was the shyest princess that ever 
lived. She could not look at any one without 
blushing, and if any one spoke to her, she 
began to cry. 

Her father and mother tried every remedy to 
cure her, but instead of improving, she seemed 
to grow gradually worse. The people called 
her shyness the Princess’s unfortunate infir- 
mity, and said she must have been bewitched at her birth. 

The unhappy maiden took no pleasure in her life; indeed, 
every day it became a greater punishment to her. If such a 
thing had been permitted, she would have shut herself up in 
a dark room, so that no one could behold her blushes. Truly, 
the most ardent wish that she had on earth was to hide herself 
away from her. fellow-creatures. 


*From “The Strand Magazine.” Illustrated. 
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Yet it must not be imagined, from what has been said, that 
the Princess Bashful was not pleasant to look upon. So far 
was this from being the case, that even the critical court ladies 
were sometimes heard to admit that their Princess was not 
without beauty of a certain kind. 

Bashful’s face was like a flower of apple-blossom, that has 
newly opened, and which still retains its dewy paleness, with 
the faintest tinge of pink. Her eyes, when they were not low- 
ered, shone like violet-blue stars from out a cloud of glisten- 
ing golden hair. And with this wonderful hair, which rippled 
down until it reached the ground, she had been known, 2n 
more than one occasion, to veil her blushes. 

It was a face that all men must have admired, had they been 
lucky enough to obtain a glimpse of it. But the Princess 
could never be persuaded to show herself at any of the high 
- court functions, and if a courtier happened to be anywhere 
about, she would invariably run away at his approach. This 
was one reason why the ladies thought so highly of her good 
sense; for, if the Princess had chosen, she might have thrown 
them all completely into the shade. 

When her twenty-first birthday drew near, the King and the 
Queen, and the whole court, decided that it was quite time for 
the Princess to marry. Therefore a cabinet council was held, 
in order to discuss the important question, from which every 
one came away with a severe headache. But as a result, the 
King issued a proclamation, on the following day, that the 
Prince who succeeded in curing his daughter of her shyness 
should, without fail, become her husband. 

So soon as Bashful heard of what had taken place, she with- 
drew into still stricter retirement, and spent her days and 
nights in continual weeping. 

“By crying, I shall grow as ugly as possible,” she said to 
herself, “and then no one will care to marry me.” 

Meanwhile the King’s edict traveled far and wide, and a 
rumor soon spread that no fewer than five princes had at once 
set out for the palace. Each of these princes ruled over a 
large kingdom, and was considered altogether suitable to mate 
with the Princess. So there were great preparations made 
on every side, in order to receive the illustrious visitors with 
due honor. But the courtiers, each of whom secretly adored 
the miserable princess, were already consumed with jealousy, 
while the ladies, who hoped that the rejected princes might 
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console themselves by choosing one of them instead, whispered 
to each other that they were dying of curiosity. 

On the day following the arrival of the princes the Princess 
Bashful would come of age, when each prince would be re- 
quired, successively, to come forward and put his method to 
the test. Whichever of them could then prevail on the prin- 
cess to speak to him should be granted another trial. 

Every sort of argument was used to induce the Princess to 
be present at her birthday reception. But it was not until the 
actual morning had dawned that she agreed to survey the 





princes, upon the condition that she herself might remain in 
concealment. 

Alas! how swollen were poor Bashful’s eyes! And, as for 
her throat, it had become parched and burning, owing to the 
salt brine from her tears. 

The only creature the lonely maiden ever confided in was a 
handsome Brazilian parrot, whose cage hung in her room. This 
bird was over a hundred years old, but still enjoyed perfect 
health; for he had never been allowed to touch a morsel of 
parsley, and his food was always cold, not hot. 

“Oh, dear me! I feel worse than ever I did before,” sighed 
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the Princess, as she stood in her turret chamber, with the par- 
rot perched upon her finger. 

“Cheer up!” shrieked the parrot. “Don’t fret!” 

But though he did his best to console his beloved mistress, 
she knew perfectly well that however bitterly she might repent 
of her promise, yet a born princess is bound to keep her word. 

At midday the King and Queen were seated on their 
thrones in the Hall of Audience, and the court had mus- 
tered in full force. The Princess was also on the dais, though 
hidden from view by a large screen of the finest Japanese 
workmanship. 

Then a trumpet was blown, loud and long, ‘and the first 
Prince advanced with a bold and’ confident air. 

“The following is my suggestion,” he stated, arrogantly. 
“Let the Princess be informed that the handsomest man in the 
world has come to woo her. This will immediately inspire 
her with the wish to look upon me. She will then admire me 
to such an extent that, she will certainly speak to me. So shall 
I win my suit.” 

“The Princess Bashful has already seen you,” replied the 
King, somewhat haughtily; “if she feels tempted to speak to 
the handsomest man in the world, she will doubtless come 
forth.” 

A dead silence reigned throughout the hall, so that you 
might have heard a pin drop. But the Princess gave no sign. 

“It is enough,” was the King’s verdict. “If that is your 
plan, sir, it has failed. Let the next competitor be sum- 
moned.” ; 

The Prince who now appeared was of a cheerful and merry 
cast of countenance. The idea of possible failure had evi- 
dently never entered his head. 

“We must have music,” he said, gaily, “so that I may dance 
before the Princess. My dancing is considered a most admic- 
able performance. When the Princess watches me, she wiil 
soon be seized with a longing to join me. While we are danc- 
ing together, I shall speak to her, and you can make your 
minds easy that she will answer me.” 

“The Princess is observing you at present,” was the King’s 
ready rejoinder. ‘Therefore, let the musicians strike up.” 

So the music began, and the Prince danced. He went on 
and on, until his legs seemed to be flying off, in all directions, 
and his head grew dizzy with spinning round. Every one was 
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thoroughly worn out with watching the extraordinary capers 
that he cut. But the Princess took no notice of him 
whatsoever. 

“Stop!” cried the King, at length. ‘Stop at once, or we 
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. Shall all go mad. The Princess will not bestow her favor upon 
a mountebank.” 

Thus the second Prince was forced to confess himself beaten. 
But he quitted the hall, whistling audibly, as if to prove to 
the company that he did not care a jot. 

Now, the third aspirant was a man of maturer aspect, with 
a shrewd expression and a dignified carriage. 

“My scheme,” he informed them, “cannot possibly admit of 
failure. Only, before I reveal it, the Princess must permit me 
to take a look at her. If she is behind that screen, as I sup- 
pose, will you kindly remove it? Or, better still, allow me for 
a moment to peep behind the screen.” 

But here there came a distinct rustle of silken draperies. It 
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was evident that the Princess Bashful had fled by the door near 
which she had stationed herself, in case of any sudden alarm. 

“No such stipulation was in the contract,” returned the 
King, and his tones expressed considerable annoyance. “Tf 
you cannot make up your mind to take the Princess on trust, 
you are not worthy of her. Consequently, sir, I must request 
you to withdraw.” 

So the third Prince stalked off, with a majestic and injured 
manner. Upon which one of the court ladies was dispatched 
at once to bring back the truant Princess. 

It was the fourth Prince’s turn to draw leisurely to the front, 
for this one had the pensive, abstracted bearing of a student. 

“My proposal is,” he began, in measured tones, “that the 
Princess should wear a mask. If no one can look at her, she 
will gain courage and independence. Slowly, but surely, she 
will become accustomed to mix with her fellow-creatures. 
Here is a mask which I have brought with me, for the purpose. 
If the Princess can be persuaded to put it on, I feel sure that 
she will answer me when I address her.” 

“Not so bad,” remarked the King, more hopefully: “How- 
ever, it is for the Princess to decide. If she will test the ex- 
periment let her give a cough, and the mask will be handed to 
her without delay.” 

But Bashful remained still silent, and no wonder! Had it 
been a beautiful mask, she might perhaps have complied with 
such a request. But how could she submit to transform her 
loveliness into ugliness? 

Things were going very badly, thought the Queen. Her 
glance was full of sadness, and the King frowned ominously, 
for only one prince was left to try his luck, and what likelihood 
did there seem that he would fare any better than the others 
had done? 

He advanced very quietly to the front, and without any dis- 
play of any kind. He appeared so brave, and yet so modest, it 
inspired one with confidence merely to look at him. 

“Your Majesty,” he began, with diffidence, “I should like to 
tell you a story, but in order not to weary you I will make it as 
short as possible. A Prince was once dreadfully in love with 
a princess—only, for certain reasons, he was not able to declare 
his love. First of all, ne had never seen her, nor was it at ail 
probable that he would ever have the chance. It is true that 
he might have sent her a message, but then he loved her too 
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dearly to run the risk of causing her tears to flow when she 
received it. 

“So, for a long time, the Prince had to content himself with 
thinking and dreaming of the maiden, who, for him, was the 
only one in existence. He gave up the hunting, which was 
his favorite pastime. All night he lay awake, so that he might 
have more leisure to cherish her in his heart. Day after day 
he waited patiently, until at last the opportunity offered itself 
when he could travel to the palace where she lived. 

“And now comes the strangest part of my story. The Prin- 
cess was very beautiful—but that was not the reason why he 
loved her. This is a riddle, and you must all try to guess it. 
Why do I love the Princess?” 

Here the King and Queen conversed together in low tones. 
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The courtiers shook their heads to give vent to their dis- 
pleasure; but the ladies giggled andcastadmiring glances at the 
last competitor. 

The Prince’s eyes, however, were fixed upon the ground. 
His countenance had grown very pale and anxious. 

Now, the Princess was watching him all the time through a 
small, round hole which had been pierced in the screen before- 
hand. She had been feeling very weary of the whole affair; 
but, upon perceiving the Prince’s troubled mien, Bashful 
smiled to herself, while her cheeks were mantled with blushes. 

“Do you give it up?” he asked, at length, after quite ten 
minutes had elapsed. 
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Then they were all obliged to own that the riddle was too 
deep for them. 

“Why do I love the Princess?” repeated the Prince. “Be- 
cause of her shyness.” 

No one spoke. Fear and trembling were written on every 
face, because it was forbidden at the palace that any one should 
refer to the Princess’s unfortunate infirmity. But, suddenly, 
they were startled beyond measure by a delicious peal of low, 
rippling, girlish laughter. It came from behind the screen, 
and it was curious, the expression of relief that immediately 
spread over the countenances of all present. For, strange as 
it may sound, this was absolutely the first occasion on which 
the Princess Bashful had ever been known to laugh. 

But still greater was the sense of relief that stole over the 
maiden herself. All at once it seemed as if her shyness had 
ceased to become a bugbear to her. Nay, it was even some- 
thing to be loved for. What a new and delightful idea! 

“That is good to hear,” said the Prince, in his most cheery 
voice. “Can’t you do it again?” 

At this request, Bashful was so indescribably tickled that 
she actually gave another laugh, louder and longer than the 
first. And, oh! what an inestimable amount of good it did 
her! The cobwebs seemed to be clearing away from her brain, 
in the same way as the mists are dispelled by the rising of the 
sun. She had never felt so light-hearted in her life. 

Carried away by his excitement, the King started up from 
his throne. 

“She has laughed,” he pronounced, with gladness, “and 
laughter is surely a part of speech. Let the Prince return 
hither to-morrow at the same hour; and may his efforts be 
crowned with success!” 

So the court was adjourned until the following day, the cour- 
tiers dispersing in a most unenviable frame of mind. “Why 
could we not have thought of this remedy ourselves?” they 
asked one another, sourly. 

The Princess hied to her chamber as fast as her legs would 
carry her, for she felt utterly bewildered at the change that was 
rapidly taking place in her constitution. 

As the hour of trial approached, the Prince grew terribly 
nervous. When the court had assembled in the Hall of Audi- 
ence, and the trumpet sounded as usual, he walked boldly 
enough to the front. But his face was deadly pale, and it was 
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quite easy to perceive that the matter now at stake had become 
for him a question of life or death. 

The Princess had already taken up her position behind the 
screen, and every one was on the alert. 

“We are now ready,” the King declared, “to hear what 
Prince Valiant has to say for himself.” 

“Your Majesty,” stammered the Prince, “it consists of 
another riddle.” And notwithstanding all his efforts to the 
contrary, the poor youth presented a picture of most pitiable 
dejection. 

“Proceed!” commanded the King, though in more kindly 
accents. 

“How can I succeed in winning the Princess?” 

The Prince now spoke clearly, and held himself very erect, 
having indeed resolved to meet failure itself in the way that a 
brave knight should do. 

Of course, no one made any attempt to solve the riddle. It 
touched, just as the first had done, upon much too delicate 
ground. 

“We give it up,” said the King, at length, acting as spokes- 
man for the rest. 

“The Princess will tell you the answer herself,” murmured 
the Prince, doffing his hat, and falling on one knee. 

This was a turn in the tide of events which caused univer- 
sal disappointment. The King’s brow swiftly clouded over 
again. Tears rushed into the Queen’s eyes, and a sob rose in 
her throat. Yesterday all had promised to go so well, but 
now there seemed to have come an end to everything. 

So spoke the Prince, and continued kneeling, until the King 
was on the point of bidding him rise and go forth. But just 
as he began to despair a wonderful thing happened. There 
was a movement behind the screen which caused it to shake 
slightly. Another moment, and out stepped the Princess 
Bashful, who looked enchantingly fair ‘and sweetly gracious. 

She was clad in a robe of wondrous blue-green that shim- 
mered like the waves of the sea. Her bright eyes sparkled 
like dew-drops through their tears, and her hair fell round 
her in a golden shower. 

The Prince bent still lower before her, shading his eyes 
with his hand, as if the vision of so much beauty had dazzled 
them. 

But a white hand was outstretched to raise him from the 
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ground. Then, as everybody remained speechless with sur- 
prise, it was the Princess Bashful who addressed him first. 

“Prince Valiant,” she said, and her voice resembled the 
sound of the evening breeze when it plays over the surface of 
the running water, “I have been told of all the great and gen- 
erous deeds you have performed. I have been assured that 
you love me truly. But how can that be, when you had never 
seen me?” 

“It was because, in my own land,” said the Prince, “I had 
been told how shy you were.” 

Whereupon the Princess laughed right merrily. And 
though her blushes rose fast and furious, they no longer dis- 





tressed her as of old, and the Prince came forward and kissed 
both her hands. 

Then the King gave out that, as the Princess Bashful was 
cured of her shyness, the marriage should take place on the 
morrow. 
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By J. Ricarp 


T was about fifteen days ago, at the country home of Brignac, 

on one of those exquisite afternoons when, although one 
shivers at the thought of the approaching autumn, the sun 
throws here and there mild though already paler rays. 

While awaiting the hour for taking up the nets in the pretty 
bend of the Marne, a river which loiters indolently along the 
meadows, winding like a great silver snake, we were talking 
on the wide veranda, which was filled with the heavy, intoxi- 
cating odor of heliotropes. 

A charming man is Brignac. Formerly an officer in the 
light cavalry, he is a man of majestic chest, large face, a trifle 
too flushed, with an immense white beard and square features. 
Born at that period when the Empire was at its height, he had 
taken pleasure as it came.to him, and it must be said that the . 
advent of the Republic seerned to him an insufficient reason 
for renouncing the pleasures of this world. He amused him- 
self under M. Thiers, under MacMahon, and even under M. 
Grévy. It was only seven years ago that the gout thought best 
to interfere. Brignac was then—but why disclose the age of 
a gallant man whose friendship is true and whose cook is with- 
out equal? He was advised to try the baths. It was there, 
near a spring, whence bubbled up a hot liquid which smelt like 
a bad egg, that he met a young English girl, straight and 
slender as a pretty bamboo stalk. He had still a gallant air 
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and quite a fortune, she very little. The next winter the pretty 
English woman married the former cavalry officer. They have 
one child; they are happy. 

Only, Brignac has aged a great deal, and has become horri- 
bly serious. He is a good comrade for me. He gave me 
when I was very young that practical advice which is never 
forgotten, and I am happy from time to time to be with him 
—for an hour or two. 

While talking, as we passed by a little room opening on the 
conservatory, I saw in the corner of the room, soberly seated 
before a table, my host’s son, Gaston, a pretty, dark child. He 
had let his pen roll across the table, and with a glance that 
seemed to me full of melancholy, he followed the rustling flight 
of the swallows that were skimming close to the lawn, flying 
through the swarms of gnats. 

On such a beautiful day, in this room which, in contrast to 
the sunny veranda, seemed more gloomy than a dungeon in 
the palace of the doges, the sight of this child-prisoner gave 
me pain, and I could not refrain from saying to my friend: 

“How have you the heart to shut up this child at such a - 
time?” And Brignac answered: 

“My dear friend, when he knows how to write I will leave 
him alone, for he is not yet five years old and very intelligent; 
but he must learn to write, and write well, I mean.” 

“That is without doubt because your own handwriting is like 
cat-scratches.” : 

“That might indeed be a reason. We should endeavor to 
help our children to avoid such of our faults as have troubled 
us in our own career—and besides——” 

“My dear Brignac, I do not know whether it is because you 
live too much in the country, but it seems to me that you are 
becoming very much of a Prudhomme.” 

He interrupted me with some spirit: 

“Perhaps I am like Prudhomme. Prudhomme was an in- 
dividual who paddled his own canoe very well; besides—— Do 
you wish me to tell you why I am so anxious that my little 
scamp should write well? 


It is a story of that time when you would not have called 
me Prudhomme. It was a long time ago, in 63. At that time 
Baden-Baden was Baden-Baden, and Monte Carlo nothing but 
a little fishing village. Everyone who was in the swim or con- 
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sidered himself so, hurried to Baden-Baden as soon a$ July 
came around. At that time the club rooms were empty—not 
more so than now, during the week of the races at Deauville. 
That vear I had remained at Paris, where, in mv little suite on 
a ground floor in the Rue Taitbout, I had not been so fright- 
fully dull, when one morning a letter was brought to me. The 
letter was a demand for money—not one of those vulgar, beg- 
ging letters, heaping upon one recitals of ill-luck, swearing 
eternal gratitude and everlasting devotion. No; it was short 
and to the point, without any beating about the bush. 

“T have not a single sou. Send me immediately a thousand 
francs that I may pay my hotel bill and return to France to 
enlist.” 

This letter, horribly scrawled, was dated from Baden-Baden. 
As to the signature, it was impossible to read it. 

I made every attempt, examining it letter by letter; search- 
ing among my papers for the name of the person who could 
have been guilty of this vile scrawl. It was absolutely impos- 
sible to discover any clue which would put me on the right 
track. At Baden-Baden? I had three hundred. friends at 
Baden-Baden. But this unlucky name—still, I must find out 
what it was. For two days I did nothing but turn it over in 
my mind, seeking the solution, giving everyone whom I met 
this signature to decipher. Absolutely useless. Each person 
gave a different opinion. 

You can imagine into what a fever this had thrown me. At 
the time I was full of a great many notions. I imagined that 
to refuse money to a friend was meanness. We are all simple- 
tons when young. But what caused me the greatest annoy- 
ance was the thought that perhaps this note was from someone 
for whom I entertained a real friendship. ) 

I telegraphed to ten or twelve intimate friends—none was the 
author of the note. Then I betook myself to experts in 
chirography. One said the name was Casernier—had no 
doubt of it; was willing to swear to it. The second said that he 
challenged any one to read the name otherwise than Sutinais, 
and was willing to swear to that name; and, finally, a third de- 
clared it was not a name at all, but a word. In his opinion it 
was “Civilities.” : 

Sutinais and Casernier were alike unknown to me. I turned 
over the club directories, I again reviewed my book of ad- 
dresses, name by name. Nothing! I could discover nothing. 
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I was almost crazy, you may imagine, and I had even lost sight, 
to some extent, of the original reason for all this trouble, think- 
ing less now of obliging a friend than of discovering this name 
so carefully concealed. 

On the third day an inspiration came to me, so simple that 
it had occurred to me only after all the other attempts had 
failed. JI wrote to Baden-Baden for a list of the Frenchmen 
staying at the hotel of the unfortunate scribbler. I would need 
only to write to all whom I knew in the place. This calmed 
me. And, in truth, I needed it, for I had conceived an inex- 
plicable rage against all this, as if something mysterious and 
fatal pursued me. 

I retired early on the evening of the third day, and soon fell 
asleep. 

I ought to tell you that I then had—I still have, in fact—the 
habit of using a night lamp. I cannot bear to feel myself in 
total darkness for an instant. 

That night—it is truly a singular thing, and I-have never 
been able to think of it without a strange sensation—that night 
I was awakened by a sharp cracking sound in the great silence. 
I have never known what that noise was—doubtless the night 
lamp going out, for it was perfectly dark. At first a feeling of 
awful anguish oppressed me, a feeling I always have when in 
the dark, and before I had had time to fully awaken, I heard— 
yes, my friend, I actually heard—the effect of nervousness, you 
say?—it matters not—I heard a voice, which whispered very 
low: “Jacques Lerminier.” 

A cold shiver ran through my whole body, though I saw no 
reason for it. Ina second I had risen, lighted a candle and re- 
read the letter from Baden-Baden. Why had I not deciphered 
it before? It was perfectly plain! 

Lerminier was a refined boy, obliging, but a little wild, whom 
I had loved much when we were young together; soon lost 
from sight, then found again in those momentary encounters 
where a rapid clasp of the hand and an earnest, “Do you re- 
member?” is all, and then separation, perhaps for years. 

Poor Jacques! That is what we always called him at the 
school of Saint Cyr. 

He should certainly have had his thousand francs. 

I looked at the clock. It was past midnight. Nothing 
could be done until morning. Immediately I wrote a letter to 
Baden-Baden, excusing myself, explaining all. I placed the 
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money in it and sealed it. And while I did this, I remembered 
that the whisper which I had heard erewhile, was exactly like 
the voice of Jacques when deeply moved. 

How strange is the work of memory in our brains, I said 
to myself, and how was it possible for me to recall at the same 
time and while yet asleep the name and the voice of “poor 
Jacques.” 

Then I went back to bed again, satisfied and calm. I did 
not dream any more of the whispering voice in the blackness 
of my silent chamber. No, indeed; I thought no more of it, 
until two days later when I received a dispatch from Baden- 
Baden. My registered letter had been remailed to me. 

“Poor Jacques” had killed himself at midnight two days be- 
fore—at the moment when my sleep was interrupted by a sharp 
crack—that sharp crack like the report of a pistol. 


Brignac coughed slightly to clear his throat. 
“T positively insist that my child shall write a legible hand,” 
he said with a sad smile. 





THE LOST LOUIS* 


By Wm. SAGE 


HE colonel, the professor and young 

Jack Hawley were seated around the 
table in a bay window of the club dining- 
room, over their after-dinner coffee. 
6 The dinner had been excellent, and 

r} the old colonel, as the host of the even- 
= ing, was feeling particularly genial, as 
~ he drew a handful of change from out his 
trousers’ pocket in order to reward the attentions of the waiter. 





As he did so the quick eye of the professor took note of a. 


silver piece considerably larger than a dollar. ‘‘That’s a curi- 
ous coin, colonel,” he remarked, leaning forward over the 
table. 

“That’s a Louis,” said the colonel, picking it out from the 
other coins in his hand and passing it over to the Bronson 

“T always imagined that a ‘Louis’ was a gold piece,” re- 
marked young Jack Hawley. 

“They are generally gold,” replied the colonel; “but evi- 
dently some silver Louis were coined, for here is one.” 

“T have never seen nor heard of one before,” said the profes- 
sor, looking with interest at the large, clumsy coin, with the 
heavy countenance of Louis XVI, and under it the date 1776. 
“T suppose this must be both rare and valuable.” 

“T prize it more highly because of the wonderful coincidence 
connected with it,” replied the colonel. 

“Let’s hear it,” said young Hawley. 

“Well, when I was a lad,” began the colonel, leaning back 
in his chair and lighting a cigar. “Such a long time ago that 
your grandfather, Jack, was at school at the time, and the pro- 
fessor’s father was probably wearing kilts.” 
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“Oh, hardly as long as that,” interrupted the professor laugh- 
ing, “I’m over forty-six myself; you'll make yourself eighty at 
that rate.” 

“Well, that would not be so far out of the way, I was seventy- 
four last month.” And the old colonel stroked his white goatee 
complacently, for he did not look a day over sixty-five. “It 
was when I was a youth of eighteen, working in a jeweler’s shop 
in Boston that this coin first came into my possession. At that 
time, as you know, a great many Spanish, Mexican and French 
coins were in circulation in this country, and I took this one 
in my wages. The face of the unfortunate French monarch 
rather struck my fancy, and I kept it for a pocket piece. But 
before I go any further I want to ask whether either of you 
gentlemen see any marked peculiarity about this coin?’ And 
the colonel tossed it upon the table. 

The professor examined it closely. “I notice that it bears the 
date of American independence,” he said. 

“Well, that’s hardly a peculiarity. There were doubtless 
others minted in the same year.” 

“T don’t see anything else.” 

The colonel smiled. ‘Well, there is, and I’ll let you en- 
deavor to find it out while I tell you the history. 

“In the year 1845 I went to Mexico. Silver mining was 
what I went there for, but I did about everything before I left 
the country, and ended by going into Taylor’s army when the 
war broke out. 

“One day I was seated in a gaming-house at Saltillo. Oh, 
I was wild enough in those days, Jack Hawley, and hardly 
a week passed that Dave Cranston and Pedro Blanco (they 
were my two partners), and I did not come into town for a 
little game of ‘brisca.’ 

“Well, on this day—ever to be remembered by me as the 
last time I sat down to a game of chance where the stakes 
were money”—here the colonel took a long pull at his cigar 
and expelled the smoke slowly—“I was having a particularly 
hard run of luck and lost so rapidly that in less than an hour 
after first sitting down I was cleaned out. I had not had 
nearly enough excitement for my money, and wanted badly to 
keep on playing. Searching all my pockets in the hope of find- 
ing a stray coin I drew out this Louis, which I had carried for 
over four years. The thought at once flashed through my 
mind that perhaps on this piece my luck would change, and I 
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might retrieve my shattered fortunes. So I tossed it on the 
table and took another hand at the game.” 

“And not only won back your losings, but such a large sum 
in addition that you wisely resolved never to tempt your luck. 
again,” interrupted young Hawley. 

“Inside of five minutes,” said the colonel impressively, “I 
arose from that table, having lost this piece and everything of 
value that I possessed, down to the silver mounting on my 
horse’s bridle, and I would have staked the horse himself had 
not Dave Cranston and Pedro dragged me away from the 
table, and putting me on the animal’s back, rode off with me be- 
tween them to our camp. I’m not going to read you a lec- 
ture on the immorality of gambling,: young Hawley, nor 
lengthen out this story with an account of my life in Mexico. 
Suffice it to say that I kept my resolution in regard to gaming, 
and whateyer fortune I have made was not amassed in Mexi- 
can mines.” 

“T Suppose you got this piece back by pirchaaiip it ae the 
winner,” remarked the professor, dropping it on the table and 
putting down his ear to listen to the ring. 

“To my great chagrin he left Saltillo that same eemnoen, 
and I never set eyes upon him again.”’ 

“Indeed! Then how in the world did you regain possession 
of it?” 

“Forty years later,” said the colonel slowly. 

“Phew,” whistled young Hawley under his breath. 

“I was sojourning for a few days in a small town in South- 
ern Spain. Passing through a narrow street one afternoon on 
my way back to the hotel, I chanced to stop, as any one might, 
to look into the window of a dealer in curios, and the first ob- 
ject that caught my eye was this identical coin. Now, I 
know that this sounds incredible. I, myself, at first thought 
it was merely a coin of the same denomination and date, 
but imagine my surprise when, upon going in and examin- 
ing it closely I discovered that it was the very same Louis 
that I had lost at play in Saltillo so many years ago. I gladly 
paid the shopkeeper six pesos for it, and have carried it in my 
pocket ever since. 

Here the colonel stopped. 

“Ts that all?” inquired young Hawley. 

“That is all, except that I will now proceed to show 
you ” 
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“Will you permit me to take a look at the coin?’ The 
speaker who interrupted them had risen from a table in the 
adjoining alcove and now stood at the professor’s elbow. He 
looked some years older than the colonel, his hair was white 
and he leaned upon a heavy cane, one leg being decidedly lame. 

“’m Major Tracer; I overheard part of your conversation as 
I sat at my table there, and I was so interested that I could not 
refrain from coming over and, at the risk of intruding, taking 
a part in it.” 

“No intrusion at all, sir. One old soldier is always glad to 
make the acquaintance of another, and your name, major, is 
known to every veteran of the Mexican War. Permit me to 
introduce my friends, Prof. Langton and Mr. Hawley.” 

“The colonel has just been entertaining us with a remarkable 
account of the loss and subsequent recovery of this piece of 
money,” said the professor, handing the coin to the major. 

“Seventeen seventy-six—the same date,” said the major half 
to himself. Then putting the coin on the table he took up a 
fruit knife and, placing the dull point exactly over the letter 
“OQ” in the word Louis, a hair’s breadth from the edge, he gave 
a sharp, quick pressure and the face of the coin flew open as 
though on a spring. With an exclamation of surprise the 
professor took it and inspected it closely. Some skilled work- 
man had cut it open all around the milled edge and fitted a 
spring inside, just under the letter “O.” So nicely had the 
work been done that when closed it was not apparent to the 
naked eye. When opened, it was seen that a groove had been 
hollowed through the inside about an inch and a half long and 
one-eighth of an inch wide. 

“By all the powers, how comes it that you knew that secret?” 
cried the colonel, dumbfounded, as the major threw the fruit . 
knife back on the table. 

Without answering the question directly, the major took the 
other old soldier by the hand and, looking into his eyes with 
a peculiar expression on his face, asked: “Were you the man 
who did that delicate piece of mechanical work?” 

“I was.” : 

“Tell me what on earth induced you to do it?” 

“For the life of me I can’t say. What induces people to 
make baskets out of cherry pits, lockets out of hair and the 
thousand and one little gimcracks that are always being made? 
I was a skillful workman, and in an idle hour I. took up this 
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coin, cut it open and fitted it with a spring. There is just one 
way to open it. You must have had the piece in your posses- 
sion at one time and stumbled upon the secret. I put some- 
thing in that cavity in the centre—did you take it out?” 

“T did.” 

The major drew up a chair and stretched his stiff leg out 
under the table comfortably. “In 1847,” he began, looking 
fixedly at the colonel, “I was also in Mexico.” The colonel 
nodded and handed the major a cigar. “Thanks. I was with 
Scott at Vera Cruz.” 

“And I,” said the colonel, giving him a light, “was with Tay- 
lor in the northern part of the country.” 

“Having lived in Mexico for a number of years previous to 
the war,” continued the major, lighting his cigar, “and speak- 
ing the language of the country, I was more valuable in the 
secret service than in the field, so I was,” here he puffed on the 
cigar for a few seconds to get it well lighted, “a scout.” 

“I understand,” and the colonel nodded again. 

“The American army took up quarters at Jalapa, where I 
left them and made a detour towards the south, to discover a 
suitable route by which our forces could approach the City of 
Mexico, and avoid the fortifications and ambuscades which 
General Santa Anna had provided for their reception. I had 
been most successful, and had reached Molino del Rey, a small 
town almost in the shadow of the walls of Mexico City, when 
I was captured by the Mexicans and thrown into the jail to 
await trialasaspy. Imagine my despair. I had every inch of 
the ground from Jalapa carefully photographed in my brain. 
Could furnish Scott with information of the greatest im- 
portance, and here I was jugged in that little, miserable Mexi- 
can jail with every prospect of being condemned to death, and 
no possible way of getting any part of my valuable information 
to the ears of the general. It was not a pleasant prospect that 
stared me in the face, but the only thing to be done was to await 
the inevitable with as much composure as possible. Down in 
the bottom of my heart I had a lingering hope that I dared not 
encourage, yet refrained from crushing out entirely. If Gen- 
eral Scott would only decide to make the attack soon enough, 
in the excitement of battle, I might be forgotten by the Mexi- 
cans, and be released by the victorious American army; for, 
once our guns trained on Molino, the fellows stationed there 
would dust it tor the city in short order. 
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“You will, of course, surmise that the first thing I had done 
on being left alone in my cell was to examine every avenue of 
possible escape. My room was ten by twelve. There was in 
it a table, one chair and a pallet of straw. One small iron 
barred window, looking out on the prison yard beneath, fur- 
nished what light there was. The bars were half an inch in 
diameter, and firmly set in the masonry. Using- all my. 
strength I could not budge them. _I was not, however, kept 
long in suspense. On the afternoon of the second day I was 
taken out,, tried, found guilty, and condemned to be shot at 
sunrise on the day following—that is, within fifteen hours. 

“On my return to the hot, badly aired cell with the stunning 
effect of my sentence benumbing my brain, I sat listlessly down 
by the table and allowed my head to rest in the hollow of my 
hands. My attitude of dejection appealed to the sergeant who 
brought me in, for placing his hand on my shoulder he asked 
if there was nothing he could do for me. I shook my head. 
‘There are some very nice grapes in the market place outside,’ 
he said persuasively. The sound of the word ‘grapes’ recalled 
to-my mind how parched the roof of my mouth was, so I 
thanked him, and said I should enjoy a few. I handed him a 
half eagle, which my captors had overlooked when they took 
everything else of value from me. In less than five minutes he 
was back with a basket of delicious-looking fruit, which he 
placed on the table at my elbow, and offered me the change. 
I motioned him to keep it, saying that he could spend it to bet- 
ter advantage than I. He pocketed it with an expression on 
his countenance intending to denote commiseration, but he 
was such a happy, smiling-faced fellow that the effect was 
rather comical. As he was putting the change in his pocket 
one of the larger coins slipped through his fingers and striking 
the floor on its edge it circled about the room and ended by 
nestling on the straw at my feet. Actuated by a feeling of 
delicacy the sergeant withdrew without stooping to pick it 
up, and hardly noticing the occurrence I remained seated at 
the table. After a short time I pulled myself together enough 
to eat some of the grapes, and then commenced to write a few 
lines to my friends at home in the hopes that through the kind- 
ness of my jailer, who had also furnished me with paper and 
pencil, they would some day reach the hands for whom they 
were intended. As I finished writing my eye caught the glit- 
ter of the coin at my feet. I picked it up and tossed it onto 
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the table before me. I remember I wondered at the time what 
the sergeant would buy with that particular piece of money 
after I was dead. On looking at it closer I noticed that it was 
a French coin, with the head of Louis XVI. stamped upon it. 
This sent me off into another train of thought, and as I mused 
I tapped mechanically on the coin with the point of my pencil, 
thus,” and the major illustrated the action with the fruit knife. 
“T must have struck a sharp, quick blow right over the letter 
O, for all of a sudden the face of the coin flew open and out 
popped a little object that fell on the table with a tinkling 
sound. I took it between my thumb and finger, and going to 
the light could hardly believe my eyes when I saw that I held 
a tiny file about an inch and a half in length, with delicate saw- 
teeth, which were almost invisible to the naked eye. The next 
moment I was standing on my stool at the window, experiment- 
ing on the iron bar. The little instrument was made of the 
hardest steel, and its tiny teeth made some impression on the 
iron. For half an hour I worked away persistently, and by 
that time I had cut into the bar a little. Not much, to be 
sure, but still enough to raise my hopes. It was only a qués- 
tion of time and not being interrupted, and I should be through 
that -window. I worked away like a beaver. ‘Only a question 
of time!’ ‘Twelve hours to saw through two half-inch bars.’ 
I had read of men who, with files made of watch-springs, had 
cut their way to liberty through iron bolts and bars, or with 
no other tool than the blade of a penknife had dug through a 
dozen feet of stone and mortar to the daylight beyond; but 
these men had taken weeks and months to complete their task, 
while I had just one short summer night. The heat was: in- 
tense, and what with the exercise and the constant fear of in- 
terruption, the perspiration rolled in great drops from my 
brow. I had been at work, as it seemed to me, about two hours, 
and had cut half through the first bar, when I was startled 
by the rattle of a key in the lock behind me. Like an antelope 
I was away from the window, and by the time the door swung 
open I was seated on my stool at the table with my face down 
and my hands clasped about my head. A soldier entered the 
cell with a lantern, which he held above my head. I did not 
move. He placed one hand on my back. I could feel my 
heart throbbing like an engine, and I thought it must send a 
tremor through my whole body, which he could not help 
noticing, but he merely commented upon the perspiration 
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which drenched my shirt. I had taken off my coat in order 
to work more freely. Stretching out my arms and yawning, 
as if I had just awakened, I looked up dully. It was not the 
same fellow who had gotten me the grapes. ‘Have you come 
for me?’ I inquired, blinking at the lantern. 

“Oh, no; it is only two o’clock.’ , 

“ ‘Two o’clock!’ I cried inwardly. ‘In two hours it will be 
day, and I have not cut through one bar yet.’ 

“*T thought I heard a rat gnawing in here and I came in to 
drive it away. The place is full of them, and they steal the 
prisoners’ bread if they. are foolish enough to go to sleep leav- 
ing any food uneaten.’ 

“Then he stepped to the window. I clutched the edge of the 
table tightly and turned slowly on my stool. He took hold 
of one of the bars—not the one I had been sawing—and looked 
out. I do not know to this day whether he discovered my 
work; but I could afford to take no risk, so stepping up be- 
hind him I drew him over backward onto the table. He did 
not cry out, for my fingers on his throat prevented. He was 
as a baby in my hands, and in a moment I had him bound, 
gagged and lying on my straw. Taking a pistol from his belt 
I made a sign to him that if he moved or made the slightest 
attempt to give the alarm it would be his last act. Going to 
the door I looked carefully out, meditating a sudden dash 
through the corridor and down the stairs, but the sound of 
voices in the room below showed me that such an attempt 
would be justified only as a last resort, so closing and locking 
the door I coolly and methodically prepared to renew my 
work. The man’s absence might be noticed at once, or it 
might escape attention for some time—that did not rest with 
me. In all my excitement at the entrance of the soldier, I had 
found time to replace the file in the coin and put the whole 
thing into my pocket. I now had reason to curse this care- 
fulness, for I did not know how to open the piece again. I 
knew I had stumbled on it by pressing a spring near the edge, 
but just where I could not tell. Taking up my pencil I went 
carefully about the rim. I must have missed it the first and 
second times round, but the third time on striking, as I then 
noted, exactly over the letter ‘O,’ the Louis flew open again. 
Ten precious minutes had been lost, and I set to work with 
desperate energy. The further I cut into the bar the slower 
the work went, and I also had to conduct my operations with 
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one eye on the Mexican. He did not move, but lay there 
watching me out of his large, dark eyes, wonderingly. Nearly 
two hours passed thus when the faint twittering of a bird 
warned me of approaching day. I had not finished the first 
bar. 1 seemed to be making no progress at all now. Once 
the little file had slipped from my fingers and fallen to the floor, 
where I had been obliged to grope for it, and the constant fear 
lest it should slip again and fall outside made me doubly cau- 
tious and slow. As the first streaks of red tinged the eastern 
sky the roll of the drum in the guard room beneath told me 
that the sentries were about to be changed. Exerting all my 
strength I wrenched the bar free at the bottom and bent it in- 
ward and upward like a hook. The aperture thus made was 
small, but still I might squeeze through. The remembrance 
how, as a boy, I used to crawl into our barn at home through 
a small window from which a pane of glass had been knocked, 
came to my mind encouragingly. Snatching up the pistol I 
pushed the table under the window, and, jumping upon it, be- 
gan, feet first, to work myself through the hole. I was about 
the same size all the way up in those days’—here the major 
looked rather regretfully at the present generous proportions 
of his waistcoat—“but when I had gotten half-way through I 
stuck fast. Just at this moment I heard voices at the door 
and a key grate in the lock. They had some difficulty in un- 
locking it, for I had left the key in the lock on my side. 
Meanwhile I struggled valiantly, but the more I wriggled the 
tighter I seemed to get wedged in the window, and the blood 
surged up into my head with splitting violence. There I was, 
caught in my own trap, waving my legs about and striking 
them against the wall on the outside. 

“The key on my side of the door fell to the floor, and the 
key on the other side turned in the lock. I called out as men- 
acingly as my lack of breath would permit: ‘The first who 
enters will be shot dead.’ Here I gave a tremendous squirm. 
‘I have overpowered the sentry (wriggle), and have his pistol.’ 
The click of my weapon carried conviction with it, for the men 
in the corridor paused. By a superhuman effort I drew myself 
a little toward the inside of the room, and getting one arm out- 
side, managed to slide out of the window. Here I hung by one 
hand from the bar, my shirt, having caught on the ragged 
stump of iron, prevented me for a moment from dropping to 
the yard beneath. A sentry on the prison wall spied me at this 
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juncture and fired his musket. It was his last shot, for as his 
ball struck the mortar from the wall near me I raised my pistol 
and picked him off his perch. I let go my hold. There was 
a soft burr of ripping flannel, and I fell to the ground. I was 
upon my feet and over the wall like a cat. As I leaped a volley 
of shot followed me, and the soldiers poured out of the jail in 
pursuit. There were some horses tied in front of the post 
office opposite, and breaking the tether of one of them I was 
on his back and away up the street in a flash. It was only an 
eighth of a mile long. You know how these little’ Mexican 
towns are built. Pandemonium reigned there for about ten 
seconds, and then I was off towards the mountains. A dozen 
~ men were after me in full chase, but they never came within 
shooting distance again. You see, I knew the country even 
better than they, having been scouting in it for weeks. I made 
my way back to our limes with all possible dispatch, avoiding 
any encounter with the natives. Once, however, urged by 
hunger, I stopped at a small habitation for provisions. The 
Mexican who lived there was not inclined to be curious, and 
gave me an abundance of food, so to pay him for his kind- 
ness I gave him this piece of money, which was all I had. 

“When I finally reached the American army I found that 
Scott had given up all idea of seeing me again, and was pre- 
paring to press forward to the attack. 

“On the 18th of August our forces were shelling the City of 
Mexico from the very town of Molino del Rey, and on the 
19th we took the city itself by assault. 

“T wanted to have a hand at whipping Santa Anna, so took 
part in the charge and received a wound in the leg which re- 
sulted in this.” The major stuck out his left leg from under 
the table. “Cork, sir! 

“That, gentlemen, is how I come to know how to open this 
remarkable coin.” 

Then drawing a fat wallet from his inside vest pocket he 
fished out from its recesses something folded in what had once 
been white paper, now dark with age. Unwrapping it he dis- 
closed a tiny file, with delicate saw-teeth. Fitting the file into 
the cavity in the coin he handed it to the colonel, saying, as he 
did so: ‘Allow me to restore to you all your property.” But 
the latter refused it. “No, major, I think it should belong to 
you.” 

“Well, I should like to keep it as a memento, but in turn 
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you must permit me to celebrate my first meeting with the 
man to whom I am so deeply indebted, by ordering a bottle 
of champagne.” 

“With all my heart,” said the genial colonel. 

“And now,” continued the major, after the arrival of the 
wine, as he filled the glasses around, “I want to ask you again: 
What induced you to put a file, of all things, into the centre of 
that coin after cutting it open?” - 

“And I can only say,” replied the colonel, “that it was be- 
cause that little file happened to be lying on my work table 
near at hand. It was the merest chance.” 

“Tt was a lucky chance for me,” said the major, devoutly, as 
he raised his glass, “otherwise I should not have had the 
pleasure of drinking your very good health to-day.” 
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A Story of the British Volunteer Force, 


By James Payn 


yHIERE are none of us (the present reader, of 
course, excepted), however charming and irresisti- 
We ble, without our faults. Fauntleroy, one of the 

m pleasantest men in London, was addicted to for- 
See gery. Robespierre, surnamed “the Incorruptible,” 
for his steadfastness of purpose, had a weakness for the guillo- 
tine. Czesar, who never turned his back upon a military foe, 
fled from the sheriff’s officer. Madame Laffarge was young, 
beautiful, and accomplished, but she had a passion for the 
administration of arsenic. The benevolent Rousseau, who de- 
voted himself to his fellow-creatures, sent his own children to 
the Foundling. Henry VIII., a genuine adorer of the fair 
sex——_ But enough of examples. I have quoted sufficient 
to show to posterity that my hero, Captain Hippolyte Steel, 
adjutant of the Royal Blankshire Volunteers, was not the first 
person recorded in history whose otherwise unexceptionable 
character was marred by a defect. He was good-looking and 
patriotic, courageous and genteel; he had four hundred a year 
of his own in land; never smoked tobacco; was a bona fide 
member of the Church of England, and the best shot in his 
regiment—but he was not punctual. There was the rub. He 
had indeed a conventional respect for time just as men of fash-. 
ion have for women, but his behavior towards the same was 
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abominable. In drill, it is true, he made his men keep time; 
but we all know how easy it is to correct the faults of others. 
He never kept it himself; I think I may really say never. 

Of course, there is a great deal of rubbish talked about the 
value of time. Commercial gentlemen, who pull out their 
watches, and mutter “tut, tut,” when the omnibus stops at the 
corner, do not impose upon the world so much as they hope 
todo. Weare well aware it is not really a vital matter whether 
they begin reading the newspaper at their office at ten pre- 
cisely or at 10.15. The city would not collapse if they were 
even an hour late, nor (between ourselves) would it be of 
much consequence even to them. They are a set of humbugs 
as respects the importance of their every moment; it is one of 
the engines that they employ to persuade the public of the 
gigantic character of their operations. As though one day 
was not just as good as another for making money! It is 
curious that even the rank and file of the commercial army af- 
fect this exaggeration of the value of their time. “Give me 
twenty-four hours to turn about in,’ says some poor wretch 
surrounded by creditors, “and you shall all be paid.” What 
is the good of his turning round in twenty-four hours, like the 
globe itself? “Time is money,” runs their foolish proverb; 
whereupon, it was once wittily observed: “Then, if you give 
me time, it is the same thing as if I give you money.” Which 
is quite a new way to pay old debts. 

Lawyers also make a great deal of fuss about the value of 
their time, but with better reason; for they charge folks not 
for what they do for them, so much as for the time they take 
in doing it; which is one reason, among many, why lawsuits 
are so prolonged. It is to the credit of the other professions 
that they do not boast themselves in this particular; for al- 
though the clergy are emphatic about the value of time, it is 
not upon mere time’s account, but on the relation which it 
bears to eternity. They may make vital questions out of 
many foolish things, but I never heard of their attaching su- 
preme importance to their sermons beginning exactly as the 
clock strikes twelve; while, as to ending them at any particu- 
lar time, I have generally noticed their congregations to be 
more solicitous about that than themselves. We find, indeed, 
it is the man who does the most work who has always the most 
time to give to others, and the idlest dog who has always “no 
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time to spare,” he fritters away the hours he ought to employ 

in labor, and then complains how closely he has been kept to 

his desk. It is so much easier to tell how long you have been 
working than to explain what you have done. 

’ I have written this much to show that I am not myself a 
blind devotee of Time, and therefore apt to judge Captain Hip- 
polyte Steel with harshness. I have no personal feeling in the 
matter whatever; I have never waited dinner for him, nor any 
other man, one minute. People who do so at the risk of their 
whitebait being spoiled, pay a very poor compliment both to 
their own palates and to those guests who have arrived at the 
proper time. But all persons have not the courage to be just, 

_and Hippolyte’s prospects were blighted by a circumstance 
which, at first sight, seemed to reflect credit upon him. The 
Newmans of Eaton Place once waited twenty-five minutes for 
him, and got their turbot spoiled. This, of itself, only showed 
that the Newmans, being parvenus, were ready to abase them- 
selves before the heir-presumptive of a baronetcy; but old 
Bullion, the banker, unhappily for Hippolyte, was also of the 
party, and not at all inclined to abase himself. I heard what 
he muttered over that fish in rags, but I do not venture to re- . 
peat it. When the poor, unconscious captain, drawing his 
chair towards him in a friendly manner at dessert, inquired: 
“And how is Miss Margaret, sir, to-day?” he replied: “And 
what the devil is that to you, sir?’ Margaret Bullion being 
the banker’s only daughter and heiress, who had been hitherto 
understood to be the fiancée of the gallant adjutant of volun- 
teers. Never was unpunctuality so punished. 

“Am I to be kept waiting and get my turbot spoiled, be- 
cause this son of a baronet chooses to dawdle?” was all that 
the remonstrances of Margaret and her bridesmaids (elect) 
could for weeks elicit from the old gentleman. 

At last, when she insisted with tears: “But he will never, 
never be late again, papa,” he was so far mollified as to per- 
mit the courtship to be renewed upon that basis. 

“T am a plain business man, sir,” remarked he to the cap- 
tain, “and have always met my engagements to the day. It is 
as easy to be in time as to be after it; and if you cannot con- 
quer a bad habit, you are not the sort of person I wish to see 
married to my daughter. You understand, therefore, that if 
you aspire to be her husband, you will not be late again for 
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any important matter such as dinner, and least of all when 
I am one of the company.” 

Captain Steel was proud, but he also doted upon Margaret, 
and he swallowed his resentment, and submitted. He only 
lived for her and the volunteer force. There was, of course, 
no pecuniary necessity for his undertaking the duties of an 
adjutant; but he liked the work, and did it well. He was al- 
ways too late, of course; but when he once begun, he made 
up for lost time. His men adored him, and he would put him- 
self to any inconvenience—short of being in time—to serve 
them. He had a rifle-butt erected in his own grounds, so 
that those to whom it was nearer than where the regimental 
target stood, might come and practice there. There was a 
shot-proof house for the marker upon one side of it, and all 
complete. 

The time for Hippolyte’s marriage was drawing very near, 
and it was not his intention to be late for that, I promise you. 
Indeed, since that edict of his future father-in-law, he had 
much improved in respect to punctuality, as I can certify, who 
happened to be staying with him during those last bachelor 
days. However late at night we played billiards, Hippolyte 
was always “to the fore” at breakfast time; and the cook was 
quite astonished to find master always at home when the sec- 
ond bell rang. 

Upon a certain day, we were engaged to dine with the 
Bullions at their country seat in the neighborhood. I could 
hardly prevent Hippolyte from driving over there imme- 
diately after lunch, so far as to be positively sure to be in 
time; but I represented to him that would only look as if he 
had no confidence in himself. He would seem like an habitual 
drunkard, who dares not be merely moderate, but is obliged 
to take the pledge. If we started at six, we should still have 
a full quarter of an hour to spare. At four o’clock Hippolyte 
had put on his evening clothes, in which he looked remarkably 
well; but still, as I observed, it was a premature proceeding. 
“Never mind,” said he, “I feel safe in these. I shan’t have to 
dress, in case anything should happen to delay us.” 

It was quite touching to see his anxiety and desire to amend. 
“When I have once got her,” said he (referring to his beloved 
object), “TI’ll snap my fingers at old Bullion, and make a point 
of never being in time for anything.” 
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At half-past four, who should ride up on that speedy “weed” 
of his but Mr. Nolan O’Shaughnessy, of the Royal Blankshire 
Volunteers, one of those Irish gentlemen to be found in every 
corps, about whom nobody knows anything, except that there 
they are? He was sorry to intrude; but he had been acci- 
dentally shut out of the regimental competition last week, and 
was exceedingly anxious to get into Class 2. It was compe- 
tent for the adjutant to admit him, if he should succeed in 
satisfying him of his efficiency, which half an hour’s practice at 
the target would suffice to do. 

“I doubt that, my good fellow,” said Hippolyte, “for your 
shooting used to be rather wild; but I can just spare you half 
an hour.” 

So we went out to the hut, O’Shaughnessy leading his thor- 
oughbred, and tethering that attenuated animal to a neighbot- 
ing gate. He had characteristically omitted to bring his am- 
munition with him, which the adjutant had to supply. 

When Steel and I had shut ourselves up in the marker’s 
box, which was quite an arbor-like little edifice of turf, with 
its one aperture close to the target, I remarked to my com- 
panion, that our friend from the Emerald Isle had rather an 
undisciplined appearance. 

“He’s as mad as a March hare,” said he, “and knows about 
as much about shooting. He will never get into the second 
class as long as he lives; only one does not like to seem ill- 
natured. We shall never have to use the green flag, for he 
never made a bull’s-eye in the course of his existence, and I 
very much doubt if he will ever make ‘an outer ee 

“What's that?” cried I, as a dull thud on one side of our 
turf-hut followed the discharge of his first shot. 

“Oh, he’s hit our butt instead of the target, that’s all,” 
returned Hippolyte coolly. “It’s quite shot-proof; never 
fear.” 

“But he must be a lunatic,” remonstrated I. “Why do you 
let him shoot at all?” 

“T can’t stop him. By Jove! how quick he fires; but it will 
be all the sooner over. Stop a bit; you mustn’t distract an 
adjutant’s attention. I don’t know whether that was a hit or 
not; I must go out and see. I suppose he knows that the red 
flag means Stop Firing.” Hippolyte put out the signal in 
question, waved it in the usual manner, and then stepped out 
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himself. An instant afterwards there was a sharp crack, and 
then a bullet whizzed within half an inch of his left ear. 

“Goodness gracious,” cried Hippolyte, hastily re-entering 
his ark of safety; “that blackguard nearly shot me. It shows 
he had no malice prepense, or else he would not have been so 
near. But the idea of his disregarding the red flag! Con- 
found his ignorance! I'll have him drummed out of the 
corps.” 

All this time, quite a storm of bullets was hurtling about 
our ears. If rapid firing, altogether independent of aim, could 
have insured Mr. O’Shaughnessy’s promotion, he would al- 
ready have been in the second class. Not a single bullet, how- 
ever, hit the target. 

At this moment, a terrible incident occurred; out of the 
thymy moss-clad seat on which we sat, there flew an enormous 
insect with an appalling boom, and began to circle around us. 
I am not well acquainted with the entomology of the country, 
and I concluded it to be only a bumble-bee. But I noticed 
Hippolyte turned pale, and wave the red flag with frantic ex- 
citement. At this moment, another bumble-bee flew out, and 
joined the mazy circles of its predecessors. 

“What a noise these bumble-bees make,” said I, “in this 
confined space; and I don’t think I ever saw such big ones.” 

“Hush!” said Hippolyte. “Do not enrage them; they are 
hornets. I have no doubt that we are sitting upon a nest of 
them.” : 

Imagine our position, in a diminutive sentry-box, five feet 
high by four feet wide, tenanted by hornets, and the only 
means of egress exposed to the murderous fire of a madman. 

“Tf this reptile stings my nose, it will be double its size in 
half a minute,” said Hippolyte, with the calmness of despair. 

I knew the poor fellow was thinking of how he could pre- 
sent himself in such a condition to his beloved object. A 
lady’s lip is none the worse, as the poet tells us, if it does look 
as though “a bee had stung it newly”; but the case is widely 
different in respect to a gentleman’s nose and a hornet. 

Still, the gallant captain did not lose his presence of mind. 

“If you can find the little hole from which these infernal 
villains escaped,” said he, “stop it quietly up with vour finger, 
or anything!’ 

“Not with my finger, if I know it,” returned I, endeavoring 
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to pacify the hornet that was devoting itself to me by blowing 
gently at it; “but I will try the handle of my penknife.” 

This brilliant idea was executed with the most complete suc- 
cess. There was a noise as of about twelve church organs in 
-the seat beneath us, but it was muffled. The penknife exactly 
fitted. Agitated, I have no doubt, by the stifled voices of their 
relatives, the two outside hornets whizzed about us like cath- 
erine-wheels. We dared not move a muscle, except that Hip- 
polyte kept on waving the red flag, which only seemed to have 
the same effect upon O’Shaughnessy as on some savage bull— 
namely, to excite him to frenzy. He appeared to fire about 
twenty shots a minute, and all wide ones. 

“How many cartridges has the villain got?” inquired I. 

“Enough for a twelvemonth,” groaned the adjutant. “They 
have put the regimental chest under the walnut tree. What 
time is it? If this unutterable idiot does get me late for din- 
ner I’ll wring his neck.” 

With the utmost caution, and with an apologetic glance at 
my hornet, I drew forth my watch. “We have no time to 
lose,” said I. “We have already been here half an hour, and 
indeed it seems half a day.” 

“T’'ll chance it,” cried Hippolyte, setting his teeth, and 
gathering himself together for a rush. 

“You will be a dead man,” said I, “if you do. Think of 
your Margaret, and don’t leave a poor fellow alone in this 
horrid place with a couple of hornets. See, that scoundrel has 
already put three bullets through the red flag. If you had 
been there, they would have gone through you instead!” 

The argument was unanswerable; Hippolyte gnashed his 
teeth in impotent rage. 

“T am sure,” said I soothingly, “when old Bullion comes to 
understand the very peculiar circumstances of our position, he 
will perceive that punctuality was out of the question. This 
unmitigated scoundrel, O’Shaughnessy ——” 

“Arrah, captain jewel! and ain’t I in Class 2 by this time?” 
ejaculated a querulous voice, and at the aperture of our prison 
house appeared the hateful features of our jailer, distorted by 
an adulatory grin. 

To throw the red flag in his face, to leap out of the marker’s 
butt, and fly towards the gate at which the speedy “weed” was 
tethered, was but the work of a moment; and the next, Cap- 
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tain Steel was flying across the country in full evening dress, 
in the direction of his dinner. 

As for me, before O’Shaughnessy could recover from his 
amazement, I had jerked the penknife out of the hole, and was 
running homeward at full speed, leaving that gallant volun- 
teer surrounded by such a host of infuriated hornets that they 
seemed to darken the air. 

So Captain and Adjutant Hippolyte Steel got in time for 
dinner and for Margaret, after all. 
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By ALPHONSE DAUDET 


Famous Story Series. 


= HE Abbé Martin was curé of Cucugnan. 
Good as bread and true as gold, he loved 
his Cucugnanais paternally; for him Cu- 
cugnan would have been a paradise upon 
earth, had his Cucugnanais given more 
heed to religion. 

But, alas! the spiders spun their webs 
across the door of the confessional; and, on 
the beautiful Easter Sundays, the Host remained at the bot- 
tom of the pyx. The good priest was broken-hearted, and 
always asked of God the boon of not dying before he had suc- 
ceeded in bringing his scattered flock to the fold again. Well, 
you will see that God heard him. 

One Sunday at the close of the Gospel, M. Martin climbed 
to his pulpit. 

“My brethren,” said he, “my brethren, believe me when I 
tell you, the other night I found myself, I, a miserable sinner, 
at the gate of Paradise. I knocked, and Saint Peter opened 
to me. 

“Ah! is it you, my good M. Martin? What will you 
have?’ he said to me. ‘How can I serve you?’ 

“Beautiful Saint Peter, you are keeper of the Great Book. 
also of the key of the gate. Perhaps you would tell me, if I 
am not too inquisitive, how many Cucugnanais you have in 
Paradise?’ : 

“ “Certainly, M. Martin, I can refuse you nothing; but seat 
yourself, seat yourself, till I look into it and see.” And Saint 





* This and the following story have already appeared in Short 
Stories, for which they were translated, but are now by request reprinted 
in the Famous Story Series. 
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Peter took up his Great Book, opened it, put on his spectacles, 
and began to run down the page. 

“‘Cucugnan, did you say? Cu-cu-Cucugnan—ah, here we 
are! But, my good M. Martin, the page is all white—not a 
single soul! No more of Cucugnanais in Paradise than of 
fishbones in turkey!’ 

“What? Nobody from Cucugnan here — nobody? It is 
impossible! Look again, Saint Peter, look again!’ 

“Nobody, holy man; however, look for yourself if you 
think that I am jesting.’ , 

“T looked—I stamped my feet—I wrung my hands—I cried, 
‘Miséricorde! miséricorde!’ 

‘Believe me, M. Martin,’ Saint Peter said to me, ‘believe 
me, it is wrong to worry yourself thus. It will give you a 
stroke of apoplexy. It is not your fault, after all. But your 
Cucugnanais, to a certainty, must be quarantined in Purga- 
tory.’ 

“*Then allow me, Saint Peter, for charity’s sake, allow me 
at least to see and console them.’ 

“‘Willingly, my friend; but stay, put on these sandals be- 
fore you go. The roads are not good ones. There, that is 
better. Now walk straight ahead of you. Do you see below 
there, at the end, a turning? To the right of it you will find 
a door—a silver door—studded with stars and black crosses; 
knock, and it will be opened to you. Farewell, M. Martin; 
farewell! Keep your health and cheerfulness.’ 

“And I walked and walked—what a struggle! I shudder 
when thinking of it—that little path all filled with briers, glow- 
ing with carbuncles and writhing with hissing serpents, that 
led directly to the silver door! 

“Pan-pan. 

“Who knocks?’ a voice cried to me—a voice hoarse and 
doleful, ; 

“*The curé from Cucugnan.’ 

“*From where?’ 

“*From Cucugnan.’ 

“ ‘Ah! enter!’ 

“T entered. Before me a tall, beautiful angel, with wings 
as black as night, a robe resplendent as the day, and a diamond 
key hanging from his girdle, was writing—scratch—scratch— 
in a monstrous book—a book in every way bigger than that 
of Saint Peter. 
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“ ‘Well,’ he said to me, ‘well, what is it that has brought 
you here? What is it that you want?” 

“ ‘Beautiful angel of God,’ I answered him, ‘only to know— 
Iam very curious, perhaps—if you have here the Cucu- 
gnanais?’ 

“ *The—the——’ 

‘The Cuctgnanais—the people from Cucugnan. It is I 
who am their prior.’ 

“ “Ah, the Abbé Martin, is it not?’ 

“At your service, M. Angel.’ 

“‘Cucugnan, you say, Cucugnan,’ and the angel, as Saint 
Peter had done before him, spread open the leaves of his book, 
moistened his fingers in order that they should turn the better, 
and hastily ran through the names. 

“*M, Martin,’ said he at last, uttering a deep sigh, ‘we have 
not in Purgatory a soul from Cucugnan!’ 

“Jesus! Marie! Joseph! Nobody from Cucugnan in Pur- 
gatory — nobody! Where are they, then? Good heavens! 
Where are they? Where are they?’ 

“Eh, holy man, where are they? They are in Paradise. 
Where else do you wish they should be?” 

““But I have come from Paradise.’ 

“*You—from Paradise? Well? 

“Well, they were not there! Ah, Good Mother of Angels, 
where are they?—wh——’ 

“Well, M. le Curé—if they are neither in Paradisé nor 
Purgatory, there is but one place they can be. They are——’ 

“Holy Cross—Jesus—Son of David! Can it be possible? 
And how can I go to Paradise if my Cucugnanais are not 
there? How can J—how can I go?’ 

““Tisten to me, M. Martin,’ said the angel, checking me; 
‘before you go back you must be certain of this. See, there- 
fore, with your own eyes; follow the path to the left there, and 
run, if you know how to run. At the end of it is a portal; 
through it you can look upon all. God assist you!’ And the 
angel closed the door upon me. 


“The road before me was a broad one, but paved and scorch- 
ing with glowing embers. I staggered as if I were drunk and 
stumbled at every step. I was all in a perspiration; every hair 
on my body had its separate drop of sweat, and I strangled and 
panted with thirst. But, in truth, thanks to the sandals which 
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Saint Peter had given me, I was able to run, without blistering 
my feet. 

“At last I saw upon my left hand a door; no, a portal, au 
enormous portal, red and yawning like the mouth of a great 
furnace. Ah, my children, what a spectacle! There they did 
not ask my name; there was no register, no keeper; they went 
in by a wide and open door, as on Sunday you enter the 
cabaret. 1 sweated still, with great drops of sweat, although I 
was chilled and shivering. My hair stood erect upon my 
head, and 1 smelled the burning, roasting flesh, something like 
the odor that spreads itself in our Cucugnan when Eloy, the 
Maréchal, burns the hoof of an old ass for the shoer. I lost 
my breath in that atmosphere, stinking and stifling, and heard 
a horrible clamor of groanings, howlings and cursings. 

“Well, go in,’ said a horned devil to me, prodding me witi 
his pitchfork. ‘Enter, I say; why do you not enter?’ 

“ “JT am not going in; I am a friend of God!’ 

“A friend of—eh? Then what do you come here for?’ 

““T come—ah, but—I can scarcely hold myself on my legs— 
I come—from a distance—humbly—to ask you—if by a stroke 
of chance—you should have here—any one—from—irom 
Cucugnan?’ 

“*Any one from Cu——_!_ Eternal fires! but you are playing 
the stupid, as if you did n’t know that all Cucugnan is here! 
Look there, you ugly crow! open your eyes and you will see 
how we handle them here—these famous Cucugnanais!’’ 

“And there, in the midst of a whirlwind of flame, I saw the 
long Coq-Galine—you all remember him, my children—Coq- 
Galine, who got drunk so often, and so often shook the fleas 
from his poor Clarion; and Catarinet, that little beggar, with 
her nose in the air, who slept in the barn—you remember her, 
too, my ‘drdles’—but pass on, pass on, I have said enough; and 
Pascal, Doight de Poix, he who made his oil with the olives of 
M. Julien—I saw him, too; and Babet, the gleaner, who in 
gleaning swelled his sheaves with handfuls from the common 
stack; Master Grapasi, who oiled so well the wheels of his bar- 
row; Dauphine, who sold so dear the water from her well; and 
the Tortillard, who, when he encountered me upon the road 
carrying the blessed bread, kept on his way, his pipe in his 
mouth, his cap on his head, as if he had met a dog; and Coulan 
with his Zette; and Jacques, and Pierre and Toni ee 
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Moved and white with fear, the audience groaned aloud in 
thus beholding in that opened hell a father, a mother, a grand- 
mother, or a sister! ‘ 


“You know very well, my brethren,” continued the good 
Abbé Martin, “you know very well that this cannot go on. 
I have the charge of your souls, and I wish, yes, I intend to 
save you from the abyss into which you are rolling headfore- 
‘most. To-morrow I begin the work, not later than to-mor- 
row; and the work will not flag. 

“Behold, how I shall take it, in order that it shall be done 
thoroughly and with.system. We shall go rank by rank, as at 
Jonquiéres when they dance. To-morrow, Monday, I shall 
confess the aged men and women of the village; Tuesday, the 
children—I shall soon finish; Wednesday, the youths and 
maidens—this will doubtless take me longer; Thursday, the 
men—we shall cut it short; Friday, the women—‘No 
gossip!’ I shall say to them, ‘No gossip.’ Saturday, the miller 
—it is not too much of a furnace for him all alone; and Sun- 
day, if we have finished, we should be very happy. When the 
grain is ripe, my children, it should be cut; when the wine is 
drawn, it should be drunk. Behold, enough of dirty linen— 
the question is to wash it, and to wash it well! , 

“To the mercy of God I commend you. Amen!” 


That which was said was done, and done with lye. Since 
that memorable Sunday the virtues of Cucugnan have breathed 
themselves for ten leagues around. And the good pastor, M. 
Martin, happy and full of cheerfulness, dreamed the other night 
that, followed by all his flock, in resplendent procession, he 
climbed the golden road that led to the city of God in the midst 
of lighted tapers, a cloud of perfumed incense and children of 
the choir chanting the “Te Deum.” 
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N the morning of which I speak, I was very late 
in starting to school, and was in great fear of 
BQ Ij|| being scolded, since Monsieur Hamel had said 
)))/:\)| that he would ask us about the participles, and 
4|:1]| I didn’t know a single word about them. For 
a moment the thought came to me to play 
|| truant and take my way across the fields. 

)| “The day was so warm, so clear! One could 
+ hear the blackbirds whistling on the edge of 
the wood, and the Prussians drilling in the meadow Rippert. 
All this was more attractive to me than the rule of the parti- 
ciples, but I had strength to resist, and ran swiftly toward the 
school. 

“In passing before the town hall, I saw that some people 
were standing near the iron railing surrounding the bulletin 
board. For two years, all our bad news—lost battles, requi- 
sitions, orders of the authorities—had been blazoned there; 
and as I passed without stopping I thought: What can it be 
now? 

“Then, as I ran across the square, the blacksmith Wachter, 
who, with his apprentice, was occupied in reading the placard, 
cried out to me: 

“Do not be in such haste, little one; you will get to school 

soon enough.’ 
_ “I thought he was making fun of me, and I ran all breath- 
less into Monsieur Hamel’s little court. Usually, at the com- 
mencement of school, there was a loud noise which could be 
heard even upon the street; desks opened, closed, lessons were 
repeated aloud in concert (stopping up the ears in order to 
learn better), and the master’s ruler rapped on the table as if 
to say: 

“*A little more quiet, please!’ 
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“T counted on all this uproar in order to reach my seat with- 
out being noticed; but just this very day all was tranquil as a 
Sabbath morn. Through the open window, I saw my com- 
rades already ranged in their places, and Monsieur Hamel 
walking up and down with his dreaded iron ruler under his 
arm. I had to open the door and enter in the midst of this 
unusual silence. You wonder if I blushed or was afraid? Not 
at all. Monsieur Hamel looked at me without anger and said 
very gently: 

“Go quickly to your place, my little Franz; we were about 
to begin without you.’ ; 

“I climbed to the bench and seated myself at once at my 
desk. Then for the first time, after recovering a little froin 
my fright, I noticed that our master wore his handsome green 
redingote, his fine white frill and his embroidered black silk 
cap, which he never put on save on inspection days, or at the 
distribution of the prizes. The whole class seemed unusually 
silent and grave. But that which surprised me most was. to 
see the people of the village, silent as we, seated on the long- 
unused benches at the further end of the room. Old Hauser, 
with his three-cornered hat, the aged Mayor, the decrepit post- 
man and many other personages besides. 

“Every one there seemed sad, and Hauser had brought forth 
an old alphabet, dog-eared and stained, which he held wide 
open on his knees, with his big spectacles laid across its pages. 

“While I was gazing in astonishment on all this, Monsieur 
Hamel had mounted his chair, and, in the same sweet, grave 
voice with which he had received me, said: 

“ ‘Children, this is our last class. The order has come from 
Berlin that nothing but German shall be taught henceforth 
in the schools of Alsace and Lorraine. The new master will 
arrive to-morrow. To-day is your last lesson in French. I 
heg you be very attentive.’ 

“These few words overwhelmed me. Oh, the wretches! 
This was what they had posted up before the town hall. 

“My last lesson in French, and I scarcely knew how to 
write. Now I would never learn. I must stop here. How 
I wished for the days that I had lost, the lessons missed in 
order to hunt bird’s nests or to go sliding on the Saar. My 
books, which a few moments before I had found so tedious, 
so heavy to carry—my grammar, my sacred history—seemed 
now like old friends from whom it was sad to part. And 
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Monsieur Mamel! The thought that he was going away; that 
I should never see him again, made me forget my floggings 
and the blows of the terrible ruler. 

“Poor man! 

“Tt was in honor of this last class that he had donned his 
Sunday attire, and now I understood why the village people 
had come to seat themselves on the benches at the end of the 
room. This action seemed to say that they were sorry that 
they had not come oftener to visit this school. It was also like 
an expression of thanks to our master for his forty years of 
faithful service, and to pay their respects to the country which 
was about to retire. 

“T had just reached this point in my reflections when I 
heard my name called. It was my turn to recite. What 
would I not have given to be able to say the whole of the 
famous rule of the participles, very loud, very clear, without 
one fault. But I became confused at the first words, and there 
I stood, balancing myself against my seat, my heart bursting, 
not daring to lift my head. I heard Monsieur Hamel saying: 

““T will not scold you, my little Franz, you are already pun- 
ished enough. 

“It is the same with all of us.. Every day we have said: 
Bah! I have time enough. I will learn to-morrow. And now 
see what has happened. Ah! it has been the great misfortune 
of our Alsace to put off instruction until to-morrow. Now 
these people are right when they say to you: What! you pre- 
tended to be French, and you do not even know how to speak 
and write your own language! . . . In all this, my poor 
Franz, you are not most culpable. We also deserve reproach 
from you. 

“Your parents have not insisted enough upon having you 
taught. They liked better to send you to work in the fields, 
or to have you spin in the factories in order to earn one sou 
the more. And I, have I no reason to reproach myself? 

“ ‘Have I not often had you water my garden instead of 
working? And when I wished to go trout-fishing, did I not 
give you a holiday? 

“Then, from one thing to auethen Monsieur Hamel began 
to speak of the French language, saying that it was the most 
beautiful language in the world, the purest, the most expres- 
sive, which we must preserve among ourselves and never for- 
get, since so long as an enslaved people retain their language, 
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they hold the key to their prison.* Then he took a grammar 
and read to us our lesson. I was astonished that I understood 
so well. All that he said seemed to me easy, clear. I believe 
I had never before given such attention, and that he had never 
before been so patient in his explanations. It seemed as if be- 
fore his departure the poor man wanted to give us all his 
knowledge, to beat it all into our heads at a single blow. 

“The lesson finished, we began to write. For this day, 
Monsieur had prepared new copies, written in a beautiful 
round hand: ‘France, Alsace. France, Alsace.’ These were 
like the little flags which floated all around the class, sus- 
pended from each desk by a pin. It was interesting to see 
how each one applied himself to the task, and what silence 
was preserved! Not a sound, save the scratching of the pens 
on the paper. Once the maybugs flew in the window, but no 
one paid any attention to them, not even the little ones who 
were busy making their up and down strokes, devotedly, con- 
scientiously, as if this, too, were French. Under the eaves 
the pigeons were cooing softly, and I said to myself as I 
listened: 

“ ‘Will they make them sing in German, too?” 

“From time to time, as I lifted my eyes from the page, I 
saw Monsieur Hamel motionless in his chair, fixing in his 
memory the objects around him, as if he wished to carry away 
in his mind a picture of his little school. 

“Think of it! For forty years, he had been there in the 
same place, with his courtyard and his little class before him. 
The benches, the desks, were rubbed shiny by usage; the 
walnut trees of the courtyard had grown large, and the hop- 
vine which he himself had planted; entwined the windows even 
to the roof. What a heart-break for the poor man to leave all 
these things, and to hear his sister’s footsteps in the room 
above, preparing for their departure! 

“For they were to go the following day, to leave their na- 
tive land forever. 

“Nevertheless he had the courage to carry on the class to 
the very end. After writing, came history, then the little 
ones chanted their ‘ba, be, bi, bo, bu.’ At the other end of the 
room, old Hauser had put on his spectacles, and, holding his 
book in both hands, spelled out the alphabet with them. One 


*If one keep his native tongue, he holds the key which shall 
deliver him from his chains.—F. Mistral. 
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could see that he, too, was trying to do his best; his voice 
trembled with emotion, and it was so comical to hear him 
that we scarcely knew whether to cry or langh. 

“Ah! I shall never forget this last class. . . . 

“Suddenly the cathedral clock struck twelve, then came 
the Angelus. At the same moment, the trumpets of the Prus- 
sians, who were returning from the drill, sounded shrilly under 
our windows. 

“Monsieur Hamel, very pale, rose from his chair. 

“Never had he seemed to me so grand. 

“ ‘Friends,’ he said, ‘my friends, I . . . I... .’ 

“But something choked his utterance. He could not com- 
plete his sentence. Then he turned to the blackboard, took 
a piece of chalk, and, summoning all his strength, wrote in 
large letters: 

“Vive la France! 

“There he stood, leaning his head against the wall and 
without speaking, signed to us: 

““Allis ended. . . . Gol’” 
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